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No Matter Where Located 


J Send description and cash price of your property, and | will outline, free of charge, a complete, iy 
practical plan for quickly finding a cash buyer. I will also send, free, my handsome illustrated booklet \ 
which explains my methods in detail, and a sample copy of OSTRANDER’S MONTHLY, a unique journal of \" 
rare interest to those who desire to sell or buy real estate. Be sure to send description and price, as the boox- N 
let goes only with the plan. AND THE PLAN MUST NECESSARILY BE BASED UPON THE CHARACTER, \\ 
VALUE, AND LOCATION OF THE PROPERTY. \ 

lt does not matter whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or in what State or Territory it is located, or whether it is a t) 
arm, residence, business, timber, mineral or other property. I can outline a plan to convert it into cash. K 
If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part of the country, write to me about it. I either have, or can secure, your ideal. | ) 





















| 1m a specialist in long-range sales. I can bring cash buyers and sellers together, no matter how far apart they may be. I am a () 

} pecialist in real estate advertising. I know just where, when and how to advertise any kind of a property. | am spending more money i 

"yi for general advertising than any other real estate man in the country. I am in touch with more prospective buyers than any other Y 
A man. I can surely be of great service to you if you want to buy or sell. You certainly want the advice of one who has had years of [) 


yy practical experience in doing just what you want to do. And the advice costs nothing. Write to-day. Give full particulars and save time 
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\\ sula,on the ; . —— BRANT | cation over- 
ivi y I stern . ~ - looking i / 
ii end of the island, extends far out into the ocean | } Lake Erie. YY 


and is one of the ideal places for a summer The hotel was built in 1898, and is in good condi- YY 





home. Again, Sag Harbor has a population of tion. Itisone mile from R. R. Station and but 
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3,709, is on the Long Island R. R, 100 miles East 








D i m ‘ a eee . one block from three electric roads: Stes 
\ wer" os York ¢ poy ane wl eee ‘age This well-built and well-kept house, including two heat, electric and gas light, and prec y, ) 
\ or a permanent home. ouse contains 18 ne aac t ah <P <5 ot TN ~ y P B 4 ate ’ 
Vi I \ TOOtua: 1s-cloneia: 9 pet fire places, bath @cTeS of desirable land, is at Toms River, N. J., and modern. Location: Lorain, Ohio, not far 4} (\ 
i n \ room, ete. The house fe old-fashioned, will be sold (if sold soon), for the very low price of — Cleveland. Price, $13,000—$5,000 to An 
\ but very substantial and comfortable. / ane mn. The fac g he h > js jn- ve paid in cash, balance on time. Write 
y Mont- \, Stable, corn house, cow shed, etc. on $2,000—%4 Ms ash dow n. The fact that the sean zs 1D- tor full particulars. I have alana” g 82 
N property. Price, $17,000. Writefor sured for $1,500 1s proof of itsintrinsic value. There other good hotel haxextes to ole . () 
Somer full particulars. I have other are seventy-five fine apple, pear, peach, plum, and north, south, east. and we Hoses) Acre 
‘ & y Long Island properties at various “yan ses on the place. Write for full particulars »§ , east, and west. Tell YW] 
Ny Co ‘ \ prices. Tell me what you want, quince trees on the place. rite for full particulars. ~me what you want. Southern ) 
unty, \. 
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; sear »X This property is situated in Marion Co., Fla.,and This orange grove is one of the finest in Central 

iV The place show nin WS consists of 10 acres of bearing trees. Six Florida. The entire 15 acres are in oranges, Ld One of my very de- 
Yj ipper right-hand LS miles to R.R., but nearest shipping point —— ec have just begun bearing. The Zs sirable Southern Cal- f¥ 
: : pe Peer =o SN is by steamboat on Lake Griffin—3 Lxqposp o = ee r yer page oi _ a barn CL ‘fornia fruit ee te { 
st’ excellent, complete > _¥ “aes gag™ gaged Rage 24X30 feet. KR. R. station on place, SP fornia fruit farms is in 
; ET hes 7 SS miles. Cost, $4,500. Price, $3,000 which gives owner excellent ship A“ > : ‘ A 

conveniently | located a. —% cash. Write for full ping facilities. $6,000—$4,000 AD” San Diego County. Al- 

( country estate, at Gwynedd (14- SS description. down: Em though itis nine miles from a 
ym house and 21 acres of land), SS. — . ; ee () 
PS). do euep teres, Would. chaaitie > SF railroad station, it is nicely located, K 
( exchang- for unencumbered West Ph'ta- SS ——. oA ——— nA and any disadvantages are off-set by the J 
SEE ee eee ai ical alles ee SSS) (laa low price. The buildings are inexpensive but Nf 
\ inding country. Over 100 fruit trees of many varieties. mY = answer the purpose. About 700 peach, orange, plum, {qj 
}} Proper.is in this fashionable district are continually advancing and Q a fig, lemon and other fruit trees besides asix-acre vineyard. No i 
If) ted trolley line will increase values iurther. Only one mile ® irrigation required. Oranges 13 to15 1m. in circumference are grown J 


n R. R. Station at Gwynedd, which is only 45 minutes from 

ling Terminal, Pliladelphia. Terms: $3,000 down, balance at 
vy} pleasure of purchaser. Write for further particulars. This is a gen- 
irgain. I have other country properties near Philadelphia. 


on the place and the other truits thrive equally weil. The climate is 
ideal—no snow, no fever, no cyclones. It is almost perpetual spring. 
Price, $2, 500—$1,800 cash down, Write for full description. 
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This magnificent cottage at Rhode 
Island’s famous resort is not likely to 
remain on my bargain counter long, 
considering the tempting price placed 
upon it. fi is absolutely first-class in 
every respect, and its external appear- 
ance indicates the rare taste that was 
| used in finishing and furnishing it. It 
| is two blocks from the ocean and same 
distance from R.R. Station. The place 
includes an acre of ground and a one- 
' half interest in afour-stallstable. Price 
| $11,500—very easy terms If. inter- 
ested, write to-day for full particulars. 
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A VALUABLE UNIMPROVED CONNECTIC 
This attractive site is one-half mile from Cos Cob, Conn., and is especially 
hotel or for the country home of a man of means who desires to be at the water's edge 
The house is unfurnished. The property is on Mianus River (channel 100 ft wide and 7 it. 
deep at low water). and includes 900 feet of riparian rights, is 587 ft. on highway, 300 ft. on 
north, 80 ft. on south—nearly 3 acres of upland. Six acres more could be made by filling in. 


P hs 4 4“ M Price, $15,009 -easy terms. 


WW. MOS TRANDER, 


_44£0 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 9 
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‘ See illustrations and descriptions of numerous other properties in my large advertisements in the Sept mbers of 
Va Munsey’s, McGlure’s, Frank Leslie’s, Everybody’s, World’s Work, Mune benasaeeaene Pearson’s, Soccamt’ Latorarere, yj 
Bs Outlook, Review of Reviews, Saturday Eve. Post, Gollier’s Weekly, Literary Digest, and other high-class publications. Yi 
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ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAN MATTER 


The Inspirational Legacy of the Late John Fiske 


THe intellectual world paused for a moment when John Fiske died. It 

was its tribute to genius, a tribute that no prince could exact, no 
Croesus buy. Not because he was a master of literary expression, or 
the peer of such renowned authorities as Bancroft, and Parkman, and 
Macaulay, as a historian, or a scholar whose philosophy takes rank with 
that of Darwin and Spencer, but because he lived a life which demon- 
strated the kingship of manly endeavor, does SuCCEss join in the chorus 
now ringing through the realms of science and letters, in his honor. 

This plain, unassuming American exponent of the genius which has 
been described as the capacity for hard work wrote so much better than 
his contemporaries that, while most of them will perish, he will endure. 
Compared with the evanescent book-making of recent years, his work was 
that of a giant ainong pygmies. In the abstruse and difficult field of philo- 
sophical research, his conclusions were truer and more convincing than 
those of Tyndall, Huxley, Haeckel, or Darwin. At least, they are more 
acceptable to the culture and the conscience of America. His career, for 
its inspirational value, was a flaming beacon light set’on a hill, where the 





younger generation may see it, and shape their onward course thereby. 
Yet this man, who lectured to one million people of the highest order 
of intelligence, didn’t loveto lecture: He had to conquer, night after night, 
a great aversion, before he could speak from a platform. The author of 
ten brilliant works on evolution, history, and philosophy, was obliged to 
school himself to the utmost patience, before his pen acquired facility. 
He had to conquer himself. His brain was a wild horse of impulse, refus- 
ing the curb. Poverty kept him, for eleven years, from writing his first book. 
In those years he wrote for magazines and newspapers. 

Only discipline could have won the triumph of his later years. Harvard 
graduated him as a lawyer in 1864, when he was twenty-two years of age; 
but, after waiting in vain during six anxious months for a client of any sort 
to appear, he turned with a grim face to his destiny, the task of chaining 
his Pegasus to the car of human progress. 

One of the last articles penned by him was a splendid paper, entitled 
‘«Poverty is No Obstacle to a Public Career,’’ which Success received 
early in July. It appears on the next-page of this issue. 
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Poverty Is No Obstacle to a Public Career = h&: 


VY OUNG men have been advised not to take an active interest in politics or 
iffairs of state until, by business or professional activity, they have 
red competence or fortune sufficient to make them independent of 

In my time, I have read the statements of many college 


vicissitudes. 
fessors who have given this advice. 

1ost narrow-minded of dogmatism. 

Such advice is out of harmony with democratic institu- 

It is dangerous to the young men of America. To 
fine political functions to the rich, orto the independent 
ses, would, ultimately, develop the mdést intolerable forms 
espotism. Had it been in vogue a century ‘ago, there 

| not have been a country like the United States, France 
| not have retrograded to a stationary nation, and the 

would have been denied many of its most lumi- 
and inspiring examples. 

Money does, and always will, play an important part 
solitics, and there is no reason why it should not’ A 
ntry's wealth is represented by its politics. Money has 
rything to do with the policy of a nation, because, in 

ge, it is the power that dominates everything. It 

t be considered seriously, and it must be used rightly. 
1ust be associated, in an honest way, with industry and 
or. There is nothing else so alluring as the possession 
reat wealth. There is no reason why the possessors of 
ould be the only ones to enjoy political patronage. 


These Winners Knew Not the Pride of Wealth 

The carping ones will say that Washington was 

richest man-of his time. That may be very true. 

ust also be remembered that Washington was a 

n of broad principles, that he loved his liberty 
re than he loved his wealth, and that he could see 
possibilities of a country like the United States. 
was willing to risk his life, to. give up his hand- 
sme home and his easy existence, and-to fight with the 
ymmon people. He bared his breast todeath. How 
nany rich men would do that to-day ? 

Those who have made the history of the country 
ive known the struggles of the poor, and faced life 
th nothing but hope. But they have had more than 
ope,—even grit and ambition, two qualities that will 
t down, that no hoof can grind into the sand. I 
lieve that every American living has been shocked at the 

tories of the youth of Abraham Lincoln, his squalid environ- 
ent, his privations, and his disappointments. Do not tell me 
it he was guided by an omnipotent hand. | He was the master 
f his own destinies. He said-that’'there was a way, and .that:he 
ould make it, and he did. But his great-spirit bore to the grave 
deep scars of those early ‘struggles. What had ‘«Phil’’ 
heridan to look forward to when he was:a canal ‘boy? As much 
iny man in the world. He put his mind in the right chan- 
; he knew that the world needed men; he was going to be one 
them. Garfield made the samme resolve early in ‘life. He told 
mother that he would become president of the United States. 
: did not laugh at him, and tell him that the presidency was 
place for aspoor man. She said: ‘*Persevere, study hard, be 
nest, and you will have just as good a chance as any other 
ung man.”’ . oy Ao 

lhere is no reason in the world, nor any doctrine to oppose it, 
hy any young man in this country should not aim to be ‘the 
esident of the country. It would be a blessing to the nation 

very youth had that aim, for it would make the young men 
tter citizens, and would be another step toward the solution of 
t ever-troublous question, how to do away with the prisons. | 
e no time to waste with an American-born man who says that he 
n never become president. Scarcely a man in the United States 

, past more depressing ora future more hopelessly gloomy than 

Ulysses S. Grant. Yet he was ever buoyed up by the hope of 
referment and renown. Andrew Johnson was as humble a 

r as ever drew a stitch. Blaine, the ambitious school- 

her, said: ‘*A man tannot fail who believes in himself.’’ 

Jefferson, Adams, Livingston and Franklin were born in poy- 

Analyze their characters. Why did they succeed ? Simply 

.use they said they would. They earned money in any legiti- 

te calling, and they had the ability to save what they earned. 

y knew that time has an intrinsic value, and, therefore, they 

le every moment count. Benjamin Franklin was the best ex- 
ple of a time-valuing man the world has ever known. That great 
nnsylvanian,Samuel Jackson Randall, was a man whose poverty 
s especially creditable tohim. His life shows that there is no 
omaptibility between the narrowest simplicity of life, the 

t rigid economy in personal expenditures, and the highest 

ess in public life. He spent thirty years in state and national 

islation, and left a name and a host of achievements that will 

e with the world; but his estate was appraised at less than 
1e thousand dollars. Poverty was no obstacle to his career, or to 
1e perpetuity of his fame. I believe that he died far richer than 
any a millionaire. He lived during that terrible epoch of ex- 
ravagance that followed the Civil War, —that period of greed and 
rabbing that ruined the hopes and characters of many men. 
t no contumely marred the name of Randall. He was twice 
speaker, the acknowledged leader of the house, the chairman of 
the most important committee, and had opportunities to be one 
of the public plunderers. But he lived modestly within his 
lary,—a notable gentleman, a worker for his country’s good. 


It is the essence of 


Logan, who fought 
up from the ranks 
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Blaine, who taught 
school for a living 





Phil Sheridan, who drove 
mules on the towpath 





Butler, who took the 
right view of poverty 


Grant, who could n’t 
pay his office rent 


It would be a miserable interrogatory to ask if his life paid. In a commer- 
cial sense, it did not; but he left something that will endure forever. John A. 
Logan served his state and his country with fidelity and honor, and died 
poor, a patriot. The two leading political figures of the time, President 


McKinley and William J. Bryan, were of the humblest origin. 
They did not have money, but they had sterling qualities. 

While all of these men knew what poverty means, 
they had one element that made them renowned. That ele- 
ment is character. Character is not a separate part of a 
man, but is the man himself. Theterm character, in its nar- 
rowest sense, means a disposition to do right. A man who 
discerns right, who prefers right, will have the strength to 
keep his character perfect. In our colleges, it may be re- 
garded as a poor policy that no provision has been made 
for the development of character. It is supposed that the 
environment will show a student the importance of a good 
character, and the misfortune of a bad one. But the man, 
himself, must have the disposition, and the foundation of a 
good character will be easily laid. The best men in the 
country are wanted to fill its political offices. Notice the 
list of presidents of the United States: not one lived.against 
whom there could be pointed the finger of calumny. They 
were all men of sterling character, and it is to the credit of 
the people of this nation that they would rather have, for 
their chief executive, a poor man with a good charac- 
ter, than a rich man, no matter how powerful his in- 
fluence, if a tainted breath has dimmed the mirror 
of his reputation. The compensations of political life 
were never measured by the wages of the employed. 
It must be admitted that popularity and public favor 
are often capricious, and that the idol of to-day will of- 
ten become an outcastto-morrow. But, in the end, the 
people are just and generous, and they honor independ- 
ent thought, courage, manhood, and truth, and are 
quick to forget errors that proceed from an intrepid | 
spirit. I do not believe in the man who lets political 
defeat close his career. If you are advocating a cause, 
and believe in the infallibility of that cause, stick 
to your views as you would to life. If you are right, 
you will some day be heard. 

A man who enters politics will find some com- 
panions, and be obliged to have some associates, 
that will seem impossible to endure. Now and then, relations, 
that in private life would not be countenanced, must be tolerated 
with the most smiling complacency. He must deal with men 
of all grades and conditions; for we are a free nation, and the 
ballot is our right. _ But there is no reason why this association 
with the masses should not be elevating and ennobling. 

The present epoch of politics, I might say, is a new one. 
The leaders must be men of appearance and good taste. The 
day of the swaggering, voluble talker has passed. It is the 
age of the business politician,—the man who is a gentleman, 
business man, and scholar, all rolled into one. When Benjamin F. 
Butler addressed those in the slums of Boston, he did so in even- 
ing dress with a doutonniére in his coat. He believed that his 
constituents wanted him to be just as stylish as the candidates 
of the aristocrats. 

Great men are as rare in politics as anywhere else. Many en- 
ter the arena without the ability or the stamina to succeed, but 
their life is short, and the energetic and educated men soon take 
their places. ‘The pay of every public officer is supposed to be 
adequate to the needs of the citizen who holds that office, and 
in almost every case it is. It is not, and it never will be, the 
American purpose to make an officeholder feel that he is an 
aristocrat. He is a servant of the people. Those who enter poli- 
tics with filled purses and use their private means to exalt their 
positions are doing their country and themselves an injustice. 


The Country’s Welfare, not Personal Gain, Should Be the Goal 


Let it be ever remembered that, as rocks resist the billows, and 
as the hills defy the tempests, the Constitution of the United States 
stands an impregnable bulwark of liberty, the strong tower and 
citadel of defense for the constantly menaced institutions of self- 
government. It was born with the nation, and it has progressed 
with equal footsteps with the country’s industrial progress and 
artistic and educational advancement. Noman within its protec- 
tion has a right to treat it slightingly, and none can use its 
doctrines to gratify his own personal vanity. Its most ener- 
getic defenders have been men to whom the pride of a well-filled 
purse was as naught when compared to its value as the beacon 
of liberty and right. The man who wrote it could never have 
given it its sublime and noble purpose, had he not been a child 
of the poor. He knew, from the bitter lessons of grim experi- 
ence, the necessities of the people as a people, and he gave 
those feelings expression in words that will live until the govern- 
ment stands adjourned without day. 

We who have tried to show each growing youth the path in 
which to tread have ever been abused because we cling to our 
ideals. They tell us that Washington, and Jefferson, and Adams, 
and all the others, had chances that none possesses to-day. That 
idea is too ridiculous toeven ponder over. Weuse these examples 
because we are absolutely sure of them. We know that they won 
success by hard work and honest methods, and that the welfare 
of their country was more, to them, than the commonness of 
personal gain. 
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No young politician can afford to go into the arena without first study- 
ing the lives of those men, and then agreeing to be guided by their precepts. 
The pessimist, and the man who sees in politics only a field for the dema- 

gue whom luck has placed on the pedestal, or influence has given a glowing 
start in the race, are the men who can never be elected. If you are sure of 
yourself and also of your standing, solicit an independent place on the ticket, 
by the canvass of the citizens, and then the election boards must recognize you. 
At the last presidential election, fourteen men were in the race. When you 
have the chance, make known your views. If you have the courage of your 
convictions, the people will be proud of you. Be ever ready to refute the 
jdea that an ambitious youth must put money in his pocket before he can 
enter public life. He must have brains in his head. If you run fora 
small office and are defeated, do not let that stand in the way of any future 
attempts. The next time, be ready to make your cause more evident. The 
mistakes of the man who defeated you will serve as a foundation for your 
fight. Let those in your neighborhood know that you intend to follow a 
public life. Talk politics to them whenever you get a chance. Notice the 
manner in which the country changes to meet the demands of the time. 
Make every moment pay. Get into good company by an honest, pleasant 
personality. Attend every meeting where you can hear the questions of 
the day discussed, and, when there is a call for a public speaker, let your 
voice be heard. Be explicit, but not voluble. If you have anything to 
say, say it briefly, but pointedly. Throw your whole soul into your work, 


Two 


of 


HE kindness which was characteristic of Lincoln's life until its close 
was not the laborious effort of a cold heart to seem warm, or of a selfish 
man to seem generous; it was not the result of years of rigid self-discipline; 
it was the spontaneous overflow of a stream from a perennial fountain of love. 
I am convinced that the American people are more hungry and thirsty 
than ever before for anecdotes about this uncrowned emperor of the common 
people. They read everything about him with avidity, and renew, in each 
newly-discovered story or incident, their enthusiastic devotion to his mem- 
ory. Much of this fugitive literature comes into print in the form of 
quaintly humorous stories, some of which are genuine, and others improp- 
erly attributed to the martyred president. 

It has been my good fortune to find, not any new humorous stories, 
but a few illustrative of the marvelous kindness of heart of Mr. Lincoln, 
and I am indebted for them to Captain Gilbert J. Greene, a veteran of the 
Civil War. Let the old soldier tell, first, in his own words, how he met 
the greatest man of the nineteenth century :-— 

‘‘I was tramping the state of Illinois, from south to north, when I 
came upon the farmhouse of Jacob Strauss, who owned forty thousand acres 
of land in the center of the state. Finding that I was going to pass through 
Springfield the next day, Mr. Strauss told me that he would. keep.me. over 
night if I would carry some papers to a lawyer in the capital. He said the 
lawyer's name was ‘Abe’ Lincoln, ‘a very smart man.’ I started next 
morning at sunrise. The road to Springfield was straight, and the country so 
level that I could see the sun reflected from the state-house dome, thirty- 
five miles away. There was snow on the ground, and the weather was 
biting cold. I reached a little, unimportant office, at nightfall, and saw 
the legend, ‘A. Lincoln, attorney,’ on a plain strip of black tin on -the 
door. I knocked, and a voice replied, ‘Come in.’ Entering, I found Lin- 
coln sitting on an old-fashioned, splint-bottomed chair, before a great wood 
fire, with his feet against the mantel, higher than his head, and reading a copy 
of the Louisville ‘Journal.’ I handed him the papers. Taking them, he 
Said: ‘I didn’t think the old codger would send a horse out, such a day 
as this.” Finding that I had no money, he took a five-dollar bill out of 
his pocket and gave it to me, saying he would charge it up to his client, as 
it was worth ten dollars to bring the papers in such weather. Then, taking 
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but never be a clown. Let the people become aware of your purpose, and, 
more than all else, let your life be to them an open book from whose pages 
they may read a story that will tell of honor and good purpose. When you 
have won the confidence of a hundred men, it is easy to win the confidence 
of a hundred more. Confidence spreads, and men want men to represent 
them who can be trusted. Soon a thousand people will know you to trust 
you, and they will tell a thousand more. When you are called into the 
arena, let that confidence be your guide. 

The main part of government is plain, practical business, and it re- 
quires the same traits, faculties, and methods as a great commercial or 
manufacturing enterprise. But the field is broader, and the opportunities 
more alluring. Government affairs concern every citizen, and the legislator 
with novel and forcible ideas, which he expresses in original and strik- 
ing language, has the foundation of success, for he secures the attention 
of every voter. 

The country needs great men, They will be found, but they will be 
men who have shaped their careers, who have worked up from the bottom, 
who have been guided by the precepts of their illustrious fathers. Finan- 
cial considerations must not exclude the poorest from public life. Jeffer- 
son said: ‘‘Our country’s destinies will ever be in the hands of those who 
have come up from the ranks. All that is needed is for those in the ranks 
to prepare themselves in the most thorough manner.’’ In this truth is to be 
found the most glorious hope of the permanency of our cherished institutions. 
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up the newspaper he had laid down, he wrote on the white margin, ‘ Mr. 
Wilson, take care of this boy until to-morrow, or longer, if the weather is 
bad, and send the bill tome. A. Lincoln.’ Tearing this off and handing 
it to me, he pointed through the window to a hotel across the square, and 
told me to go there and remain until I was able to resume my journey. As 
I was leaving the hotel, the next morning, to continue my journey, a man 
brought a note from Mr. Lincoln, which read as follows:— 


“MR. WALLACE, Peoria: 
‘* Dear Sir:—This boy wants to reach the Rock River country, some- 
where near Beloit. Ifhe needs any assistance, and you can help him in 
any way, it will be appreciated, and I will be responsible. 


** Yours, A. LINCOLN, 


‘«When I arrived at my destination, I wrote a letter of thanks to the 


, homely, kindly lawyer who had befriended me; and a personal correspon- 


dence was begun with him, which ended only with hisdeath. He gota place 
for me in a printing office, at Springfield, where I, though only a boy, was 
permitted to enjoy his intimate companionship. 


The Boy Lincoln’s Love for a Pet Pig 


‘‘One beautiful, moonlit night, we were walking on a country road, 
and noticed, just ahead of us, six little pigs with their noses close to- 
gether. Lincoln said: ‘Those little things are lost; let’s help them to find 
their mother.’ We stirred them up, and, with grunt, sniff, and snort, they 
ran down the road. At length, they found a hole in the fence, and the 
mother in the field, just beyond. Lincoln said: ‘I never see a pig that | 
do not think of my first pet. When a boy, six years old, I went over to a 
neighboring farm. A litter of striped piggies had just been born, and I 
was so interested that they could not get me away from them. The man 
filled me with supreme delight by saying: ‘‘You may have one of those 
pigs, if you can get him home.’’ ‘‘I will attend to that,’’ I said. I had on 
a tow shirt, reaching to my ankles,—one which my mother had woven, —and 
fastened at the neck by a wooden button my father had made. . I made a 
fold in the garment, and in it, as a sack, I carried my pig home. I got an 
old bee-gum,—a hollow log,—put cornshucks, stalks, and leaves into it fora 
bed, and tucked him away for the night. He squealed for his mother 
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ly all night. In the morning, I carried him feed meal and bran, 
milk,—everything I could think of,—but he would not touch any of 

He did not seem to have time or energy for anything but to squeal. 

‘« At length,my mother said to me: ‘‘ Abe, take that pig back home; it 
lie, if you keep it'here.’’ What my mother said was always the truth and 
ww to me, and, though it almost broke my heart, I took the pig back. 
nother was so glad to see him, and he so glad to see her! After she 
given him his dinner, he looked so pretty that I could not stand it,and 
sged the man to let me take him back. I put him in the tow sack, as 
done before, and took him to our house. Mother protested, and I 
she broke down and relented, and said I might try him one day 

He would not eat a thing I brought him, and mother sent me back 

him again. I carried him back and forth to his meals for two weeks, 
en we taught him to eat, and he was mine for good. That pig was my 
panion. I played with him,and taught him tricks; we used to play hide- 
go-seek; I can see his little face now, peeking around the corner of the 

», to see whether I was coming after him. After awhile, he got too 

y for me to carry around, and then he followed me everywhere, —to the 
to the plowed ground, and to the woods. Many a day I spent in the 

is, brushing the leaves away, helping him to find the acorns and nuts. 
netimes he would have a lazy spell and rub against my legs, and stop in 
nt of me, and lie down before me, and say, in the language which I un- 
tood, ‘‘Abe, why don’t you carry me, as you used to do?’’ When he 
v larger, I turned the tables on him, and made him carry me; and he 
t just as happily as I ever performed the same service for him. Father 
him corn,—piles of it,—and how he did eat! He grew large,—too 
ze for his happiness and mine. ‘There was talk around the house of the 
being about fat enough to kill. At the table, I heard father say he 

s going to kill the hog thé next day. My heart got as heavy as lead. 
e next morning, father had the barrel of water ready, and was heating 
stones that were to be thrown into it, to make hot water for the scald- 
I slipped out, and took my pig with me to the forest. When father 
ind out what had happened, he yelled as loud as he could, ‘‘ You, 
ye, fetch back that hog! You, Abe! you, Abe! fetch back that hog!’’ 
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When we are all dead and forgotten,— 
Our names but a memory dim,— 

The grandeur and height of God’s mountains 
Will still breathe their glory to Him. 


When the beauty, who reigned ’mongst the courtiers, 
Has long since been under the sod, 

The petals and leaves of the roses 
Will still waft their fragrance to God. 
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When the wit and the artist so féted 
Have ceased to inhabit our earth, 
The waves, still in harmony singing, 
Will laugh with a geggnant mirth. 


When our leaders of men are no longer 
A part of this work-a-day world, 

The limitless skies of the ages 
Will still, in their breadth, be unfurled. 
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The louder he called, the farther and faster we went, till we were out of 
hearing of the voice. We stayed in the woods till night. On returning, | 
was severely scolded. . After a restless night, I rose early, and went to get 
my pig for another day's hiding, but found that father had risen before 
me, and fastened my pet.in the pen. I knew that all hope was gone. [| 
did not eat any breakfast, but started for the woods. I had not gone far, 
when I heard the pig squeal; and, knowing what it meant, I ran as fast as 
I could, to get away from the sound. Being quite hungry at noon, | started 
for home. Reaching the edge of the clearing, I saw the hog, dressed, 
hanging from a pole, near the house, and I began to blubber. I could not 
stand it, and went far back into the woods again, where I found some nuts 
that satisfied my appetite till night, when I returned home. They could 
not get me to take any of the meat; neither tenderloin, nor rib, nor sau- 
sage, nor souse; and, even months after, when the cured ham cameon the 
table, it made me sad and sick to look at it. 

«««The next morning, I went into the yard, and saw the red place on 
the ground, where my pet's throat had been cut with the knife. Taking a 
chip, I scraped the blood and the hair, that had been scattered, into a pile, 
and burned it up. Then I found some soft dirt, which I carried in the 
folds of my tow shirt, and strewed over the ground, to cover up every 
trace of the killing of my pet. The dirt did not do its work very well; for, 
to this day, whenever I see a pig like the little fellows we have just met in 
the road, my heart goes back to my pet pig, and to the old home and the 
dear ones there.’ ’’ 

Tears filled the captain’s eyes when Mr. Lincoln finished this simple, 
touching recital of his lost pet’s fate. ‘It gave me a clearer ‘insight into 
the great heart of Lincoln,’’ he said, ‘‘ than years of close association could 
have done.’’ The kindness of his heart was not merely veneer,—it was the 
grain of solid wood. Hecould not help being tender any more than the song 
birds about his cabin could keep from singing, or the sweetbrier his mother 
planted could avoid being fragrant. It was easy, even then, for me to 
see how the boy, so tender to his first pet, might grow to the stature of the 
man who became one of the noblest exponents of American manhood, and 
whose career will be quoted as a model as long as our nation endures, 





Hil. Vv. 

When man, with his lust for importance, 
Cam measure the infinite scope 

Of meumtain and valley and river, 
Then life will be fuller of hope; 


IV. VI. 

For the ages have rung out the pdeans 
Of mystesies deep as the sea, 

And we are but iggftuments, solving 
The problem 6f “ What is to be.” 
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P®POFESSOR WARNER—Called ‘‘professor’’ be- 
cause he had once been connected with a 
boys’ school,—was considered ‘‘visionary.”’ He 
was fond of scientific literature and experimental 
chemistry, possessed the faculty of forgetting his 
material surroundings, and, although he did not 
always know how the family provision bill was to 
be paid, had a cheerful confidence that provisions 
would not fail. Furthermore, his brain evolved a 
succession of inventions and discoveries, each of 
paramount importance until it was succeeded by 
the next, when it was relegated to the archives of 
silence. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Warner and Rose, to express 
it colloquially, ‘‘contrived,’’—Mrs, Warner pa- 
tiently, Rose, mutinously. Rose was nineteen, 
and pretty. She believed it her imperative duty 
to shed her radiance abroad for the benefit of all 
beholders. Consequently, when Rose was forced, 
as frequently happened, to sit among the ashes of 
her ambitions, a modern ‘‘Cinderella,’’ with no 
convenient fairy godmother, she, not unnaturally, 
felt that ‘‘the times were out of joint.’’ But 
when invitations arrived to the Country Club 
annual ball, invitations which were ardently 
desired and secretly connived for, and she really 
had nothing fit to wear, despair was imminent. 
Her wardrobe passed under a search-light review 
in vain. 

“It’s the ivory satin, or stay at home,’’ she 
sighed. ‘‘Let’s take one more look at it.’’ 

‘Dear child,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I had given 
it up, myself, at your age.”’ 

Rose dragged it out of the trunk, where it had 
lain for thirty years. It was of soft, heavy satin, 
yellow with age, soiled and stained by the revels 
of a bygone generation. It had an immensely 
full skirt, and a skimpy little waist that made the 


‘girl smile as she looked at her mother's portly 


form. 

‘“‘Tothink of you inthat absurdity! Itwouldn’t 
half meet, on me. But there’s enough in the 
tent of a skirt to clothe a family. If it were only 
clean !’’ 

Then she gave a dramatic start, [Rose was noth- 
ing, if not dramatic.] cried ‘‘Ha!’’ and rushed 
to the door, where she paused to say :— 

‘«‘Wait a minute, mumsie; I’ veaccumulated an 
idea.”’ 

The professor, with a row of retorts, cylinders, 
and chemicals before him, sat gazing dream- 
ily into space, his spectacles pushed back on his 
tranquil forehead, when his daughter rushed up 
behind him, and clasped him tightly around the 
neck. 

‘‘Papa, I want to dye—’’ 

‘‘My dear child! Has anything happened ?’’ 

‘‘No,—yes! Nothing to wear has happened. 
But I don’t mean that. You remember our ex- 
periments last Easter, combining chemicals and 
coloring the eggs ?”’ 

‘My dear, if you would permit me to breathe 

a little more freely, —’’ - 
‘‘You must remember that lovely robin’ s-egg 
blue. I noticed, then, how becoming it would be! 
Now, the question is, how did we do it? Don't 
tell me you’ ve forgotten.’’ 

“T can’t tell you anything, my dear, till you 
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Rainbow Hues— —rzabeth Walling 


moderate your ardor,—that’s better. 
have the formula for those colors in this little book. Yes. 
Chrome yellow, royal purple, robin’s-egg blue,—’’ 

««That's it!”’ 

‘«But, my dear, Easter—’’ 

«‘Oh, it isn’t eggs!’’ cried Rose, regardless of syntax. 
«‘Did n't I tell you I've nothing to wear to the Country Club 
ball ?”’ 

The professor put his spectacles onto his nose, and looked 
at his daughter in mild alarm, whereupon she laughed, hys- 
terically. 

‘«You poor dear,’ 


H-m-m-m! 


for the Household.’ We'll begin to experiment 
at once. Now, let me see,—chrome yellow,—'’ 

‘*No, no! Begin with robin's-egg blue, not 
with chrome yellow, —and, if it only succeeds—-!"’ 

It succeeded. It meant a great deal of hard 
work, studying, experimenting, ripping, washing, 
boiling, stirring, and pressing, but the shining, 
pale-blue breadths of satin repaid it all; and, 
when the gown was finished, and trimmed with 
the same rare old lace, which had only grown 
more exquisitely like hoarfrost with the passing 
years, it was an unqualified success. 

The little house on Golf Street was a scene ot 
strange confusion on the night of the ball... Even 
the professor, sitting solitary in the chastened 
light of a small portable lamp, which was all the 
illumination he was permitted, felt its effect, 
though it is doubtful if he distinctly understood 
its cause. He was poring over ‘‘Somebody’'s 
Analytical Chemistry.’’ Upstairs, the congre- 
gated lamps shed a glare of light, and cast sharp, 
fantastic shadows, in the midst of which Rose, 
transformed into a stately young princess by the 
folds of the shimmering blue gown, slowly revolved. 

“It’s simply perfect,’’ sighed Mrs. Warner. 
‘‘It might have been bought last week.’’ 

«Then, mumsie,’’ responded Rose, ‘‘Our for- 
tune is made. We will save four servants and a 
carriage. You shall never wash another dish, and 
I will revel in new clothes till I die of surfeit.’’ 

Rose did not ~.eet her fate at the ball, after an 
approved method of tales into which such gay- 
eties enter, but she met Mrs. Whitney, a rich 
young widow, whose childhood had been passed 
in the little town, and who still frequently revis- 


ited it. Mrs. Whitney carried out a long-neg- 
lected intention. 
««Rose,’’ she said, ‘‘you’re simply a dream in 


that exquisite thing, and you're wasted, here. 
I want you to spend six weeks with me, in Wash- 
ington, this winter. You know I met Tom, while 
on a visit to Washington.’’ 

‘«Isn’t it fortunate ?’’ demanded Rose, of the 
absorbed professor, just then a thrall to the charms 
of evolution. ‘‘The Patent Office is in Washing- 
ton,and I can get a patent on our Rainbow Hues.’’ 

«‘Certainly. By all means. Entirely proper,’’ 
said the professor, making a marginal note. 

Meantime, the Rainbow Hues had to be evolved. 
The professor and Rose toiled, early and late, the 
former in ignominious apron and bib,a paper cap 
on his reverend head, and Rose with wildly-rum- 
pled locks and splashes of chrome yellow and 
royal purple on nose and cheeks, like a young 
Indian squaw. The cooking utensils were trans- 
formed from shining tinware into shapes of Prus- 
sian blue and strange, arsenical green. Even 
patient Mrs. Warner expostulated when her snowy 
blancmange came out of the mold gaily varie- 
gated, like harlequin ice cream. 

‘«Never mind, mumsie; if we are poisoned, it 
is ‘in a good cause,’’ declared Rose, taking a vio- 
let mouthful of blancmange. ‘‘We have suc- 
ceeded, and we die happy.” 

‘«There is nothing in the dyes which may not 
be eaten with impunity—”’ 

‘«Say ‘relish,’’’ putin Rose. ‘I’m sure this 
pink streak has a delicious flavor.’’ 

‘‘That has been one of the difficulties of the 
undertaking,’’ continued. the professor, calmly, — 


I think I 


she cried, ‘‘I haven't lost my wits. 
want to dye a gown, and make it over for the ball, that’s all.’’ 
‘«I’m glad it’s no worse,’’ said the professor. 
Rose laughed again, gave another dramatic start, and 
clutched the professor's arm. 
‘«Papa, if it succeeds, we can make them to sell,—you 
and I,—we may make our fortune!"’ 
‘« Make gowns to sell ?—you and I? Really, my dear,—’’ 
‘*No, no! not gowns, dyes,—domestic dyes, put up in 
little bottles, to be sold by druggists.’’ 
The professor reflected a moment. 
««My dear, it’s an excellent idea. As to the name, pos- 
sibly something a shade more fafciful might add attraction, — 
‘The Approach of Aurora,’ for instance, or ‘Rainbow Hues 


I 





‘*to make them innocuous as well as effective, — 
but both have been accomplished."’ 

A few days after this, Rose tapped at the door 
of the professor's study. There was no response, 
but, as this by no means indicated that her parent 
was not there, she entered. The professor was 
absorbed in a book. 

‘IT’ ve come to say good-by, papa.”’ 

‘« «Mysterious as it seems, the consciousness of 
something which is yet out of consciousness, the 


_ inquirer finds that he alleges the reality of this 


something in virtue of the ultimate law.'—Did 
you speak, my dear ?’’ 

‘Excuse me, Professor Warner,’’—peremptorily 
closing Herbert Spencer, —‘‘ but I require your un- 
divided attention. I’.vecometo bid you good-by.”’ 

‘*Good-by? Ah! I recollect. Well, my dear, 
I hope you'll find Washington all you anticipate.’’ 

«*T shall,’’ said Rose, with decision. ‘‘I shall 
go to the top of the monument, and attend the 
President's receptions. I may meet my fate; and 
I shall get a patent on the Rainbow Hues,”’ 

‘*To be sure,’’ said the professor. ‘‘They had, 
for the moment, escaped my recollection."’ 

‘Tl have a sample of each color in my trunk,’’ 
said Rose, blithely. ‘‘There won't be any trouble, 
unless they break and dye my clothes promiscu- 
ously. Good gracious! ~ You don’t suppose they 
will, do you ?’’ 

But the professor, already immersed in the 
‘‘consciousness which is yet out of conscious- 
ness,’’ made no reply. 

Rose found Washington all she had anticipated, 
carried out all her intentions, and met her fate. 
The afternoon after her arrival,a young man called 
upon her hostess. 

‘Rose,’’ said Mrs. Whitney, as the girl for 
whom she had sent entered the room, ‘‘this is 
Mr. Vandalier. Robert, this is Miss Rose War- 
ner. You are to be friends immediately. Mr. 
Vandalier,’’ she continued, turning to her young 
guest, ‘‘is an old friend of mine;-he is a rising 
young man, secretary of a foreign legation, loved 
by many, and admired by all.’’ 

‘«My dear Mrs, Whitney!’’ expostulated the 
young man, ‘‘as Susan Nipper observes, I’m not 
a marble doorpost.’’ 

‘‘Don’t interrupt, Robert. What I meant to say, 
Rose, was that Mr. Vandalier is here on leave of 
absence,and can be very useful to us as an escort. 
You must get into his good graces. I'll leave you 
to begin, while I see why nobody pays any atten- 
tion to the bell. I’ve rung for tea four times.’’ 

‘«‘T hope you won't lay Mrs. Whitney’s nonsense 
up against me. It's a little way she has, and her 
friends have to put up with it. When your turn 
comes, you'll sympathize with me.’’ 

‘Indeed I won't; I shall be too puffed up with 
pride to be endurable. Praise from Mrs. Whit- 
ney! You ought to be perfectly happy!’ 

«‘l am,"’ promptly responded the young sec- 
retary. 

‘«My dear,’’ said Mrs. Whitney, rejoining them, 
followed by a maid bearing tea, ‘‘I perceive 
you’ ve followed my instructions with praiseworthy 
promptness. Do you take sugar? Robert, we 
shall count on you to get us cards to the next 
President's reception.”’ 
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‘I shall be delighted, if I'm here when the 
next President holds office.’’ 

‘And take us to it,’’ she concluded, ignoring 
the frivolous interruption. ‘Of course you have 

sked Rose if this is her first visit to Washington ? 
No? Then you've neglected our first principle of 
social ethics. Repair your omission at once.’’ 

She sipped her tea, and the young man in- 
quired, ‘‘Is this your first visit to Washington, 

Vliss Warner ?’’ 

‘And how do you like it?’’ prompted Mrs. 
Whitney, looking at Rose, and smiling slightly. 

‘*And how do you 
like it?’’ 

‘It’s my first vis- 

and I adore it,’’ 
replied Rose. 

‘*Now, you per- 

eive why we ask,”’ 
remarked the host- 
ess, complacently. 

‘But that’s afore- 
gone conclusion,”’ 
said the young man; 

‘everybody adores 
Washington, even 
the miserable little 
animal indigenous to 
the soil, the toady. 
| partook somewhat 
of the character my- 
self, when I washere 
some years ago, an- 
gling for a position. 
But my alter ego en- 
joyed the whole cir- 
cus immensely, my 
inofficial, and my 
unafishing, I,—you 
<now. 

‘‘Robert!’’ said 

iis hostess, severely. 

‘‘I cry you mer- 
cy; I won't do it 
again,’’ 

Several days went 
by before Rose had 
the courage to go 
to the Patent Office. 

The great building 


seemed to loom up grim 
and forbidding, and her heart sank within her. 
‘*Going to see the models ?’’ cried a gay mas- 


culine voice behind her. ‘* Let me go with you; 
| know them all, down to the latest boot-heel.’’ 

Rose started as if she had a guilty conscience. 
She had kept her secret even from her kind 
hostess. 

‘‘|—wasn’t going to see the models,’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘I,—I,—’’ with uncontrollable emotion, 
‘I want to get a patent!’’ 

‘‘A patent!’’ exclaimed Vandalier. 
to patent an invention ?”’ 

‘‘Y—yes,’’ faltered Rose, hanging her head, 
then holding it well aloft, ‘‘what is so strange 
about that? Why shouldn't I?’’ 

‘«No reason; no reason in the world,’’ said her 


«*You want 


THE POWER OF PURITY IN CHARACTER - 


Virtue alone raises us above fears and chances.—SENECA. 


Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.—THomson. 


\ heart unspotted is not easily daunted.—SHAKESPEARE, 


No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.—OwEn MEREDITH. 


"THE ‘‘ Valley of Poison”’ is situated on the island 
of Java. It is filled with the bones of birds 
and beasts who have been suffocated by carbonic 
gases which seek the lowest levels, because of 
their great gravity. This is fatal,especially in vol- 
canic regions. Virgil tells that every bird that at- 
tempted to fly over the mystic Lake Avernus was 
drawn into its poisonous depths by some unseen 
power. 
lhere are numerous valleys of poison, and lakes 
of Avernus in the world, through which, or over 
which, itis impossible for one to pass without wholly 
losing his spiritual life or having his spiritual wings 
smirched. One of the most poisonous of these 
valleys is the valley of impurity; impurity of 
thought, word, or deed. We sometimes hear 


people say, as an excuse for participating in or 
witnessing impure things, that they want to know 
all phases of life by experience and observation. 

What would be thought of one who would have 
a leg amputated or an eye taken out, to gain ex- 
perience? But the amputation of a leg or the loss 
of an eye would he a small misfortune compared 
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companion, hastily. ‘But, if you will pardon 
me, I have a friend who is a patent lawyer, — 
there may be complications, —there’s a good deal 
of red tape,—it might save you trouble."’ 

A smile dimpled the averted scarlet cheek, and 
Rose turned to her companion. 

««Oh, will you ask him? How kind you are! 
I didn’t understand. You see, we’re unsophisti- 
cated, and papa’s simply a blessed infant.’’ 

She produced two little bottles, red and blue, 
from her pocket, and handed them to her com- 
panion, who gravely examined their neat labels. 










««I’ll take your Rainbow Hues to him at once,’ 
he said, ‘‘so that no time will be lost.’’ 

The young secretary was as good as his word, 
and that evening reported that, although there 
were already several domestic dyes on the market, 
his friend thought the formula differed suffi- 
ciently to make the Rainbow Hues patentable. 
He would look into the matter thoroughly, and 
Miss Warner should be kept informed. 

‘«Is this a conspiracy ?’’ demanded Mrs. Whit- 
ney, joining them; whereupon, of course, the 
story was confided to her. 

‘That gown you wore at the Country Club 
ball dyed!’’ she cried. ‘I shall dye everything I 
have, forthwith. Robert, I give you my word, it 
was the most exquisite thing I have ever seen. 
Rose, would this gown take a good pale blue ?’’ 


with the loss or maiming of the spiritual, character- 
making self. It is as impossible for one to indulge 
in immoralities, and wholly regain his unsullied 
manhood, as it would be to growa new leg or an eye. 

The character and standing of one who has once 
been thoroughly corrupted are the wooden legs of 
manliness, the glass eyes of purity. 

A noted writer says: ‘‘On a frosty morning, the 
panes of glass are covered with landscapes, moun- 
tains, lakes, and trees, making a beautiful, fantas- 
tic picture. Lay your hand upon the window, or 
breathe on it, and all the delicate tracery will be 
obliterated. So there is in youth a beauty and pu- 
rity of character which, when once touched and 
defiled, can never be restored; a fringe more deli- 
cate than frostwork, which, when torn and broken, 
will never be re-embroidered. He who has spot- 
ted and soiled his garments in youth, though he 
may seek to make them white again, can never 
wholly do it,even though he may wash them with 
tears."’ 

‘He who yields to temptation,’’ said Horace 
Mann, ‘‘debases himself with an affliction from 
which he can never be cured.’’ Every evil act 
rebounds a thousandfold upon the actor. He may 
despoil others, but he is the chief loser. The 
world’s scorn he may sometimes forget, but the 
knowledge of his own perfidy is undying. A man 
may be wronged and live, but he that does wrong 


* The professor and Rose 
toiled, early and late, 


ignominious apron and bib—” 
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Mrs. Whitney was arrayed in artistic sage green 
and Rose laughed. 

‘If you have any old white thing, I'll dye it 
pale blue for you with’ pleasure,’’ she said. 

**You!’’ exclaimed her hostess. ‘‘No, indeed; 
I shall do it, myself, for that will be half the fun, 
Fancy turning a white gown into a blue one, 
simply poking it around in a kettle with a stick! 
It's like medizval alchemy."’ 

The young secretary was right when he said 
patents are bound with red tape. Rose held 
many consultations with the young lawyer, and 

there was some anxi- 
ety, lest he should 
not succeed in get. 
ting its inventors a 
legal monopoly of 
the Rainbow Hues, 
But he was a decid- 
edly clever young 
man, and he took a 
quite unusual inter- 
est in the matter, 
and, finally, Rose be. 
came the proud pos- 
sessor of a certifi- 
cate to the effect that 

‘Rainbow Hues for 

the Household”’ had 

the paternal sanc- 

_ tion of her govern- 
,ment. Nor did the 
-’ servicesof the young 
lawyer stop there. 
He helped put the 
invention on the 
market, and got it 

started toward a 

moderate but regu- 

lar sale. 

The day follow- 
ing her return home, 
Rose sought the pro- 
fessor, who was ex- 
perimenting in elec- 
tricity. ‘ 

‘«Papa,’’ she said, 
‘‘you need n't stop 
experimenting, 

or turn your head. 1I,—I’m engaged!”’ 

«I’m engaged myself, just now, my dear.”’ 

‘You don’t understand, you blessed infant! I’m 
engaged to—a young man!”’ 

The professor almost caused an explosion by 
mixing the wrong acids. 

‘«Young man!’’ he gasped, helplessly. 

«He was very good to me in Washington. I 
never should have got the Rainbow Hues patented 
but for him. We're going to be married in June.”’ 

‘I suppose it is that young secretary you wrote 
so much about, Van—, what is his name ?”’ 

‘«Vandalier. Oh, no, itisn’t. Didn't I men- 
tion that he is going to marry Mrs. Whitney? He's 
very much in love with her, and was before she 
married Tom Whitney. It’s the young lawyer 
who helped to patent our Rainbow Hues.”’ 


the former with 
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dies. The moment that any one of the glorious 
faculties with which God has endowed us is abused, 
or misused, that faculty loses, forever, a portion 
of its delicacy and its energy.”’ 

Shun evil thoughts as you would shun tempta- 
tion to crime. Do not harbor them for an instant, 
lest their foul contagion contaminate your soul 
with pictures which even religion is powerless to 
erase. A single glance at an unclean picture or 
book may ruin the purity of a noble life. 

The mind’s phonograph will reproduce a bad 
story while life lasts, whether we wish it or not 
Its deadly echo will haunt us forever. Physi- 
cians tell us that every particle of the body changes 
once in about seven years; but no chemistry, 
human or divine, can entirely expunge from the 
mind a bad picture. Like the paintings buried 
for centuries in Pompeii, without the loss of tint 
or shade, such an evil picture is as brilliant in age 
as in youth, . 

That which poor imprisoned Queen Caroline 
Matilda, of Denmark, wrote on her chapel window, 
ought to be the prayer of all,—‘‘Oh, keep me in- 
nocent!—Make others great.”’ 


Youth is not like a new garment which we can keep fresh 
and fair by wearing sparingly. Youth, while we have it 
we must wear daily, and it will fast wear away.—JOHN 
FOSTER. 
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HERE are a few countries in the world larger in territory than the United 
States. There is not now, and never was, a country important in size, 
in which so few differences in speech, in manners and in political aspira- 
tions appear. One language has mastered the continent, and a common 
inheritance of laws and literature has passed into the possession of a com- 
munity rapidly approaching a hundred millions of people. A traveler 
going from New York to San Francisco observes fewer differences, in the 
outward forms of civilization, than may be seen in traveling from London 
to Edinburgh. This fortunate unity of national life,more perfect now than 
ever before, has been noticeable from the beginning of our government. It 
was that invisible bond which made dissolution of the Union impossible. 
There was nothing in the experience of the world to encourage the advisers 
of Mr. Lincoln that the Civil War of 1861 could be dealt with successfully, 
either as a military or as a political problem. Even those who felt confi- 
dent of overthrowing its armies in the field looked forward with fear and 
anxiety to the work of pacifying the territory included in the operations of 
the Confederate army. That was what General Scott had in mind, when 
he wrote to Mr. Seward, ‘‘ Let the erring sisters depart in peace;’’ for it 
made men sick at heart to think of the evil passions that would be left over 
to vex posterity, long after the victory of arms was won. 


This Leadership Redeemed our Greatest Armed Conflict 


Happily for the world, God gave to the nation, in that supreme hour, a 
leadership which lifted the Civil War above all the bloodshed of history; 
which perceived, by intuitive wisdom, that the effort to divide the Union 
overlooked the influences which presided over its creation and which have 
ever guarded its frontiers; which recognized that the national armies were 
fighting for the South as well as for the North, and carried with their mus- 
kets the Ark of an Omnipotent Covenant. That is what Mr. Lincoln meant 
in his first inaugural, when, standing upon the east portico of the Capitol, 
he uttered these words, sublime inthe simplicity of their eloquence, —‘‘We 
are not enemies, but friends; we must not be enemies.’’ That is what Gen- 
eral Grant meant, when he handed back the sword of Lee, by the words which 
transfigured the face of victory with a divine illumination, —‘‘Let us have 
peace.”’ 

It required only a few months to‘uncover the military weakness of the 
Confederate government, for the mountains of Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, refused to give up the national colors,and, when the Union 
army had completed its work, there was literally nothing left of the Confed- 
eracy. The Davis government had fled like vagrants from their capital, and 
the people of the South, soldiers and civilians alike, tired of the awful strife, 
were ready, without debate, to accept the terms of peace. Within a single 
generation, all the bitterness of the past is buried, and the children of our 
‘«dissatisfied countrymen’’ of 1861,reading over the patient argument which 
Mr. Lincoln addressed to their fathers, have learned at last how profoundly 
true it is that ‘‘we are not enemies, but friends.’’ 


The Heroism of the Ax, the Rifle, and the Plow Opened the West 


From this time forward, the words North and South, East and West, will 
stand only for the points of the compass, and have in them less and less po- 
litical meaning. The Solid South, in the old sense, is passing away, and already 
the wisest men in that portion of our country appreciate the fact that the 
welfare of the nation, in the nature of the case, takes in all sections and all 
industries. Twenty years ago, an effort was made to divide the country, on 
the lines of longitude, into two grand divisions, the East and the West. 
The agitation’ which accompanied this effort had in it no purpose to sepa- 
rate the two sections, except on the election day, and yet it engendered prej- 
udices of the most undesirable kind. It represented the West as the vic- 
tim of the avarice and greed of the East, and counseled its people to stand 
together for the purpose of voting down their oppressors. In the years 
which followed the Civil War, it was a common lament, in the South, that 
the people there had not received, from the Western States, that codperation 
which they had expected, and to which, by reason of common interests, they 
thought themselves entitled, and it was one of the dreams of this latter- 
day agitation, that the West and the South, voting together, would be able 
to control the political life of the republic. That dream has had a rude 
awakening, and it is now evident that no lines of sectional politics can be 
drawn in the United States with a view of fostering movements unfriendly 
to other portions of the country. : 

It is not too much to say that the settlement of this vast domain brought 
to light the characteristics which have ever since dominated the West. The 
whole region was filled with frontiersmen,—heroes of the ax, and the rifle, 
and the plow, —high types of physical and moral strength which reproduced, 
on an enormous scale, the qualities which, in other generations, laid the 
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foundation of the. primitive settlements in America. The entire country, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, has been the arena of the conflict which took the 
interior of the continent from those speaking the French language, and gave 
it to the English. When the nineteenth century opened, the recollection of 
this conflict was still fresh, and, to this day, the names of lakes and rivers, 
cities and towns, still bear pious witness to the splendor of the plans of 
the French missionaries and explorers. 


The Louisiana Purchase Is the National Theater in Business and Politics 


It is an imperial domain, compared with which the original thirteen 
states make only an insignificant impression upon the map. Few men 
among the statesmen of our early history had even the dimmest notion of 
the ultimate frontier of the United States. Some of them, like Gouverneur 
Morris, had a suspicion, based mainly on hatred of England, that we might 
absorb Canada, but even Mr. Jefferson, if we may judge from his letters, 
had only a vague idea of what was involved when his commissioners bought 
Louisiana from the first consul of France. He found in the constitution 
no warrant for this greatest act of his administration; and, when his enemies 
said that, by diminishing the importance of the original states, this annex- 
ation would destroy the Union, he saw no impropriety in answering that it 
was quite likely, and by no means undesirable, that, after the new territory 
was settled by the children of those who lived further east, it would go on 
its way as an independent government. The same dullness of insight seems 
to have attended every step in the territorial progress of our people toward 
the Pacific. Even Mr. Webster, whose intellect was the most comprehensive 
our institutions have nurtured, when Marcus Whitman was pleading before 
him the cause of the first settlers of Oregon, interrupted him by saying that 
Oregon was shut off by impassable mountains and a great desert, which 
made a wagon road impossible; to which the old hero of the frontier 
answered that he himself had taken a wagon across the mountains into 
Oregon, and that Mr. Webster, if he desired to exchange anything for the 
cod and mackerel fisheries of Newfoundland, would better give all New 
England, rather than barter away the territory of Oregon. 

The West is, to-day, the theater of power in the business and the politics 
of the American people. The center of population has moved steadily 
toward the Pacific, and the vote in congress, which, ten years ago, surprised 
the people of New York by locating the World’s.Fair at Chicago, was only 
an illustration that the seat of government is no longer on the seaboard. 
But the people of the East have no reason to be alarmed about that; for 
the West is made up so largely of their sons and daughters that it has in 
itno sentiment except of affection and good will for the old homestead. 


The Spirit of Sturdy Self-Help Has Won a Continent 


There can be no quarrel between the thirteen original states and the river 
valleys which are now feeding the world, or with the mountains in which are 
hidden the treasures of gold and silver, or with the far-off coast, with its new- 
born visions of ships and canals and the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. The 
republic is a unit, and the genius of the West is, in reality, only the genius 
of America. The same forces that conquered the beech-woods of Ohio 
have subdued the prairies of Illinois and Iowa, and are now ready for the 
conquest of the arid plains that skirt the Rocky Mountains from the Chey- 
enne to the Rio Grande. 

If there ever was a tendency in the West to rely on the politicians to 
overcome the hardships incident to the development of the new country, it 
has passed away, and even the people of Kansas and Nebraska realize that 
the fer capita of water has more to do with their future than the Jer capita 
of money in circulation in other parts of the country. When we reflect 
that Galusha A. Grow, the author of the homestead law, still represents 
Pennsylvania in congress, it will be seen readily that the miracle of the 
development of the West has been wrought in an incredibly short time; so 
short, indeed, that, looking backward, it is not hard to see the blunders of 
haste and waste which attended the administration of the public domain. 
The most impressive fact connected with the building of the Western States 
has been the congregation in them of all sorts and conditions of men. In 
the first place, only the brave and the strong from older communities ven- 
tured upon the experiment of making new homes. The rich and the com- 
fortable do not move; only the poor, with hope and courage in their hearts, 
undertook the long journey from New York and New England to find the 
larger opportunities of the West; while millions of people in other lands, 
hearing the story of the New World,did not hesitate to renounce their alle- 
giance to home and country, to renew the battle of life, for themselves and 
their children, amid the strange surroundings of the wilderness. They 
hardly needed to be naturalized, for they loved our flag, even afar off, and 
have been faithful to our institutions in war and in peace. The vigor of 
the transplanted New England civilization, with its schoolhouses, its news- 
papers, its courthouses, and its town meetings, was never more perfectly 
exemplified than by the ease and rapidity with which this mass of alien 
languages has been absorbed and molded into a robust and aggressive 
Americanism. 

It is not surprising, after all, that the West has shown itself capable 
of leadership in the national progress, when we consider that, while the 
land is new, the people have brought with them the ideals, the culture, and 
the full stature which belong to the oldest communities of the modern world. 
The states, themselves, have become munificent patrons of education, be- 
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ginning at the bottom by planting the little white schoolhouse on nearly 
ery square mile of their territory; and creating for their people universi- 
ties of learning which, while they do not overshadow the ancient colleges 
f New England, may at least claim an honorable part in the intellectual 
e of these times. 
But, in matters which concern the education of the people, the spirit 
f the West is seen to better advantage, not in the state universities, with 
eir multiplied thousands of students, but in the innumerable lists of little 
olleges whose hardy struggle for life illustrates alike the devotion of patrons 
nd teachers. There are more than a score of these in the state of Iowa, 
one, filled with eager students from the farm and the shop, and, in the 
ggregate, they represent a zeal for learning altogether worthy of the inher- 
tance which the pioneers brought with them to the West. At Lindsborg, 
Kansas, Dr. Carl Swenson has built up a college which enrolls more than a 
,ousand students drawn largely from the scattered homesteads of the Missis- 
ippi Valley, where industrious Scandinavian farmers have already acquired 
competence for themselves and for their families. It is conducted in the 
English language, and the-great Swedish educator who is at the head of it 
represents, in a true sénse, the aspiration of the kindred nationalities which 
have contributed so much to the material growth of the West, as well as 
» its higher culture and its moral growth. Indeed, it may be said that 
the advantages of education are now within the reach of all, and nothing 
except energy and a willingness to work hard is needed to bring every 
young man and young woman of the West under the influence of a thorough 
ollegiate training. Of course, the first half-cemtury in the growth of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Farther West has been, in a measure, engrossed 
yy material pursuits. The same'may be said, however, of the nation at 
urge; but in the West, as everywhere else, the ideal of the larger intellec- 
tual life has never been absent; and already our men of wealth, counting 
he millions which stand for their material success, have learned the great 
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art of turning their money into channels of usefulness where it may bless 
the world long after they are dead and 

Harvard and Yale and Princeton have been, for generations, the ben- 
eficiaries of this benevolent spirit, and the West has no prejudice against 
them. On the other hand, it has freely given over to them the ‘training of 
its youth, and has received, in return, through the influence of their sons, 
much of the impulse which is behind its own ambitions and advancement, 
But every section must. live its own life, and it is a most hopeful sign 
of the times to find men who have built up vast fortunes, in developing 
the resources of the West, giving the hand of help and encouragement to 
the struggling little institutions of learning upon which, after all, the west- 
ern people must depend for the higher influences which are to shape 
their future. 

The West is still a land of promise for the youth of America. It im- 
poses no conditions except the courage which is willing to take chances, 
and the faculty for labor, which quickly gets on good terms with the daily 
work of the world. It has in it a universal hospitality. The same spirit 
which has made a place for the humble emigrant, with worldly ions 
hardly sufficient to pass the barge office, received that thoroughbred Vir- 
ginian, Page Morris, whose neighbors at home refused him the right to 
change his politics, in a community where his family had lived for a cen- 
tury, and, within five years, made him a judge of the district court in Min- 
nesota, and a representative of the Duluth District in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The West asks a man no questions except, ‘‘What can you do?’’and 
has never yet refused a stranger an opportunity to try his hand. It has its 
peculiarities, but in its behalf it can at least be said that it is not belittled 
by narrow prejudices. Its provincialism, inherited from the East, has been 
softened, if not extinguished, by the cosmopolitan relations, in trade and 
society, which connect it with all the tongues and civilizations of the world. 
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()% ONE of the top floors of a New York build- 
ing, two young lawyers opened offices. Their 
hambers were on opposite sides of the hall, and 
the main entrance to their offices bore, in gilt let- 
ters, their names. We will call them John Swift 
nd William Easy. They had been college chums; 
nd, when they were graduated, they agreed to 
start practice on an equal footing, making a 
vager as to which would be the most successful 
t the end of ten years. 

Their chances were alike. Both had good phy- 

siques, good speech, good manners, good education, 

nd good prospects. But their natures were dif- 
ferent. In John Swift were the elements of pluck 
and determination. In William Easy, one could 
discern a nature that had hope for its goal, dis- 
tant fields ever green, and a belief in the time- 
worn adage that ‘‘all things come to him who 
waits.’”’ 

Chey fitted their offices with handsome furni- 
ture, purchased libraries, and engaged clerks. On 
the morning that they were ready to commence 
business, they walked to their offices. When they 
reached the entrance of the big building, Easy 
started in, but Swift hesitated. 

‘‘What, John? Aren’t you going up to your 
office?’’ asked William Easy. 

‘‘No, I'm going down-town to look for a case.”’ 

‘‘Look for a case!’’ replied Easy, in great sur- 
prise. ‘*You don’t mean to tell me that you are 
going to look for a case! No great lawyer does 
that. He sits in his office and lets the cases 
come to him. That's what I'm going to do.”’ 


‘«But we’ re not great law- 


“ Easy was sitting vers,” said John Swift; “we 


in his office, re only beginners. Wait 
idly until we become famous, and 
smoking, then we can sit in our of- 
waiting fices, and even refuse cases. 

for a client” 


But, first, we shall have to 
hustle.”’ 

‘«Well, I’m not going to 
degrade myself by hus- 
tling,’’ Easy answered. 

‘Allright, William. Bu: 
remember our wager.’’ Then 
John Swift started down the 
street. 

He called on a dozen 
friends that day and made 
known his eagerness to open 
practice. None had any- 
thing for him to do, but he 
kept on making visits. Late 
in the afternoon, a merchant 
to whom he had been recom- 
mended told him to call on 
the morrow, as he wanted to 
talk over the matter of bring- 
ing a suit against some de- 
linquent creditors. After 
that, Swift started back to his 
office. It was the first time 
that he had been there dur- 
ing the day. His clerk told him that nobody 
had called. He crossed over to Easy’s 
chambers, and found him sitting in acom- 
fortable chair, reading. 

‘¢ Had any callers?’’ asked Swift. 

‘«None,’’ said Easy. ‘‘Have you?”’ 

««T may have a case to-morrow.’ 

‘«May! That’s dubious. You'll never 
find anything by hunting all over town. 
Other lawyers will laugh at you. Remem- 
ber the dignity of the profession.”’ 

The next day, the merchant gave John 
Swift his first case. The attorney sum- 
moned the defendants, and, in court, made 
a plea for the protection of merchants that 
quickly appealed to the judge and won a 
verdict in his favor. Before another week 
had passed, other merchants, hearing of his { 
success, put similar cases in his hands; and, 
before a month had passed, not a few peo- 
ple had heard of the clever young lawyer, 
who seemed to have a great aptness for 
mercantile law. William Easy also heard 
of it. But he still sat waiting for clients to 
knock at his door. A few did knock, but 
were of the class that wanted free advice. 

One rent day, the collector called on John 
Swift. He handed him a check for his rent. 
Then the collector called at Easy’s office. 
The lawyer could not pay, but went to 
Swift, and said :— 

‘John, I shall have to borrow from you 
the amount of this month's rent.’’ 


‘All right, old friend. Anything you want, but 
remember the wager.’’ 

A year passed, and Swift rented Easy’s offices, 
because his business had increased to such an ex- 
tent that his clerks were cramped for room. Easy 
took a small room in a section of the city where 
the rents were cheap. There he could sit and 
nurse the few cases that had come to him, while 
he was waiting. Once, he tried to adopt his old 
friend's tactics, and push himself to the front, 
but his energy had become dissipated. He did 
not have any dynamite in his nature. 

Whenever he appeared in court, it was in a 
spirit of dejectedness. He often said that he 
would give worlds for some ambition, some fire, 
something to awaken him from his lethargy. He 
would give anything to be like Swift. 

That young lawyer had been engaged as senior 
counsel by a large corporation. The suit involved 
millions; the testimony produced the most intri- 
cate legal technicalities. When Swift presented 
his case to the jury, his address was a masterpiece, 
and his arguments were convincing and pointed. 
Hewon, but a higher court reversed the decision. 
Then the case was taken before the supreme 
court, and John Swift resolved that this should be 
the fight of his life. He needed several new as- 
sociate counselors,—men who could assist him 
in pleading a case that would go on record as an 
example of thoroughness. He thought of his old 


friend Easy, and resolved to give him a chance. 
[Concluded on page 1021) 
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HE cadet officer scowled as he glanced along the 
line of ‘‘candidates’’ drawn up in company 
front. There were some eighty or ninety young 
men, all fresh from home, and most of them were 
learning, for the first time, the difference between 
a military formation and a ‘‘flapjack.”’ 

What ‘‘cubs’’ they were! Yet they were a good 
sample lot of the material that goes to West Point, 
—that great national mill, where pluck, good 
health and brains are the crude ingredients, and 
the highest type of military perfection and man- 
hood are the finished product. ‘‘Candidates,’’ 
every one, they were about to be sworn in as 
fourth-class cadets. 

Mr. Hawkins, the splendid young Mars who, 
ss a cadet officer, was trying to talk them into 
shape, had almost forgotten the time, three years 
earlier, when he had stood in just such a line. 
Nearly all of these ‘‘cubs’’ irritated him. There 
was one, a youth from Alabama, who instantly 
rubbed the cadet officer's temper the wrong way. 

‘«What’s your name, sir?’’ demanded Mr. 
Hawkins, 

‘« Payson, sir,’ 
ing very red. 

‘«Mr. Payson, will you have the goodness to 
stand up straight. Try to look more like a 
soldier.’’ 

Payson thought he obeyed, but succeeded only 
in bending so far back as to warrant this sharp 
rebuke :— 

‘«Mr. Payson, are you trying to throw a back 
somersault?’’ 

Blushing, even trembling, the awkward youth 
let his shoulders fall so far forward that his back 
appeared humped. 

‘¢You will now endeavor to learn something of 
a right wheel,’’ announced Mr. Hawkins to the 
line, dismissing the hopeless Alabaman with a 
snort. Then followed a series of short sentences, 
bristling with technicalities, that sounded to the 
boys like unsolvable Greek anagrams. At the 
command, ‘‘ March,’’ the line swung around rather 
brokenly. Payson, who was determined to do his 
best or die, slipped on a pebble and fell. He 
tried to rise, but could not. Halting his awkward 
command, Mr. Hawkins ran to the prostrate lad, 
and found him suffering from a sprained ankle. 

‘It’s rather tough, sir, to become crippled at 
the outset of my career,’’ said Payson, smiling 
mirthlessly. 

‘«It isn’t so bad as that,’’ rejoined Hawkins, 
rather severely. ‘‘You must get over being awk- 
ward,—that's all.’’ 

Looking little, indeed, like a soldier, Payson 
was borne away to the cadet hospital. As he was 
carried along on a stretcher, he realized, to the 
bitter full, what an unmilitary figure he cut. Had 
he worn a smart gray uniform, like the one that 
adorned Mr. Hawkins,—but the candidates re- 
ceived their first drilling in the civilian clothes 


’ 


responded the Alabaman, turn- 
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they had worn from home. It must be confessed 
that Payson cried himself to sleep, that night, after 
the lights were out. He hardly slept through the 
hours of dark. He had always been a bungler in 
everything, though all his life he had tried harder 
than other boys to do things properly. His nom- 
ination to West Point had been treated in his home 
town as a joke. All the neighbors knew he would 
bungle his way out of West Point in a few weeks. 

During the few days that he lay in the clean, 
cool bed in the hospital, Payson heard that his 
fellow ‘‘candidates’’ had donned their uniforms, 
and had gone into the summer encampment with 
the first class and the third. A kind-hearted 
steward had brought Payson’s uniform in for 
him to see. The poor boy groaned inwardly un- 
til the day came when he was allowed to step in- 
to the uniform, survey himself in a glass, and then 
pass out of the hospital and down the road to the 
camp ground. 

By the time Payson joined them, the other fourth- 
class men had absorbed so much of drill that they 
almost looked like soldiers. Payson, of course, 
was assigned to the least proficient squad. He did 
not mind that, for he knew that he would have 
been at the bottom of the class, even if his acci- 
dental injury had not happened. 

At that time, there was considerable ‘‘hazing’’ 
at West Point, and, all through the summer en- 
campment, the ‘‘plebe’’ was at the mercy of the 
austere third-class men. Payson, on account of 
his ankle, was in no shape for ‘‘ bracing,’’ ‘‘spread 
eagling,’’ or executing ‘‘ wooden Willies.’’ Cadet 
Sommers, of the third class, was, therefore, de- 
puted by his comrades to find some form of ‘‘ha- 
zing’’ that the Alabama boy’s physical condition 
would permit. 

‘«Mr. Payson,’’ began Sommers, catching the 
luckless ‘‘ plebe’’ in the dark, as he stood in the 
company street, for a breath of cool air, after a 
day of hard drilling, ‘‘do you understand that you 
are to obey, without questioning, all orders that you 
receive ?”’ 

«I so understand it, sir,’’ replied the Alabama 
boy, with alacrity. 

‘‘Very good. Lieutenant Griswold, the officer 
of the day, has just gone into his tent. Go to his 
door, and stand at attention until he comes out, 
no matter how long you have towait. If he speaks 
to you, you are to say ‘boo,’ and nothing else. 
Return that answer six times, before you say any 
other word. Tell no one who gave you this or- 
der. Forward! March!’ 

Payson moved off, feeling very certain that he 
was a lamb bound for the slaughter, but he had 
learned that he must stand his ‘‘hazing.’’ Som- 
mers and two other third-class men hid behind 
some bushes near Lieutenant Griswold’s tent. 
It was not very long before the orderly of the day 
came out and found the solitary ‘‘plebe’’ stand- 
ing there. 





” 


‘‘Good evening, Mr. Payson,’’ was the army 
officer's greeting. ‘‘Do you wish to see me?’’ 

‘‘Boo!’’ said the ‘‘plebe,’’ his knees knocking 
together slightly. 

‘«What’s that?’’ asked the orderly, sharply. 

‘«Boo!”’ 

‘What do you mean, sir?’’—sternly, this time. 

‘«Boo!’’ was the only auswer vouchsafed, and 
Payson was white with terror. 

‘«Step into my tent, Mr. Payson.’’ 

‘*Boo!’’ bleated the cadet, as he followed 
meekly. Lieutenant Griswold seated himself up- 
on a camp-stool, while the young man stood at 
attention, and then demanded, icily:— 

‘« What does this extraordinary conduct mean ?"’ 

‘*Boo!’’ Payson informed him. 

‘«Come to your senses, man. 
perior officer.’’ 

‘«Boo!’’ retorted Payson, but in shaky accents. 

‘*Oh, very good, Mr. Payson. I shall be obliged 
to place you under arrest.”’ 

‘<I trust not, sir,’’ pleaded the cadet, recover- 
ing some of his wits, as soon as the sixth ‘‘boo’’ 
had passed his lips. Then he launched into a 
stammering explanation of the order he had re- 
ceived. 

‘‘Who gave you such idiotic instructions?’’ 
asked Lieutenant Griswold. 

**I can’t tell you, sir.’’ 

‘«You are obliged to!’’ 

‘‘I can't do it, sir. I said—or implied,—that I 
would n’t.”’ 

This was getting perilously close to rank insub- 
ordination. Lieutenant Griswold looked angry, 
but he remembered something about his ‘‘plebe’’ 
days, so he contented himself with asking :— 

‘«Mr. Payson, do you believe everything that is 
told you?’’ 

‘«Yes, sir,’ came the unhesitating answer; 
‘‘when it is told to me by a cadet and gentle- 
man."’ 

‘«That will do. Go to your tent.’’ 

Payson went, nor did he venture out again be- 
fore ‘‘taps.’"’ Sommers and his chums, choking 
with laughter, had witnessed the scene, and heard 
all. But Cadet Sommers had flushed at Payson’ s 
last reply to the orderly. The next day, the story 
was all over the camp, and the Alabaman promptly 
found his West Point nickname was ‘‘ Boo-boo.”’ 
It was generally considered that the laugh was at 
Sommers’s expense. He sent a second to ‘‘Boo- 
boo,’’ and the fight was arranged for a week later, 
when the ‘‘plebe’s’’ ankle would be in fit shape, 

And so, to ‘‘Boo-boo’’ came that momentous 
event in a West Point man’s life, the first fight. 
It was scheduled to take place in a little dell just 
off Flirtation Walk. It was necessary for the prin- 
cipals, the seconds, the bottle-holders, and the 
referee, to run the cadet guard in the dead of night. 
‘«Boo-boo’’ nearly spoiled it all by tripping over 
a guy-rope, just as the officer of the day was making 
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the rounds. Fortunately, the officer did not suspect 
he meaning of the sound. e 
Boo-boo’’ came from a part of the country 
where the fist is not looked upon as the weapon of a 
entleman. He did not know the first thing about 
boxing, but resolved to take his thrashing like a 
In the first two rounds his bungling de- 
nded him. His awkward fists unintentionally 
t in the way of all of Sommers’s best blows. At 
beginning of the third round, ‘‘ Boo-boo’’ was 
tof wind. In trying to dodge a vicious blow, 
e tripped over a tuft of grass, lurched forward 
der the third-classman’ s out-shot fist,and landed 
e top of his head squarely against the older ca- 
et's solar plexus. It was an hour later when 
;ommers, responsive to the anxious efforts of his 
omrades, opened his eyes. 
‘You're all right; you're a real man,’’ he 
d, weakly extending a hand to ‘‘Boo-boo.’’ 
[hat knockout had come so suddenly that neither 
e victim nor the spectators comprehended just 
»w it had happened. ‘‘Boo-boo’’ was just 
lever enough not to explain. From that time, 
iis reputation as a fighter stood so high at the 
udemy that he was not called upon to defend it 
rain. 
When summer had passed on, the tents were 
ken down, and the corps of cadets, reinforced 
by the second class, back from furlough, marched 
idly and apprehensively to the fearful grind of 
tudies in the dear, gray, old academic building. 
Boo-boo"’ had, with difficulty, been transformed 
nto something like the semblance of a cadet, as 
far as drill and carriage go, though he was easily 
the bottom of his class in both respects. It was 
he beginning of the academic studies, however, 
it brought him face to face with his real 
roubles. ‘*Boo-boo’’ was not a natural student. 
He loathed books, and anathematized the man 
vho invented the first alphabet. Yet ‘‘Boo-boo’’ 
was determined to become an officer in the army, 
mpossible as the achievement seemed. Through 
he term, he blundered into a few demerits that 
did not really deserve. But, those fearful 
udies! The day with books lasted from fifteen 
nutes after six o'clock in the 
orning until ten o’ clock atnight. 
At his study table, in the bare 
idet room, ‘‘Boo-boo’’ gener- 
sat with his fists clenched, 
s heread. Chalmers, his room- 
ite, pitied, but could not help 


Had regulations permitted it, 
Boo-boo’’ would have studied 
the small hours of every 
norning. He was usually in a 
id perspiration when ‘‘taps’’ 
ew his lights out at ten. Few 
nutes of the day could ‘‘Boo- 
»’’ spare for recreation. Sat- 
rday night ‘‘hops’’ were not for 
Had it not been for the 
enforced exercises at drill and 
ymnasium, the Alabama boy 
vould have broken down. He 
studied even on Saturday after- 
pons and Sundays. Yet, with 
| his work, he seemed to get 
ut little that was between his 
book-covers into his brain. He 
lundered daily at recitations. As 
1e January examinations came 
yn, ‘*Boo-boo”’ realized, with an 
ncreasing weight at his heart, 
that his daily ‘‘markings,’’ won 
it recitations, were not high 


enough to enable him to remain “Seizing 


at West Point. He was too un- the staff 
obtrusive to make many friends, of the 
but there were a few, Chalmers recaptured flag, 


among them, who really knew 
Boo-boo,’’ and liked him. They 
relieved that they would have to 
ry ‘‘good-by’’ to him during 
it fateful month of January. 
‘*Boo-boo’’ started on the ‘‘semi-annuals’’ 
with a deep sense of mortification over his certain 
tupidity. He felt sure he could not pass, but did 
s best. As a result, three of the questions in 
nathematics unexpectedly received the right an- 
swers. This enabled him to get through the 
semi-annuals’’ with margin enough to spare to 
help his daily ‘‘markings.’’ ‘*Boo-boo’’ actu- 
ully passed the semi-annuals! To be sure, his per- 
entage was the lowest of any of the success- 
ful cadets; but, when his parents in Alabama were 
certain that he had not blundered his way out of 


to face 
the men of 
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the academy, they attended divine service three 
times on the following Sunday. 

What a fierce struggle there was when ‘‘Boo- 
boo’’ tried his first annual examination in June! 
He passed, coming out second from the bottom. 
In the second year, it seemed certain that the 
Alabama boy must fail. Instead of becoming 
easier, the academic studies harassed him more 
than ever before. At cavalry drill, he fell from 
his horse at least every third day. When detailed 
to fire a field gun, in the school of the cannoneer, 
he prematurely discharged the piece, sending a 
blank cartridge past the ear of the instructor. But, 
somehow, ‘‘ Boo-boo’’ got through the second year; 
yet his heart was full of despair, for he had simply 
succeeded in delaying the end,—dismissal. When 
he entered the second class, at the end of his 
third year, ‘‘Boo-boo’’ was second from the bot- 
tom. He came out of it the lowest man, his rep- 
utation for bungling on the increase. Then he 
went into the last summer encampment of his 
class. 

As yet, no mention has been made of the 
throngs of pretty girls who swarm West Point 
during the encampment season. This is because 
the Alabama cadet had not noticed one girl more 
than another. All was changed, however, the af- 
ternoon that Chalmers, escorting a little party 
through the -camp, introduced ‘‘Boo-boo’’ to 
three young ladies, one of whom was Miss Kittie 
Estabrook, a junior from Vassar. 

‘«Boo-boo’" had never before seen such a girl, 
or even supposed that such a one existed. Miss 
Kittie was just the sort of young woman to make 
a West Point man forget everything but his com- 
mission. Demure and jolly, with light brown 
hair, teeth that seemed to be made on purpose to 
adorn a laugh, deep blue eyes, that looked dan- 
cingly up into those of a tall cadet escort, and a 
knack of selecting the daintiest of hats, parasols, 
and gowns,—Miss Estabrook was the unsuspect- 
ing cause of five or six cadet fights that summer. 

‘«Boo-boo’’ woke up! He was so stupid that 


it took him two weeks to discover that he was in 
Then he summoned up courage enough, 


love. 





his own regiment” 


one afternoon, to ask, with an air of desperation :-— 
‘‘Will you—will you permit me the great plea- 
sure of taking you around Flirtation Walk ?’’ 
Miss Estabrook assented, failing to inform him 
that she had already taken the same stroll with a 
dozen other cadets. In the course of the walk, 
she induced ‘‘ Boo-boo’’ to reveal his troubles. 
She learned all about his bungling and blunder- 
ing, and his conviction that he would not be able 
to get through his last year at the ‘‘Point.’” She 
talked to him about his studies, showing a won- 
derful comprehension of them, and making it 
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plain to him that his greatest stumbling-blocks — 
were not, after all, such fearful obstacles. ‘«Boo- 
boo’’ listened, looked down into her eyes, and 
fiercely resolved to make an end of his mental and 
physical awkwardness. 


About this time, Payson realized that he was 
engaged in a race. There were no less than 
twenty cadets in love with Miss Kittie, but he 
seemed to have the best of the rivalry, and was 
certain of it. Very frequently, Miss Kittie man- 
aged to elude her other admirers, and to find some 
retreat among the rocks. Thither ‘‘Boo-boo’s’’ 
baffling books were carried, and the two pored 
over them. He began to be interested in the de- 
tested volumes. He also commenced to think of 
that coveted commission, due a year later, if he 
could only win it, and of a snug little house in 
the married quarters at an army garrison, with 
Kittie, of the dancing, sympathetic eyes, as mis- 
tress of that house, and,—‘‘ Boo-boo’’ was twenty- 
two years of age. 

Wonder of wonders! When that last academic 
year opened, ‘‘Boo-boo’’ began to see something 
more in his books than formerly. He did not al- 
together stop bungling, but he was mending, and 
he knew Miss Kittie was the cause of it. He sur- 
prised the whole corps by taking a sudden inter- 
est in the Saturday night ‘‘hops.’’ Miss Kittie 
generally attended these affairs. Her twenty 
or more admirers were still in pursuit, but Miss 
Kittie always managed to have a few minutes’ 
chat with ‘‘Boo-boo,’’ about his studies. ‘‘Boo- 
boo’’ knew that he was making wonderful prog- 
ress with her. The other cadets, with clearer 
vision, knew that nothing of the sort was the case. 
Stedman was generally picked out as the lucky 
man. 

But ‘‘ Boo-boo”’ lived on in a state of blissful ig- 
norance. When summer came again, he was actu- 
ally graduated, and—a great surprise, —was really 
fourth from the bottom of the class. He felt as 
if he was treading on air, as he tramped over to 
the final graduation ‘‘hop.’’ Miss Kittie was 
there early, a vision of fleecy fascination, looking 
wonderfully happy. Did she guess—? 

She had danced six numbers 
when ‘‘Boo-boo’’ fought his way 
to her side,and finally imprisoned 
her little hand under his arm. 
His heart was palpitating wildly, 
as he faltered :— 

‘*«Miss—Miss Estabrook, will 
you make me happy by taking a 
little walk outside, in the moon- 
light ?’’ 

“*O yes, please! I am begin- 
ning to feel how oppressive it is, 
in here.’” 

So they strolled into the cooler 
air. ‘‘Boo-boo’’ felt deathly faint, 
but he gained control of himself, 
and went at his awe-inspiring task 
with soldierly promptness. 

‘*Miss Estabrook, you surely 
must know how I—,’’ he stam- 
mered, and then poured out all 
he had to say in an incoherent 
tumult of words. Dropping his 
arm, with a little shriek of dismay, 
Kittie fled two or three steps. 

‘«Oh,I am so sorry, so sorry!’’ 
she cried, piteously, when ‘‘ Boo- 
boo’’ paused and looked at her, 
affrightedly. <‘I didn’t know,— 
I didn’t dream,—believe me!’’ 

‘«Isitas bad as that ?—doom ?’’ 
asked ‘‘Boo-boo,’’ his face show- 
ing ghastly in the moonlight. 
«Yet you seemed so interested 
in me. But for you, surely, I 
should never have been gradu- 
ated. The belief in your love 
spurred me on to do more than I 
could do of myself. And now,— 
now my commission seems so 
worthless!’’ 

‘Don’t say that!’’ begged Kittie, taking one 
of his hands in hers. ‘‘I was interested in you 
because I believed you every inch a real sol- 
dier. I took pride in‘seeing you fight over every 
obstacle. And now,—’’ 


««Perhaps we would better go back,’’ choked 
‘«Boo-boo.”’ 
Just before they reached the halo of radiant 
light at the door, he asked :— 
«Is it Stedman ?”’ 
But Kittie did not answer his hesitating question. 
[Concluded on page 1028] 
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How To Overcome Defects In Early Education’= Wici wor 
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departments, and have learned every- Z Zz 
thing which the schools were able to 
teach, both in the way of knowledge and ot 
skill; but education is always, in the end, an 
individual matter. All that the schools can do 
for the best student is to teach him where to find 
the sources of information, how to use the materials 
at command, and how to handle the tools of his craft 
or profession. The man who does any original work in 
the world must go on, from this point, to educate himself 
thoroughly in the light of what the schools have taught him. 

A business man whose educational opportunities of a for- 
mal kind have been limited is, therefore, in the same position as 
a most eminent specialist; neither is completely educated. A spe- 
cialist has the advantage of a business man in having passed through 
a longer course of training, and having the advantage which such a course 
offers of utilizing the best experience of the past, and the best knowledge of 
the present. It must not be forgotten, however, that no man can be successful 
in business without coming under very important and searching educational 
influences. There are three great elements in education: discipline, instruc- 
tion, and the development of original power. Discipline puts a man in com- 
mand of his own faculties by teaching him habits of study, of observation, of 
concentration, and of industry; habits which are conditions necessary to the 
attainment of success in any field. Instruction involves the impartation of 
knowledge; such a direction of the mind as enables it to secure the largest pos- 
sible amount of information in the different fields in which it studies. The 
most thorough education in the world cannot confer original power. The well- 
known story of the man who went about among the schools, inquiring where 
he could purchase, for his daughter, the faculty of acquiring knowledge, 
which she seemed to lack, is typical of the misapprehension under which 
many people labor. Education cannot [add to one’s original educational 
endowment; but it can so thoroughly train the senses and the mind, disci- 
pline the will and store the memory, as to bring out every ounce of availa- 
ble power, and put the student in such complete possession of himself that, 
whatever he may do, he will do with the freedom and individuality which 
constitute originality. 


The Workshop, the Store and the Office Are Schoolrooms 


The work of the world, in which every business man is involved, is 
the greatest single educational force brought to bear upon society. It isa 
habit of those who have not thought about the matter to speak of business 
as if it were purely commercial,—confined entirely to buying and selling, 
with a view to profit. As a matter of fact, the necessity of working, which 
drives men into business, has not only developed the resources of the world 
in a magnificent way, but has done more than any other single force to 
steady society by training its individual members to be self-governing, self- 
respecting, and trustworthy. No man or woman can retain a position in 
any employment without the possession of the qualities of industry, honesty, 
veracity, and promptness. Those two fundamental attributes of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, which Carlyle said form the bases of character,— 
honesty and truthfulness,—have been drilled into these peoples by their 
own commercial occupation. The business of the world rests on the as- 
sumption that a great majority of men can be trusted, both in speech and 
action; and in this fundamental education, which makes society temperate, 
obedient to law, diligent and trustworthy, business has played the chief part. 
The workshop, the factory, the store and the office are the great school- 
rooms for a large majority of men; and they are every day silently im- 
parting a training, both intellectual and moral, which is of the very highest 
value to society. No man can succeed in business without submitting him- 
self to the training and the discipline which the work of the world brings 
with it. No man can succeed, in either large or small operations, without 
concentration, diligence, and at least the semblance of a sound moral 
character; so that every business man, no matter how limited his early ed- 
ucational opportunities, if he has any faculty for business, and has had any 
success, cannot be regarded as a wholly uneducated man. 

Many of the managers of great enterprises, the organizing financiers, 
those who are called the captains of industry, are not only men of great 
brain power, but men of very wide information, of generous tastes, and of 
liberal culture. In many instances, such men have had the advantages of 
formal education; in many other instances, they have supplemented the 
training and discipline of business by studies in other and more purely 
intellectual fields. 


Lack of Time Cannot Withstand a Passion for Knowledge 


What the business man needs, whose early educational opportunities 
have been limited, is not, therefore, the elements of training and disci- 
pline. He most needs, as a rule, sound habits of thought and the op- 
portunity of forming acquaintance with the best literature, the best history, 
the best art, and the best knowledge of the world in his own department. 
In order to do this, he must, as a rule, in view of his preoccupations, de- 
pend mainly upon himself. He cannot make use of the skill and experi- 
ence of other men, although more than one successful business man has 
put himself under the tutelage of a competent instructor late in life, for the 
sake of remedying some defect in his education, or of acquiring some kind 
of knowledge of which he has felt the need. The chief obstacle in the way 
of self-education for most men of active business life is lack of time, or, at 
least, the impression that there is a lack of time. As a matter of fact, men 
have, as a rule, time for the things for which they reaily care. If a man 

* This article is from the advance sheets of “ The Success Library ’’—Tue Eprtor. 




















has a passion for knowledge, 
in almost every case he will 
secure it, no matter what the 
pressure of his daily work may 
be. Ifa woman loves beauty, she 
will find access to it, no matter what 
the disadvantages of her situation may. 
be. The heart comes to its own, in the 
end. When we do not get the things 
which we think we want, our failure, as a rule, 
is due to the fact that we are not willing to put 
forth the effort or pay the price of work or sacrifice. 
Most men unconsciously waste enough time for 
self-education. Many business men live at a distance 
from their offices; they spend from one to two hours a 
day in going to their places of business from their homes, 
and in returning to their homes. When this time is given to 
walking, nothing is to be said; for health depends largely on ex- 
ercise, and health is a primary object in all intelligent living. 
But most men do not walk; they use conveyances of all kinds, and 
__ they have from one to two hours, each day, of spare time to fill. That 
time, as a rule, they give to newspapers. No man in our age can be intel- 
ligent who undervalues the newspaper, which is the daily history of our own 
time. So far as it is a daily history, the newspaper ought to be regularly 
and intelligently read. But the newspaper is many things besides a daily 
history; it isa chronicle of all manner of miscellaneous, personal, unusual, 
abnormal, and criminal events; it is a chronicle of private affairs, of scan- 
dals, and of crimes. 


How Odd Moments May Be Employed to Advantage 


There are many newspapers which are free from objectionable reading 
matter, but which, of necessity, present to their readers a great mass of material 
which is interesting and not without value, but which is of purely secondary 
interest to the man who needs the uplift, the inspiration, and the enrichment 
of familiarity with the best literature of the world. It is easy to get, out of 
the morning and evening newspapers, in twenty minutes, a full report of the 
world’s doings. When that is accomplished, a man who is eager to cul- 
tivate himself would better spend his time upon other and more valuable 
reading matter. Almost everyone knows of business men who have be- 
come accomplished linguists, who have studied history, and made them- 
selves familiar with good literature, by devoting to these pursuits the leisure 
moments of the time spent in travel between their homes and their places 
of business. The writer has in mind a very capable business man who has 
learned three languages in this way, without very great effort,—learned 
them at moments which he would have given, otherwise, to the reading of 
miscellaneous newspapers which would have left no trace upon his mind. 
The men who lack the time for self-education are so few that they ought 
not to be taken into account. What is needed is a husbanding of time,— 
a perception of the value of fifteen minutes in the morning and fifteen min- 
utes in the evening; a habit of treating separate pieces of time as a 
whole, and so getting, from ten minutes here and ten minutes in another 
place, a full half-hour for some kind of useful work with the brain. 

In order to utilize time, one must have a plan of work, and he must 
have a book at hand. A great many people waste time because, when the 
leisure of fifteen minutes comes, they have nothing at hand on which they 
can spend that quarter of an hour. Some people, in deciding what books 
they will read, and in finding the books, waste enough time to read the books 
through, again and again. Education is a long process; and, like every 
other long process, it requires prevision, forethought, and planning. 


Life-Conditions, All Around Us, Are Open Text-books 


The man who would like to know something about astronomy must lay 
out a little scheme of study for himself, get the books which are necessary, 
and have them at hand the moment he is at leisure. The man who wishes 
to familiarize himself with political economy, with politics, or with industrial 
questions, which are now of such importance, must find out what text- 
books he ought to have, secure those text-books, and keep them by his 
side. The man who wishes to know literature does not need to lay out an 
elaborate plan which fills him with discouragement by its very magnitude, 
but he does need to decide what author he is going to read next, and he 
does need to get the book and keep it within easy reach. Almost all the 
great classics are now published in such portable forms that a man can 
carry a play of Shakespeare, the essays of Bacon, the poems of Tennyson 
or of Browning, a translation of ‘‘ Faust,’’ Matthew Arnold's criticisms, Em- 
erson’s essays, or John Burroughs’s charming transcriptions of nature in his 
coat pocket, and substitute them for the newspaper which is thrust in his 
face by an eager newsboy, and which he buys because he has nothing else 
to read. 

A great many people make the mistake of planning too much, and of 
planning too far ahead, and so feel the weight of a burden which is too 
heavy to be carried. That is a blunder. It is only necessary to plan a 
little distance in advance, to secure a few books and get them in the right 
form. In every department there are, to-day, summaries by competent 
men, which give a man all the information necessary to enable him to 
select the proper books, books thoroughly trustworthy, without being 
technical. The man who can secure whole evenings, or longer periods of 
time, will do well to procure the advice of someone in the department with 
which he wishes to familiarize himself, who can give him personal advice 
and attention; but no man need despair because he lacks these longer pe- 
riods of time, and is shut off from this kind of individual advice. 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine that books are the only instruments 
and material of education. Books are highly important, but the knowledge 
which we get from books must be supplemented by that which we gain 
from life. It is of the highest importance to form a habit of looking at 

[Concluded on page 1038) 
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THE INTELLECTUAL IMPRESS OF YALE 
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1701-1901.—The Bi-Cen- 
tennial of Yale, to be cele- 
brated October 20-23, 
Recalls a Brilliant History 


University, which celebrates her bi-centen- 
nial in October, is to state that she is a daughter 
of Harvard. The finest encomium upon Har- 
vard University is that she is the mother of Yale. 

It is true of both that they represent, in American social and intel- 
lectual life, the same forces that enabled Oxford and Cambridge to create 
1 newer England out of the materialistic old. 

Who can measure that influence? 

Not all the jubilee speeches or tributes of her sons, in the October 
elebration, will tell the whole story of Yale,—of the uplift she has given to 
the tastes of the people, the diction she has thrown about the platform and 

1e pulpit, the power she has imparted to independent thought, the grace 
» letters, the soul fo patriotism, the fitness to those who have carried her 
olors to the great heights of fame. 

Nor can the brilliant lives or the immortal utterances of Fair Harvard's 
sons tell all that America has gained since their a/ma mater opened the 
wrts and sciences—the gates of culture,—to the new world. 

Separately, the two were founded by Christian clergymen, which is 

gnificant of the source of the best in our civilization; together, they have 
emancipated the people from the chains and the crudities of narrow- 
mindedness and rough colonial environments. They have done more 
than this: they have given to the American intellect a power and polish 
t could have received from no other source. This service has been per- 
formed through an army of forty thousand graduates, twenty- 





HE highest compliment that can be paid Yale retrospect of peculiarcharm. The exact begin- 
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Historic Incidents in which 
nings are lost in a most romantic haze. The the Men of Yale Earned 
best account obtainable, after the lapse of two Glory for their College and 
centuries, describes a scene at Branford, near Honor for their Country 


New Haven, in October, 1700, when ten Fathers 
of New England met. Each brought a number of books, and, placing 
them on a table, said these words :-— 

‘«T give these books for the founding of a college in this colony.’’ 

‘««Then the trustees,’’ says a rare old print, kept sacredly in the Yale 
University of to-day, ‘‘appointed Rev. Mr. Ruffel, of Branford, to be the 
keeper of the library of forty volumes, in folio. Soon afterwards, they received 
sundry other donations, both of books and money, which laid a good foun- 
dation.’’ Then James Fitch, of Norwich, ‘‘in order to encourage a work 
so pleasing to God and beneficial to posterity,’’ gave a tract of six hundred 
acres of land in Killingly, and ‘‘all the glass and nails’’ which should be 
necessary to build a college house and hall. Not to be outdone, the ‘‘ gov- 
ernor in council, and representatives of his majesty’s colony of Connecti- 
cut,’ on the ninth day of October, 1701, gave a charter, and permitted the 
raising of one hundred and twenty pounds, in country pay, (equivalent to 
one hundred and sixty pounds sterling,) to be obtained by local taxation. 
Up to that time, neither a name nor a permanent location had been agreed 
upon. 

A still more picturesque incident must be cited, to account for the 
name of Yale. Thomas Yale had settled in New Haven, ‘‘for the sake of 

religion,’’ in 1638. The Indians bothered the settlement a 


five thousand of whom studied at Harvard and fifteen thousand Arthur Twining great deal, having an unpleasant habit of shooting arrows, from 
Yale, who spread over this fair land and quickened every part Hadley, aGraduate ambush, at the ex-Pilgrims, whenever they took their walks 
with their magnetic presence, giving to evcry profession the mo- of Yale in the Class abroad. On April 5, 1648, Elihu Yale was born. He was a son 


mentum of educated endeavor, and, to hundreds of newer col- 
leges, the spirit of the old. As compared with the sword, which 
ive us liberty, or the printing-press, which diffused popular 
ntelligence, or the implements which harnessed restive Nature 
und won her domain for utilitarian purposes, this service was 
the greatest of all. It antedated our battles for freedom and 
our greatest inventions, and made all things possible for later 
imerica, 

For exactly fifty years did Harvard strive, with humble 
means, but lofty purpose, to transform a barbarous wilderness 
and intolerant refugee settlement into a civilized community, 
before the stimulus of her example reached the neighboring 
colony of Connecticut, and stirred to action the hardy pioneers 
of that section. 

__ The past of Yale, as Edmund Clarence Stedman will hint 
im verse, and Justice David J. Brewer in oratory, furnishes a 
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of Thomas, and was nurtured amid surroundings which have 
been described as ‘‘barbarous in the extreme.’’ After a par- 
ticularly bad attack from the natives, Thomas Yale decided to 
send his son, Elihu, to England, where he could, at least, be safe 
from the redskins, who were bent on his destruction. So, at ten 
years of age, the heartbroken boy was supplied with a Bible and 
a package of raiment, and taken down to the wharf, to embark 
on a trading vessel. He arrived safely in England, entered the 
employ of the East India Company, a few years later, went 
abroad in the service, and finally became its governor. He 
never forgot the home of his boyhood. Having no heirs, he 
transferred his fortune to the trustees of the ‘‘ collegiate school,”’ 
after a lengthy correspondence with one of the clergymen-mem- 
bers, which led to the naming of the college in his honor. 
Upholding the glory of Yale, from that day to this, we find some 
of the most distinguished characters in American history. Grand 
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Harvard’s Influence upon 


old Jonathan Edwards is one of them, grim and 


the Literature,the Arts,and brainy as any king of old. Timothy Dwight (the 
the Sciences of this Coun- _first,) was his grandson, and he it was who ad- 
tryhas been Immeasurable ‘ressed his fellow students, on the Yale campus, 


on the ‘‘ free and independent’’ future of the col- 
onies, in language truly prophetic. James Kent, the famous jurist and com- 
mentator, honored the class of 1781. Rev. Aaron Burr, president of Princeton 
University and father of the slayer of Alexander Hamilton, was one of a 
group of distinguished Yale graduates who became presidents of other col- 
leges, a classification which, in more recent years, must be made to include 
F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia, and D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins. 
Nathan Hale, the martyr; Eli Whitney, the inventor; and Noah Web- 
ster, the lexicographer, are three others of world-wide fame. John C. 
Calhoun was a student there, in 1804, when President Dwight remarked: 
‘«That boy Calhoun has talent enough to be president of the United States, 
and I predict that he will become one.’’ Just a few of the many others are: 
Edmund C. Stedman, Senator George Peabody Wetmore, President Arthur 
T. Hadley, Justices George Shiras and David J. Brewer, and Senator 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew. 

If language falters over the story of Yale, how shall Fair Harvard's 
praises be sung? What would American statesmanship or American let- 
ters be, if one were to strike the names and deeds of Harvard men from our 
records ? 

Tremendous, in its import to the Western Hemisphere, was a scene 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1637, when a poor, consumptive clergy- 
man asked the town council to vote fifty pounds sterling, to 
establish a collegiate school. He was John Harvard, thirty 
years old, and in almost a dying condition. In support of his 
plea, which was successful, he promised to add his own library 
of three hundred and two volumes, and, at his death, his entire 
fortune of eight hundred pounds. 

How unknown to us is the mysterious future! Who could 
have guessed the immortality of the name of a babe born near 
London Bridge, in 1607, into the home of an uneducated 
butcher,—a name so obscure that it was spelled several ways, — 
the name of Harvard! In 1635, it was a name, gentle reader, as 
unheard-of as yours or mine; in 1640, a name heard on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and, in this year of grace, 1901, it is 
known in each continent and every zone under the heavens. 

On the fourteenth day of September, 1638, he died, and he 
was buried from the little church over which he had presided 
for the single year of his residence in America. His bequest 
was worth a hundredfold its intrinsic value, however, in the 
spirit it awakened among the magistrates and the people. ‘It 
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shall be called ‘ Harvard College,’ ’’ the Fathers “ The earliest Benefactor 
declared,and so it became. Think of the influ- of Learning in America,” 
ence of that act upon the politics, the literature, and the Legacy which has 


the science, the intellectual growth of the new gage 
land! Increase Mather, the precocious boy who asihaiepiamiciatauaass 
entered the college at twelve, and, at forty, was the diplomatic representa- 
tive who wrested the charter for the Massachusetts Bay Colony from the court 
of William and Mary; and Cotton Mather, his son, who believed in witch- 
craft, and yet was able to write the ‘‘ Magnalia Christi Americana,’’ which 
will live forever, might both have lived in vain, if the college had not trained 
them to skilled habits of thought. 

That magnificent patriot, Samuel Adams, was a Harvard boy before 
he earned, in behalf of liberty, the English characterization, ‘‘Such is the 
obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, that he can never be con- 
ciliated by any office or gift whatever.’’ So, too, were those other famous 
Adamses, John and John Quincy, each of whom became president of the 
United States. 

It does not seem astonishing, even, that nearly every chief justice of 
Massachusetts, for two hundred years, proudly acknowledged allegiance to 
the Harvard crimson. One of them was Lemuel Shaw, who was described 
as ‘‘easily the homeliest and the most learned man of his time.’’ Rufus 
Choate used to try cases before him. On one occasion, so the tradition 
runs, Justice Shaw overruled Choate. Instead of getting angry, the cele- 
brated lawyer bowed with mock gravity, and said: ‘‘We humbly bow to 
the wisdom of this august court. We look upon this court as the East 
India native looks upon his idol,—he knows that it is ugly, but 
he believes that it is great.’’ 

The immortal Sumner was graduated in the class of 1830, 
along with Charlemagne Tower, (the elder,) Samuel T. Worces- 
ter, John Bozman Kerr, and Elisha Reynolds Potter, the last 
three becoming members of congress. In one of the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article, Senator Sumner is shown in 
company with Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The two men 
were great friends in the later years of their lives, and were in 
the habit of taking walks together from Boston to Cambridge. 
During one of these constitutionals, Mr. Sumner suggested that 
they have their pictures taken. This was done, and the picture 
is now one of the treasures of the Harvard library. By special 
permission, Success is enabled to present the first reproduc- 
tion thereof. 

The impressive scene in the house of representatives, at 
Washington, when John Quincy Adams was stricken with paraly- 
sis, on February 22, 1848, and was carried from the floor in an 

[Concluded on pages 10376 and 1037] 
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The first requisite, when you have a good idea, is to 
ick to it like grim death. 


What Sort of Young Man 
Should Go to College ? 


ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
[President of Yale University] 


Pror the great majority of men, a college course 

is of inestimable value. Fora minority, it is 
worse than useless. How shall a boy determine 
to which of these classes he belongs? 

\ good college offers a student three things: 
theoretical knowledge of principles connected with 
his business, breadth of general culture, and 
friendships that are of service to him now and 
vereafter. If he appreciates these things, and can 
take them seriously, a college is a good place for 

If he cannot thus appreciate at least one of 
them, he would better not go to college at all. 

None of these things can be played with. They 

ust all be achieved by hard work,—none the less 
hard because it is so often pleasurable. 

f a boy thinks that the study of theory is a 
hort and easy way for the attainment of practical 
kill, he is gravely mistaken. It is quite apart 
rom practical skill, and its results show them- 
ves more in the later stages of the student's 
velopment than they do when he first goes into 
office or the shop. The theory of mechanics 
of physics is not to be studied by lectures and 
«periments. It means knowledge of analytical 
geometry and the differential calculus. The theory 
‘f chemistry is not to be learned by amusement in 
the laboratory, but by attention to dry principles 
which require the utmost exactitude of applica- 
tion. The theory of political economy is not to 
be learned by the reading of entertaining books 
und magazine articles. A student who would 
really master it must understand the principles of 
law and of ethics which are more difficult than those 
which he meets in the routine of ordinary busi- 
ness. Those so-called theories which are easily 
acquired and glibly recited are met, in practice, 
with a contempt which is well deserved. 

In like manner, a boy who thinks he can ac- 
quire general culture by flitting from book to 
book, as a butterfly goes from one flower to an- 
other, taking only that which attracts his attention 
and dropping it as soon as he is tired of it, is 
simply engaged in intellectual dissipation. Real 
culture means hard work, to understand forms: of 
expression, whether in science or in literature, in 
painting or in music. A merely careless ob- 
server fails to make any progress toward genuine 
culture. The chief reason why Greek is retained 
in so many of our college courses is that it makes 
a boy see the necessity for this close study, and 
prevents him from deluding himself into a be- 
lief that he is broadening his mind, when he is 
really only acquiring habits of intellectual shift- 
1essness. 

It is an equally grave mistake to regard friend- 
ship as a mere amusement. An acquaintance 
which is sought for the pleasure of the moment 
counts for nothing in a boy's character, or in 
the future life of a man. The friendships that 
really count are those which are wrought out 
through sympathy in hard work for a common 
purpose. Whatever enlists men in loyalty toa 
cause outside of themselves enables them to come 
to a closer knowledge of one another, and to serve 
one another in ways undreamed of by a mere 
pleasure-seeker, Whether it be in study or in 
athletics, in social organization or in religious ac- 
tivity, this spirit of self-devotion is essential for 
him who would realize the value of this side of 
college life. In default of such a spirit, it be- 
comes a mere dissipation, as bad as that of the 
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man who seeks a short cut to technical skill or 
to intellectual culture. 

If hard work in any or all of these directions 
appeals to a boy, let him go to college. If not, 
let him get, as soon as possible, into a practical 
business which will prevent him from wasting his 
energies, and which, although it may tend to 
produce some narrowness, will enable him to avoid 
the far worse evil of inefficiency. 

- * 

‘*The true way to conquer circumstances is to be a 
greater circumstance yourself."’ 

» ” 


Genius, Unexerted, Will Perish 
HENRIK IBSEN 


HE education, moral and intellectual, of each 
individual, must be chiefly his own work. It 
seems to be supposed that,if a young man be sent 
first to a grammar school, and then to a college, 
he must, as a matter of course, become a scholar. 
The pupil himself is apt to imagine that he is to 
be the mere passive recipient of instruction, as he 
is of the light and atmosphere which surround him. 
But this dream of indolence must be dissipated, 
and the student must be awakened to the important 
truth that, if he aspire to excellence, he must be- 
come an active and interested co-operator with his 
teachers and professors, and work out his own dis- 
tinction with an ardor that cannot be quenched, 
and a perseverance that considers nothing done 
while anything yet remains to be done. Every 
man makes his own fortune, both in morals and 
in intellect. 

How else does it happen that young men, who 
have had precisely the same opportunities, are 
continually presenting different results and rush- 
ing to opposite destinies? Difference of talent will 
not explain it, for that difference is very often in favor 
of the disappointed candidate. There are gradu- 
ated from the same college, —aye, often there issue 
from the bosom of the same family,—two young 
men, of whom one is admitted to bea geniusofa high 
order,while the other is scarcely above the point of 
mediocrity. Yet, you shall see the genius sinking 
and perishing in poverty, obscurity, and wretched- 
ness; while, on the other hand, the mediocre one 
plods his slow but sure way up the hill of life, 
gaining steadfast footing at every step, and, often, 
attaining eminence and distinction. In whose con- 
trol is this? Manifestly, in their own: The best 
seminary of learning that can open its portals toa 
student can do no more than afford an opportunity 
for instruction. It depends wholly on the student 
whether he will be instructed or not, or to what 
point he will push his instruction. There is no 
progress without great labor. It is the fiat of fate 
from which no power of genius can absolve a man. 
Genius, unexerted, is like a poor moth that flutters 
around a candle until it scorches itself to death. 

* * 

Make the most and the best of yourself. There is no 

other tragedy like a wasted life. 
» oe 


Be Abreast of the Times 


‘THERE never was another time when well trained, 

up-to-date young men were in so great demand 
as to-day. The time is past when mere tact, or sa- 
gacity, will qualify a man to be a first-rate merchant. 
The successful merchant of to-day must have a 
good knowledge of geography and foreign customs 
and trade conditions, as well as of accounting and 
a dozen other business details. The times demand 
men of large, liberal, energetic minds, and the man 
who insists on doing business in the old-fashioned, 
humdrum way, is as much out of place as the man 
who insists on traveling with an ox team instead 
of by railway. 

The merchant of to-day must use more discretion 
and weigh statements more carefully than any judge 
or juror. He is obliged to balance possibilities, 
and decide what and when it is best to buy and sell. 
Only the shrewdest sagacity, the most far-reaching 
penetration, and the soundest judgment will enable 
a man to discriminate between profitable and dis- 
astrous investments. A hundred things now affect 
the price of wheat, cotton, wool, and tobacco, that 
once had no influence on their value. Within a 
few years, articles once unknown or deemed worth- 
less have created new trades. 

Men who would succeed, and attain eminence 
in their calling, must discard the old-fashioned 
methods of getting on in the world and be abreast 
of the times. A newepoch has been inaugurated, 
and all profitable businesses are being conducted 
on new and modern principles, Men say, on every 
side, that the new is crowding aside the old, and 
improvement is the order of the day. 
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These Things Influence an Employer 


MA4SAGERS of large institutions and business 

houses tell us that they reject a great many 
applications from boys and young men, because of 
badly spelled and carelessly written letters. The 
handwriting and style of a letter are reliable indi- 
cations of the character of the writer. A negligent 
letter, with careless sentences and inaccurate ex- 
pressions, indicates an indifferent mind. The 
structure of the sentences shows the texture of the 
mind which usesthem. Asa rule,a neatly written 
letter, with well-constructed sentences containing 
concise and pointed expressions, indicates a careful 
and systematic mind. A loose-jointed letter shows 
carelessness in the choice of words to express a 
thought, and signifies a loosely constructed mind 
which would be careless in everything. These 
may appear to be small things, but trifles make 
perfection. 

An employer is influenced most by the little 
things, in an application for a position. The little 
remarks dropped, the appearance, the dress, the col- 
lars, the cuffs, the nails, and the hair, —all of these, 
which seem trifles, have proved stumbling blocks 
to the advancement of many a youth. A careless 
expression in conversation, the use of slang, a 
failure to look the superintendent or manager in the 
eye when talking with him, forgetfulness in remov- 
ing one’s hat, holding a cigarette, even an indica- 
tion of the use of tobacco, or the sign of some other 
bad habit, gruffness, lack of politeness, and the 
hundred other seeming trifles, have barred the 
progress of many a youth. 

Learning to spell correctly, to write a plain, 
straightforward letter, without superfluous words, 
correctly punctuated, and in gond, terse English, 
will form a very important stepping-stone in the 
career of a youth. 

+] Lf 

A pleased customer is the best investment, not only to 
an employer, but also to an employee. 

™ “ 


The Will o’ the Wisp of Wealth 


I" IS amazing to consider the number of men who 
are struggling with all their might and main for 
success, and continually missing the mark at which 
theyaim. The fierceness of pursuit, the unnatural 
methods, the tremendous strain on their faculties, 
wreck their lives and make satisfactory achieve- 
ment an impossibility. What are wealth and po- 
sition worth, if one’s life is wrecked in attaining 
them? It seems strange that men should rush to- 
ward their goal at a pace that dissipates their best 
faculties, forgetting that repose, harmony, peace of 
mind and recreation are necessary for all high attain- 
ment. Americans have been frequently criticised, 
and justly, for what is commonly called their ‘‘ mad 
rush to get rich.’’ Two of the most beautiful as 
well as philosophical lines ever written are these 
by the Greek. poet Euripides :— 
Contentment is the root of labor, 
And labor is the root of mankind. 

What does the miser know or care for real life 
or real success? What to him are the finer self- 
culture, the attainment of personal happiness, the 
higher education of life ? How can a man who has 
trained himself only to grind, to seize, and to hold, 
appreciate the sentiments that sway the noblest 
souls? Great wealth cannot buy the things the mind 
yearns for, which the higher manhood longs to at- 
tain. It can only purchase the cravings of the 
coarsest desires. Fine qualities cannot be reached 
by the check-book. 

A really superior condition is enjoyed by the 
man who has the ability to save his money judi- 
ciously, to live in contentment, and to work out his 
best aspirations free from the turmoil around him. 

* ™ 

‘* Vigilance in watching opportunity; tact and daring in 

seizing opportunity; force and persistence in crowding op- 


portunity to its utmost of possible achievement, —these are 
the martial virtues which must command success.”’ 


Personal Elements gf Success 
HENRY WATTERSON 


‘« DERSONALITY,’’ as it is called, is a thing apart; 

a light, that cannot be hidden. It is difficult to 
describe, being in its nature variable. Often it is 
composed of one part talent and two parts character, 
and he who has it may, in spite of other deficien- 
cies, command success. 

Large successes are attainable by the union of 
aptitude and concentration of purpose, coincident 
with opportunity; the meeting of the man and the 
occasion; the suiting of the word to the action, 
the action to the word; self-confidence; unflagging 
courage; absolute probity. 
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The House in which 
Daniel Webster Lived 
while a Student 


THREE great names in American history hold aloft the banner of Dart- 

mouth College,—those of Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and Salmon 
P. Chase,—but the greatest of these is that of Webster. His magnificent 
figure still dominates the college town of Hanover, New Hampshire, and 
attracts more students to that ancient abode of learning than does any other 
influence, or fact, or consideration. 

Fitting, therefore, is the celebration, to be held this month, at Han- 
over, of the one hundredth anniversary of the graduation of the boyish Web- 
ster. The college town will be filled with graduates, old and young, and 
there will be parades and speeches, reunions and general rejoicings. 

With it all, the story of Webster, and his valuable legacy of inspi- 
ration to the vouth of America, will not be over-told. One cannot measure 
the influence of his career, any more than one can measure the influence of 
an idea, a battle, or a book. 

The picture most familiar to the public mind is, of course, that superb 
scene in the senate of the United States, when Daniel Webster, in reply to 
the great Hayne philippic, drew from the Southern senator the declaration 
of nullification, which contained the germ of secession. Webster was ‘in 
the prime of a magnificent manhood. Form, face and presence were in 
perfect accord with his manner, which had a wonderful impressiveness that 
intimacy never altered. But,withal,his bearing was gracious, and so gently 
courteous that he was the delight of his friends, and the admiration of all. 
His oratory was logical, as well as gracious and majestic; and, at times, 
as in this great parliamentary debate, it was sublime and convincing. 


His first Forensic Triumph Was in Aid of his College 


But there are other pictures to which attention should be called. Be- 
fore this time, Webster made his mark in the forensic world by a plea for 
his alma mater, Dartmouth College. When the state legislature altered the 
original charter and reorganized the corporation, the courts sustained the 
legislature. Then it was that Webster , 
arose in his might and appealed to 
the United States. He took the stand 
that the charter of 1769 was a contract. 
The acts in question impaired the con- 
tract; therefore, they were void, because 
they were unconstitutional. Mr. Web- 
ster’s plea was sustained by the supreme 
court. So profound was the impression 
made by the court’s decision, that no 
judge, since that day, has forgotten that 
verdict, or the man who made the plea. 


He Found Difficulty in Declaiming 


While Dartmouth was emerging 
from the humble condition of a school 
for educating Indian children, under the 
patronage of William, Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and the care of Reverend Eleazer 
Wheelock, the founder, Captain Ebene- 
zer Webster was wresting a livelihood 
from the rock-strewn soil of Salisbury, 
(now Franklin,) New Hampshire. His 
two boys, ‘‘Zeke’’ and ‘‘Dan,’’ helped 
him, but the latter was too frail to assist 
greatly. He preferred the reading ot 
books, and was gradually permitted to 
indulge his taste, his father despairing 
of ‘‘ever making anything out of him.’’ 
For this reason, he was given nine 
months’ schooling, —a liberal education 
for so poor a lad, —at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

While there, he found his greatest 
difficulty in declaiming. Many a piece 
did he commit to memory, recite and 
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Dartmouth’s Gribute to Daniel Webster, Her Greatest Son 
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The Boyish Webster, who Was Graduated, 
with Honor, after Working 
his Way through College, amid great Privations 


rehearse in his own room, over and over again; yet, when the day of decla- 
mation came, when his name was called and all eyes were turned toward 
his seat, he could not raise himself from it, and he would go home to weep 
‘«bitter tears of mortification."’ 

That was the boy Webster, who at nineteen had sufficiently conquered 
his timidity to be graduated at Dartmouth, with honor, who worked his way 
through college amid great privations, who had such pluck that even his 
physique responded to his will, and who, finally, when time had ripened 
his powers, became the foremost of constitutional lawyers, and the greatest 
exponent of patriotic and classical oratory. 

Just one more glimpse will suffice. After graduation he began the 
study of law, and, to defray expenses, took charge of an academy in Frye- 
burg, Maine, at one dollar a day, paying his board by copying deeds. His 
spare money was spent in helping ‘‘ Zeke’’ through Dartmouth. 


Dartmouth Boasts three other great Sons 


Salmon P. Chase,of whom Lincoln said, in his homely but picturesque 
phraseology, ‘‘ Chase is about one and one-half times bigger than any other 
man I ever knew,’’ was graduated from Dartmouth, just a quarter of a cen- 
tury later than Webster. 

Rufus Choate, LL. D., a United States senator from Massachusetts, in 
1841,and, after Webster's death, leader of the bar of that state, was a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth. It is said of Mr. Choatethat his powers of oratory were 
so great that he could interest his hearers in the driest subjects. The seer- 
like qualities of Webster led him to anticipate the coming of the Civil War, 
and the same may be said of Choate. A ‘‘ Rufus Choate scholarship’’ exists 
at Dartmouth for students who obtain an average of ninety-two per cent, 
in examinations, which was Mr. Choate’s standing. 

Thaddeus Stevens, for many years a member of congress, and the earliest 
promoter of the free-school movement, as well as the earnest advocate of 
the emancipation and enfranchisement 
of the colored race, was also graduated 
from Dartmouth College. 

When Dartmouth’s sons assemble 
for the centennial celebration, they will 
find the ancient and familiar landmarks 
undisturbed. The humble cottage where 
Webster studied and slept, where he 
cooked his frugal meals and mended his 
own clothes, is still venerated. 


Each of these Halls is Historic 


A certain room in the house once 
occupied by Reverend S. P. Leeds, pastor 
emeritus of the college, is still pointed 
out, with local pride, as the one in which 
Rufus Choate was married to Miss Olcott, 
whose family then owned the property. 

Sanborn House is another famous 
edifice. There lived the late honored 
Professor Edwin D. Sanborn, his son, 
Edwin Webster Sanborn, well known in 
legal and literary circles, and his daugh- 
ter, Kate Sanborn, the witty author 
of «‘Adopting an Abandoned Farm,”’ 
‘‘Round Table Series of Literature,’’ 
and other books. Kate Sanborn is a 
well-known figure in Hanover, for she 
taught a day-school there after severing 
her connection with Washington Univer- 
sity,atSt. Louis. Afterwards, she filled the 
chair of professor of literature, at Smith 
College, for a term of five years. Sanborn 
House, and Rood House, once known 
as Miss Peabody's School for Young 
Ladies, are now used as dormitories. 


ROOD HOUSE 





The Merit of Wholesome 
Living and Intelligent Eating. 


ust for one talk I’m going to forget absolutely that you 
have any souls. We will devote ourselves to nutrition 
ind hygiene, ignoring Comte and Spencer, and other philos- 
yphers, who, as Kipling says, ‘‘deal with people's insides 
from the point of view of men who have no stomachs.”’ 

Wholesome living and intelligent eating have one high 
merit, —they make introspection impossible. Introspection 
s a sort of spiritual dyspepsia. Thousands of girls die of it, and innumer- 

)le thousands more make themselves and their friends miserable, from 
hildhood to old age, because of the same complaint. 

First consider eating. I am persuaded that women, particularly young 
women, might well take a lesson from men in this matter. In city homes, 
for example, the so-called midday luncheon is too often a farce, save when 

ome man of the family is at home. Indolence or preoccupation, or a de- 
e to lessen the work of servants,—more often the last two as a pretext for 
he first, —leads to slighting the meal. Meanwhile, the father and the brothers 
have almost a full-course dinner at a restaurant, and never ask questions 
bout whether or not mamma and the girls have eaten anything. In the 
wrger villages the same condition prevails; but in farmhouses women and 
girls eat almost as regularly as men and boys, and are, as a consequence, 
more healthy. 

I imagine that mothers are largely to blame for this irregularity. They 
let babies eat between meals. Now, eating is a habit. Eat at fixed hours 
ind you will soon want to eat when those hours come; but, eat at all hours, 

indy, crackers, gingersnaps, or apples, and appetite will be gone when meal- 
time comes and something genuinely substantial and nutritious is set 
before you. A bad habit in a boy baby does harm, but it doesn’t last, 
because the boy, in time, has to go out into the world and conform to 
hours fixed by others. A bad habit in a girl baby sticks through girlhood 
und womanhood. She is about the house where the crackers are per- 
petually a temptation. 

Don't think I am abusing crackers; they are excellent with Roque- 
fort cheese; or with apples,—an apple before breakfast being, perhaps, as 
wholesome as anything you can eat; or with candy, which, if pure, is as 
delightful a finish to the dessert as one can indulge in. The offense is in 
the itregularity, for which you will some day have to pay the penalty. 


Physical Vigor Is Now Demanded of Women, as of Men 


Meat, however, is the keystone of energy. It was the good red beef 
of England that won Crécy, and Waterloo. A race that for generations has 
been substantially fed, mothers passing down to their sons such constitu- 
tions as only sufficient and substantial nutrition can develop, will hold its 
»wn, and a little more than its own, so long as this wicked world remains 
what it Is. 

Not usquebaugh, but the potato, has demoralized the people of Ireland. 
Your Irishman sticks to the whiskey when he comes to America, but he 
makes the potato subordinate. Then he becomes not a slave, but a 
master, and dictates terms, as is his right, to the aristocracy of Plymouth 
Rock. The Hindoos, forbidden meat, though wise with the wisdom of the 
incients, lick the dusty boots of Tommy Atkins, who barely knows his 
letters, and acknowledge themselves a subject race, hopeless of ever being 
anything else. 

What place has all this in a talk with girls? Wait a moment and you 
will see. Knowledge is good; tact is better; strength of purpose is best of 
all. Energy of will, force to say ‘‘yes,’’ or ‘‘no,’’ persistence, and what 
might be called defiant vitality, in pursuing a purpose, spring from the 
fighting blood of a meat eater. This quality is now demanded of women, 
1s of men. The best type of American girl needs it. She must have it 
if she is going to accomplish her mission in life. 

Therefore, eat meat. Eat it regularly, at least twice aday. Scrimp on 
dress if you will; keep away from the matinées if you must; but keep 
the human engine supplied with fuel and water. Otherwise, you will not 
be able to get up steam, when getting up steam means success, permanent 
und marked, in life. 

I have known girls, employed by me, who would say, when lunch time 
came: ‘*Oh,I’m not hungry, I won't eat anything to-day.’’ And I have always 
answered: ‘‘Then go home. If you are not able to eat, you are not in fit 
condition to work for me.’’ That may have seemed harsh, but I contend 
thar the lesson was a good one. 

For girls who are so situated that they can acquire it, I recommend 
more than an elementary knowledge of the art of preparing food. We do 
not want to, and we cannot, live as the red Indian did. He was some- 
times a glutton, never a gourmand. Brillat-Savarin, who was one of the 
greatest jurists France ever produced, in his absolutely inimitable 

‘Physiologie du Gout,"’ said :— 


‘‘ First parents of the human species, whose gormandizing is historic, you who 
fell for the sake of an apple, what would you not have done for a turkey with truffles? 
But there were, in the terrestrial paradise, neither cooks nor confectioners. How I 
pity you ! 

‘Mighty kings who laid proud Troy in ruins, your valor will be handed down 
from age to age; but your table was poor. Reduced to a rump of beef or a chine of 
poet, you were ever ignorant of the charms of the matelote, and the delights of a 
ricassee of chicken. ow I pity you! 
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*¢ Aspas‘a,Chloe,and all of you whose 
forms the chisel of the Greeks immortal- 
ized, to the a2spair of the belles of to-day, 
never did your charming mouths enjoy 
the smoothness of a meringue a la vanilia, 
or a /a rose; hardly did you rise to the 
height of a spice cake. How I pity you!” 

Then, after this series of apostro- 
phes, the philosopher went on to an 
argument which no woman who has 
womanly pride in herself will think 
worthy of contempt :— 

“The love of good living is, in some 
sort, instinctive in women, because it is 
favorable to beauty. It has been proved, 
by a series of rigorously exact observa- 
tions, that by a succulent, delicate, and 
choice regimen, the external appearances 
of age are kept away for a long time. It 
gives more brilliancy to the eye, more freshness to the skin, more support to the mus- 
cles; and, as it is certain, in physiology, that wrinkles, those formidable enemies of 
beauty, are caused by the depression of muscle, it is equally true that those who un- 
derstand eating are comparatively four years younger than those ignorant of the art.” 

Now, maybe this last quotation explains the absence of divorces where 
the wife is an expert in gastronomy. ButI think not. The more probha- 
ble explanation is that a husband who has such a wife appreciates her, 
not because she looks young longer, but because she makes his life one 
long, sweet dream of glorious ex¢rées and superb desserts. I believe there 
are more gourmands than artists among the husbands! 

But, if youphave no access to a kitchen range, —if you are of that large 
number of gits-Who-board,.or, more terrible yet, cook their own meals in 
their rooms, ‘do not;despair®’! The possibilities of the chafing dish are in- 
numerable. -Try your best not to fall into a hopeless rut. Do dainty cook- 
ing. Then, sometime, it may be that the fragrance of a perfect Welsh rab- 
bit will bring to your mind the first budding of a love, as long as life, and 
as deep as the grave. Men are queer creatures, are n’t they? 

I suppose that every man’s dream of married life is more or less mixed 
up with the idea of food, —food that he can eat, and can invite his friends to 
eat. He looks forward to what Byron thus describes :— 

Their table was a board to tempt even ghosts 
To pass the Styx for more substantial feasts; 

I will not dwell upon ragouts or roasts, 

Albeit all human history attests 

That happiness for man,—the hungry sinner,— 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner. 

I add a few words as to dissipation. To dissipate is to scatter, to squan- 
der,—money, health, and energy. The buying mania, to which I have al- 
luded, is one form of dissipation. Energy is often dissipated by worry over 
trivial things. Health is often dissipated by late hours, by carelessness of 
diet, by insufficiency or irregularity of sleep. 

One form of dangerous dissipation among young women is taking 
drugs and patent medicines. Bromides for the nerves and quinine for 
every fancied ill have only one normal sequence. That is morphine. The 
patent cure-alls are chiefly alcohol. So is the seemingly harmless Jamaica 
ginger. A cold bath, a long walk in the open air, or even half an hour of 
vigorous calisthenics in your room, will do you more good than these. 
If real sickness comes, call in a doctor, and take what he prescribes. 


Real Women Are Needed in Our Modern Civilization 


As to late hours;—well, you know me well enough by this time not to 
think that I would have you close the doors on innocent pleasure. Sing- 
ing, dancing, the enjoying of spectacles on the stage or in the street are as 
natural to you as breathing. Often you can indulge your proper inclina- 
tions in this line, without breaking up the regularity of your sleep. Some- 
times you cannot. Then I do not say, give up your entertainments, but I 
do say, see that you get eight hours of sleep out of every twenty-four. Let 
nothing stand in the way of that. If you follow this advice consistently, 
you will thank me for it later. 

No single rule of life is more far-reaching than that of old King Alfred: 
‘Eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for recreation.”’ 
But six hours of real work will accomplish more than eight hours of dilly-dally- 
ing; six hours of genuine sleep are better than eight hours of restless dreaming; 
and six hours of active, whole-souled play will do more good than eight 
hours of trivial ‘‘pottering around.’ Never forget that the same elements, 
in mind and physique, that will make you a good and successful profes- 
sional woman, will, if a change comes in your career, make you a good wife 
and mother. Physical strength and mental alertness are as necessary in the 
home as outside of it. Make yourself a woman, a seal woman, not a 
puppet, or a scarecrow. We need more real women, more real men, in 


our twentieth-century civilization. 
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Physical Training (.' 
Underlies Success & 


‘THe attention which is now being given to 

physical culture and health often raises a 
question as to their value as a basis for success 
in life. Occasionally, some man who has risen 
to eminence in his chosen profession, and reached 
a ripe old age, declares that he has never taken 
any physical exercise that he could avoid, and 
attributes his success and long life to this fact. 
Then, again, some physician startles the world 
by asserting that all exercise, over and above 
what is required by one’s occupation, is in- 
jurious to health. It would be impossible, within 
the limits of this brief article, to meet the ex- 
ceptional conditions that probably prompt such radical assertions as these. 
But over against these exceptional cases may be arrayed such a mass of 
facts to the contrary that one is amazed at the temerity of a man who 
would attempt to refute, by a single assertion, the experience of ages. 
Looking at the subject largely, we find plenty of evidence that the nations 
that have given most attention to the development of the body and the 
care of the health have not only been of a superior quality physically, 
but they have invariably attained the greatest mental preéminence, and 
have excelled in the arts of war and of peace. According to Grote, the his- 
torian, Greece devoted more time to the physical training of her youth 
than to all other branches of education combined, and yet Galton tells 
us that the Greeks, as a people, were as superior to us in intellectual ability 
as we are superior to the African negroes. Among modern nations, Ger- 
many, England and the United States rank the highest in mental at- 
tainments, and in industrial and commercial success, and yet these nations 
give more attention to the physical training and health of their school 
children than any others, through their admirable systems of gymnastics 
and athletic sports and games. If we seek for further evidence of men- 
tal superiority associated with fine physiques, we can find it in smaller 
groups than those represented by races or nations. The Fellows of the 
Royal Society in England probably represent as high an order of intellec- 
tual ability as any single group of men that can be selected. Yet, upon 
the evidence of the committee on anthropometry from the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, these men average sixty-nine and 
three-fourths inches in stature. 

The English professional people average sixty-nine and fourteen-hun- 
dredths inches in height, which is only exceeded by the Scottish agricultural 
population,and by the London police, who represent a body of men selected 
especially for their fine physiques. The average Englishman, including all 
classes, is about sixty-seven inches in height. During my experience as 
instructor in physical training at Yale University, from 1873 to 1878, the 
first divisions in scholarship were almost invariably the best divisions in 
physical exercises. At Bowdoin College, according to the investigation 
made by President Hyde, in 1890, the most successful scholars, as a class, 
were found to have the best physiques. At Harvard University, it has been 
found that the percentage of scholarship men who show a high degree of 
physical power, as indicated by the strength test, is fully as large as that of 
the great body of students, while the percentage of weaklings is really less. 
In 1891, Dr. William T. Porter found, from the data obtained by the ex- 
amination of thirty thousand school children in St. Louis, that, among the 
pupils of the same age, those who had succeeded in getting into the highest 
grades were the tallest, and weighed the most, and that those who were in 
the lowest grades were the shortest, and weighed the least. 


Physical Superiority Begets Mental Growth and Induces Success 


In 1896, Dr. Porter’s discovery was confirmed by Charles Roberts, of 
England, who made a similar investigation with the school children of 
London. Mr. Roberts found that there is a definite relation between 
size of body, as determined by stature, weight, and chest girth, and pre- 
cocity and dullness of intellect in children. 

In other words, it has been found that, at corresponding ages, the 
more intelligent classes are taller and heavier than the less intelligent. 
The same conclusion has more recently been reached by Gratsianoff, 
in Moscow, Russia; by Dr. Hastings, in Omaha, Nebraska; by Dr. Chris- 
topher, in Chicago, Illinois; and by Dr. Beyer, in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. If similar observations are made on a large number of school chil- 
dren in any city in the country, it will invariably be found that those who 
are the most successful in their studies have the best physiques, as shown 
by their superior height and weight for their age. As an illustration of the 
influence of judicious physical training upon a dull and sluggish state of 
mind, the experiments tried at the Elmira Reformatory, in New York, in 


Y 


1886, under the direction of Dr. Hamil- 
ton D. Wey, give us most convincing evi- 
dence. Dr. Wey selected some half-dozen 
of the most obtuse dullards that could be 
found in the reformatory, and had them put through 
a special course of vigorous physical training for one 
year. This class began at once to improve mentally 
and morally, as well as physically. All of them made 
such successful progress in their studies as to war- 
rant their promotion from the lowest into the higher 
grades, and most of them maintained their improved 
mental standing after the period of special training 
had elapsed. ‘In any of our large cities, it will be 
found that the so-called poorer classes are not only 
poor in the external evidences of wealth, such as com- 
fortable homes, and valuable properties, but they are 
actually poorer in person than their well-to-do and 
more successful neighbors. ‘There is a difference of 


DUDLEY A. ‘ive inches between the average statures, and twenty 


SARGENT pounds between the average weight, of the best and 

[Professor of poorest-nurtured classes. We also know that crimi- 

Physica cee! nals and lunatics average less in height and weight 
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than the general community, and that there is an ever- 
widening gulf between the physical and mental stam- 
ina of the highest and lowest stratas of society. The relation between a 
good physique and high mental attainments, as shown by great nations, 
communities, and large groups of men, is a little more difficult to show in 
individual cases, because there are so many exceptions. But this is true 
of any deduction that can be made in regard to the human organism. If 
the student of biography will look up the life-history of the men who have 
been the foremost leaders of the world, in every branch of service and 
kind of endeavor, he will find, almost invariably, that they have been 
men with sound bodies and vigorous minds. Among the men of world- 
wide fame possessing superior physique may be mentioned Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Charlemagne, William the Conqueror, Martin Luther, Cromwell, 
Peter the Great, Samuel Johnson, Goethe, and Bismarck. 


These Leaders Have Been Men of Hardy Physique 


Walter Scott, Robert Burns, and Professor Wilson, of Scotland, were 
distinguished nearly as much for their athletics as for their literary achieve- 
ments. Peel, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Campbell, Bright, Palmerston, and 
Gladstone, and other great political and legal leaders of England, were all 
men of vigorous health and hardy physiques. So were the great political 
and pulpit orators, like Fox, Burke, and Chalmers, of England, and Patrick 
Henry, Webster, Charles Sumner, Beecher, Chapin, Brooks, John Hall, 
and Dwight L. Moody, of our own country. The great founders and pre- 
servers of the nation, like Washington, Franklin, Presidents Jackson and 
Lincoln, and some of the chief justices, like John Marshall, Lemuel Shaw, 
John B. Gibson, and Samuel F. Miller,wére men of powerful bodies, capable 
of great physical strength and endurance. Our great financiers, manufactur- 
ers, and successful men of affairs, like Vanderbilt, McCormick, and Hun- 
tington, were of sturdy stock and great constitutional vigor. So are Mor- 
gan, Carnegie, and the present-day leaders in the triumphs of gigantic 
business enterprises. 

The twenty-nine distinguished Americans whose names were se- 
lected to adorn the ‘‘Hall of Fame,’’ at the New York University, 
will be found to have been considerably above the average in height and 
weight; to have lived, upon an average, over seventy years; and to have 
been blessed with good working constitutions and very good health. It 
is true that many distinguished men, like Alexander, Napoleon, Milton, 
Wesley, Alexander Hamilton, Wellington, and General Roberts of South 
African fame, have been below the average professional man, in stature. In 
point of weight, however, it is a question whether they would not surpass the 
average. I think they would. Sometimes, such eminent men as Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Darwin, and Francis Parkman, the historian, are brought 
forward as illustrations of men who have become distinguished and suc- 
cessful, in spite of being in feeble health. They all had strong constitutions, 
and Darwin had a vigorous physique, which he inherited from his father. 
He practiced athletics in his youth, and so did Francis Parkman, who con- 
tinued doing so until a few years before his death. They were all prodigious 
workers, and each one impaired his health by over-application and almost 
constant mental strain. As soon as they found their health impaired, they 
conserved their vital energies by reducing their social and extraneous duties 
to a minimum, lived under the most favorable hygienic conditions, and de- 
voted themselves exclusively to their special pursuits, which. called, how- 
ever, for a broad range of mental activity. By pursuing this method, they 
were able to accomplish an extraordinary amount of work, and to arrive at 
a tolerably good old age. Parkman lived to be seventy, Darwin to be sev- 
enty-three, and Herbert Spencer is still alive and active, at eighty-two. 
Although these men had, respectively, functional disturbances of the special 
senses, stomach, and nervous system, that impaired their efficiency in some 
directions, they could hardly be called invalids. Indeed, the great amount 
of mental work they did had its force-equivalent in the food they consumed. 
This food must have been digested, and sent, as blood, to the brain, and 

[Concluded on pages 1046 and 1047) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE BUSY WORLD TOLD IN 


T HE_OPENING of the new tracts for settlement in the 
Wichita and Kiowa Indian reservations in Oklahoma, 
\ugust 6, was marked by many interesting scenes. 

lo prevent disorder and violence, the secretary of the in- 

terior divided the area into 13,500 allotments of one 
indred and sixty acres each. All persons qualified to 
receive an allotment had to register at the government 
nd office, at El Reno, Oklahoma, before July 29. As there were over 

)0,000 applications, a great many were, necessarily, disappointed. Each 

pplication was sealed in an envelope, and, on July 29, the envelopes 


TH continued unrest among the industrial classes of 

Russia is causing the liveliest concern among the 
military authorities, as well as among civilians, who hoped 
to see an ameliorated future. This unrest has been in- 
creased by the recent discovery of the movement for the 
reorganization of a general trades union of all the work- 
men in the iron and steel manufactories. The Russian 
a7 government is gradually awakening to a realization of the fact that the 
Y time is rapidly approaching when it will no longer be wise to take 
the side of the employers, against the employed. If Russia were to 







were drawn, at random, from the boxes in which they had been deposited, find herself at war with a great power, she would be fortunate if able to con- 
d the names were recorded in the order in which they were drawn. On duct it without any obstructive drawback in the shape of domestic troubles 
\ugust 6, the lucky ones were called in the order of their names and presented and complications. If the industrial and labor conditions should drag 
with a deed for their tract. The greater part of the new settlement will be along in the present precarious and treacherous way, for a few generations, 
evoted tothe raising of wheat. It has added considerably Russia would require a garrison in every industrial cen- 


) the population of Oklahoma, which, as Congressman Flynn 
points out in an article in this issue of SUCCEss,is destined 
laim the next place amid the stars in our country’s flag. 


ter in the empire. She would require seven hundred 
thousand troops, which would have to be recruited in Fin- 
land and Poland. Industrial discontent and political dis- 
affection are, for fundamental reasons, synonymous and 
inseparable terms when applied to the great mass of im- 
patient and dissatisfied Russians. 











SENATOR W. A. CLARK has invaded Russia and is at the 

head of the largest copper company ever recorded in 
e czar'srealm. This company has been capitalized at 
even million, five hundred thousand dollars, and six mil- 
ons of the stock is held by Senator Clark. The valuable 











The Red Man's latest : . 
pve hegre arta" ACOORDING to the editorial utterances of some of the 


British papers, John Bull is heartily tired of the Boer 


mines at Semipalatinsk will be operated. For many years, through the nar- War and would like to end that unfortunate affair as soon as possible, and 
row-mindedness of the Russian officials, American and English capitalists without additional expense. The most observing thinkers of Great Britain 

ve been denied the privilege of mining in Russia; and, asa result, many did not believe that the war would last as long as it has, nor did they 
valuable properties have remained in idleness and thou- count on the resolution of the Boers to hold out to the last 


nds of men have been denied work. This has been due, 
ot to a desire to retard progress, but to preserve the Rus- 
n methods of government and class supremacy. Senator 
irk’s achievement is a worthy one. It will give the Rus- 
ins anew idea of the things that promotea people’ s welfare. 


man. From the present outlook, the Boers’ system of guer- 
rilla warfare will continue for years. They have plenty of 
horses and ammunition, and courageous men. 











Gir JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE has announced that Great Britain 

is now in the midst of negotiations for a new Panama 
Canal treaty which he hopes will meet the views of both 
President McKinley and the British cabinet. He will not 











‘HE LATEST American ‘‘invasion’’ of Europe is the car- 
rying of fresh California fruits to London and Paris in 





the face of the competition of the Spanish and Italian fruit- Invading the John is tired of Make public the details of the new agreement, but says 
rowers. A Valencia, Spain, paper says: ‘‘California oran- czar’s realm the Boer debate that there is no use making treaties which the senate is 
res, peaches, apples and pears reach Paris, after traversing likely to refuse, inferring, perhaps, that, this time, an effort 
« thousand miles,in a more appetizing condition than ours,’’ and adds that has been made on the part of Great Britain to accede to the demands of 
her fruit-growers can only compete with America by employing America’s America. The great merchant interests of America, and all who cherish 
proved methods of cultivation. California is a natural fruit garden, and advancement and progress, will welcome any treaty that the senate can 
crops are far too large to be consumed in the home mar- accept. This matter has been lagging too long; the canal 


kets. For years,the California orchardist has been seriously 
sidering the foreign demand, and many wonderful 
hemes have been devised to ship fresh fruit abroad. Cali- 
fornia prunes have, generally, taken the place of the French 
rticle, and California oranges have been cultivated until 
ey have reacheda state of perfection never before attained. 


must be built. Probably, in the new treaty, Great Britain 
will grant all concessions asked by the United States. 











ROFESSOR ATKINSON, superintendent of schools in the 
Philippine Islands, announces that he will have to ask 
for another thousand American school-teachers. Every 
pacified town on the islands is asking for schools and a 
chance to learn English. In many places, army officers 
five thousand dollars of the amount of the indemnities and soldiers are instructing the natives. This desire for 
laimed by the United States. While this sum does not ; an English education means much, and,when it is secured 
entirely cover the claims, the state department is satisfied, Yankee fruits sold Tbe best sort by a majority of the people, will go a long way toward in- 
ind regards the settlement as a diplomatic victory. The throughout Europe of ‘want ad’ suring peace and contentment. 
ndemnity was demanded for the murder, by Turkish sol- 
diers, of Frank Lentz, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, while making a tour of OFFICIAL reports show that, during 1900, the United States produced the 
\rmenia, for ‘‘Outing;’’ for injuries suffered by persons of Armenian birth largest amount of coal ever recorded in the country’s history, and 
who had been naturalized in the United States; and for damages inflicted continued in the place of supremacy among coal-producing countries of 
yn the American college at Karput, Armenia. These claims the world. The total output was 267,542,444 tons,an increase over 
vgainst Turkey were first presented during President Cleveland’s the preceding year of 13,802,452 tons, valued at $703,636,627. 72. 
first term, and a settlement has been repeatedly demanded by SS 
the American state department, only to be denied by the per- 
plexing Sultan. Finally, the American government sent war-ships 
to Constantinople. This threatening attitude, combined with the been seen for centuries, is to be ruffled by the prows of progress. 
forcible arguments of United States Minister John G. A. Leishman, Owing to the increase of traffic and the influx of tourists, the his- 
brought about the settlement. It is a great victory, inasmuch as 4. Voto-gate ‘torical sea is to have a line of motor boats plying between Kerak, the 
several other countries have large claims against Turkey, which  coliector of bilis ancient capital of the land.of Moab, and the mouth of the Jordan 











‘HE Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid II., has paid ninety- 

















THe Dead Sea, which for countless years has been a forsaken soli- 
tude in the desert east of Judzea,and on whose waves no sail has 











have been refused for years, and these countries have looked with River. The first steamer has been finished at Hamburg, Germany. 
jealousy and contempt on any payment promised to the United States. It was named the ‘‘ Prodromos,’’ meaning the forerunner. It is one hun- 
S55 dred feet long, and will carry thirty-four passengers, besides a cargo of 

GERMANY is again being prevailed upon to increase the duties on bread- freight. A second steamer is being built. The promoters of this new 
stuffs imported from the United States. The present tariff levies enterprise are the inmates of a Greek cloister in Jerusalem. The trade 


duties of eight dollars and seventy-five cents a ton on wheat and rye, 
and seven dollars a ton on oats. The increase of these duties which 
the German tariff conference is said to have agreed upon will bring 
them up to sixteen dollars and twenty-six cents a ton on wheat, and 
fifteen dollars a tori on rye and oats. The imperial government will 
yield, no doubt, for state policies, to the clamorous demands of the 
tariff conference, which is being dictated to, apparently, by the agri- 
cultural party. The burden will be felt by the poor of the country, 
who are in no better condition in Germany than elsewhere. The Ger- 
man grain crop of this year, from all reports, will be far below the fe 


of Kerak with the inland towns is of considerable importance to-day. 











Tut powerful consolidation of brains and capital, —the United States 
Steel Corporation, —and the organized labor in its employ, have been 
waging a serious contest. The strike arose from the corporation’s de- 
sire to destroy labor-unionism, but this action has apparently made the 
labor unions stronger, and the bond of sympathy between unions of 
different trades infinitely greater. The corporation said it would pay 
the best possible wages, for the shortest hours, to the men it might 
choose; the trades unions said that non-union and union labor 
should be employed, without discrimination of any kind, in the mills, 
and that the men should be perfectly free to organize without prejudice 
“teen to their interests, individually or collectively, either overt or covert. 
N THE darkest days of the Civil War, the hearts of the Union sol- Bread” A settlement was attempted by mutual-concessions, although political 
diers, confined as prisoners in the Andersonville stockade, were influence, as alleged, may have been exerted in the matter. The 
cheered by the bubbling of a fountain which came to be known as “The leaders of such conflicting forces, no doubt, bow to the powers that guide 
Spring of Providence.’’ Recently, a fountain of Italian marble was erected them. Mr. Morgan has to consider the interests of twenty-five thousand 
and dedicated over the spot where the original spring was holders of the steel corporation securities, which amount to 
situated, by the National Association of Union ex-Prison- Capital and lebor’e $1, 500,000, 000, and the overwhelming mass of allied ac- 
ers of War. The fountain bears, beautifully carved on a tivities that would be affected by a prolonged laborwar. Mr. 
its front, as an inscription, the immortal words of Lin- Shaffer has to think of the million people—the families of 
coln: ‘*With malice toward none; with charity for all.’’) - —, the workers, —who depend on the wages paid in the mills. 
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average, and the call for American cereals will not be diminished. 
The people must have bread, and will adopt extreme measures to get it. 
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of Tt" reduction in war revenue, resulting from the with- LJEUTENANT TILtey, U. S. N., governor of the province 
e drawal of stamp taxation, will amount to $44,000,- of Tutuila, by excluding i intoxicants from the island, 
d o00 a year. The largest reduction will be in the matter has performed a service that will be of everlasting benefit 
\- of certain liquors, where the amount will be $9,800,006 to the natives. Nothing else has so greatly dwarfed the 
° a year. The next largest figures are for bank checks, commercial and industrial growth of the South Pacific 
* $7,000,000; tobacco, $7,000,000; promissory notes, $3, - Islands as the promiscuous introduction of spirituous 
n 500,000; proprietary medicines, $3,950,000; cigars, liquors by irresponsible people. These islands are won- 
e $3, 000, 000 ; and insurance, $3,000,000. The reduction lifts a burden of derfully productive, and the natives would as readily learn of the advan- 
e a ciderable proportions from the people, for which they are grateful. tages of tilling the soil as of the horrifying effects of drunkenness, if the 
o == foreigners would make it their purpose to so deal with them. Lieutenant 
* HoNcREss is relied upon to auieasint the expenditure of $100,000, 000 to Tilley deserves the thanks of his countrymen, for taking this important step 
2S irrigate the arid lands of the Pacific Slope, as the matter has been urged in the development of those of the Samoan Islands that belong to the United 
iz by those interested in trans-Pacific commerce. The arid region requiring States, and time will prove his wisdom in the progress the natives will make 
5, irrigation covers an area a thousand miles square, east of the Sierra when freed from the demoralizing influence of rum. 
1- Nevada Mountains. There are a great many valleys which can be reached == 
a by streams derived from the melting snows of the higher altitudes. These FPINANCIERS report that there is a possibility of the concen- 
1- valleys have been surveyed, and reserv oir sites have been selected. There tration of banking capital, owing to the fact that the cus- 
S- is plenty of precipitation in this region, but it comes in winter in the form tomers who want to borrow thousands are becoming scared, 
da of snow. The water resulting from the melting of the snow, while those who want to borrow millions are increasing. Banks 
1- it is proposed, will be stored in huge dams for subsequent $100.00000022 with small capital cannot, of course, meet such demands; and 
use. Trade could hardly fail to obtain a great stimulus from 2 so the magnitude of financial operations will lead, it is thought, 
the movement, and the area would be improved asa place |FOR ARID LANDS to the consolidation of banking capital, and possibly to the 
. of habitation. It will mark the beginning of new railway lines. establishment, in financial centers, of a few large banks with 
a lll, = Uncle Sam will irrigate enormous resources, through which smaller banks will con- 
id AT LENGTH, we can record a flying machine that can move the dry Western plains duct their transactions. It is certain to meet with opposition. 
in against the wind, and can be guided at will. We are = 
~y glad to say that the inventor, Sefior Santos-Dumont, is an American, a THE GREAT yellow dragon has left the Chinese capital, and the imperial 
st native of Brazil, and former student in United States educational institu- court of the Flowery Kingdom finds it impossible to return thither. The 
Tr. tions. He seems to have made a name that will ultimately rank with those dragon is regarded as the protector and genius of the royal family,—the em- 
of of Stephenson and Fulton. As yet, Sefior Dumont’s is not an ideal flying bodiment of all the forces of motion, and the power of offense and defense. 
machine, but, for three days, it mounted the air and circled It is claimed to have the gift of transformation and to be 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris, and, acccording to experts, but the personification of moods, and the imperial family be- 
sin for its defective motor, would have performed some feats lieves that all happenings of state are governed by its 
ned that might have been of transcendent importance. Sefior moods. It is by such trifles that the policy of China has 
th Dumont's machine depends on a balloon; the final airship, been dictated. The conservative officials of the country 
“a probably, will not. But it is the first step that counts. The are jubilant, and well they may be. It was the sun of their 
ys first locomotive, the first steamboat, the first typewriter, the reform, rising over the purple domes of Pekin, that drove 
is first automobile, were but crude affairs which have had to the dragon from his lair. 
at be improved, year after year, even to this late day. They = 
of are now the creations of a thousand brains. A multitude GINCE the first of last June, $15,974,872 has been given 
mm of inventors will begin to improve Sefior Dumont's machine, The first argosy China’s dragon as gifts to the colleges of this country. All the gener- 
aot and shape the commodious airship of the future. A new, of the upper air — dislikes reform ous donors are not the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Van- 
a wide, interesting field in practical invention has thus been ; derbilts, and other multi-millionaires of the nation. Thou- 
in opened, and the chances for achievement in it are illimitable. Since sands of alumni have added, in proportion to their means,to the common 
Sefior Dumont’s success, Monsieur de Lagarde, who has invented a naviga- cause,—education. Nearly all the leading colleges received splendid con- 
ble balloon, made an ascent at Valenciennes, and appeared to have his ship tributions, and many will now be able to promote some needed improve- 
i under perfect control. Another young French aéronaut, Monsieur Bassan, ments that have been in a backward state because of a lack of funds. 
nd intends to cross Russia in his balloon, and declares that he em 
sry will make the voyage in a few days. Sefior Dumont says PEAKING of education prompts the announcement that 
¥4 that he hopes soon to make an aérial voyage around the eighty-five Cuban teachers are studying English at 
on world, We must begin to reckon with dirigible navigation. Harvard University. They are transported to and from 
rm It is not quite seventy-five years since Tennyson “‘dipt Cuba at the expense of the government,and Harvard pro- 
ery into the future, far as human eye could see,’’ and— vides a special course of instruction. Americans will have 
in- Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, to look to their laurels: the three leading scholars in the 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales. class of 1901, at Harvard, were two Germans and a Swede. 
Sas Where Baldwin Brain oil for the Hereafter, graduates of the United States naval academy, 
the FrOUR HUNDRED human lives, seventy-five million dollars, ay put the flag wheels of progress at Annapolis, who desire an advanced course in naval 
nd and two hundred ships have been lost in the fruitless architecture, will not go to Europe, but to the Massa- 
; of efforts to find the north pole, but these facts have not daunted Evelyn B. chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, or to the naval school at the 
ver Baldwin, who is now near Archangel on his second voyage to plant the University of Michigan, whose naval departments now equal those of the 
72. American flag on the apex of the world. He is better equipped than any European countries. These American colleges have been making rapid 
of his predecessors, and has taken an unusual supply of dogs, hoping, headway under American naval professors. 
oli- with their assistance, to overcome many difficulties. He will make << 
has Franz Josef Land the base of his operations, as he believes this TT DEMAND for labor shows no diminution. The governor 
-ss, route to bethe most available of all the pathways to the pole. The of Kansas was obliged to issue an edict that all tramps in 
his- search for Explorer Peary and his wife and babe, who have not the state must go to work in the wheat fields. This did not bring 
the been heard from since March 31,1900, has begun. The steamer any more help to the farmers, but it succeeded in ridding Kansas 
dan ‘‘Erik’’ left Sydney, Cape Breton, recently, on this quest, in com- of its army of idlers, and gave proof to the assertion that there 
ny. mand of Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary of the Peary Arctic Club. are men who would rather live in indolence and beg sustenance, 
un- == Work in abundance than improve their condition by work. As a result, the farmers 
» of HESCIENTIFIC test of a new storage battery of Thomas A. Edison for each willing one have been obliged to import laborers from New York, and the 
new warrants the belief that there is but a short step left in the steady influx of immigrants has found a glad welcome; and yet, 
ade direction of a practical solution of the most important of the unsolved one-fifth of the grain crop west of the Mississippi will go to waste because 
lay. problems of electricity. The field of usefulness of the storage battery is there are not enough men to care for it. In some sections of Pennsylvania, 
wider than that once claimed for the locomotive; since, in addition to its farm labor is so scarce that women ana ever girls are employed to work in 
ates service in connection with transportation, it will have innumer- the fields. Those who scoff at the claim of prosperity are in- 
een able uses in the arts and in domestic economy. It is claimed vited to study these facts. The demand for labor is only possi- 
de. for Mr. Edison’ s new invention that, by the use of a novel com- ble in times of real prosperity. Some occupations may be 
the pound of iron for the positive pole, combined with the same overcrowded, but those willing to turn to any honest labor seem 
off amountof graphite, and a negative pole of finely divided nickel to find no difficulty in securing it. We have no reason to de- 
pay and graphite, the weight of the storage battery has been reduced z ; tract from the excellence of the liberty-giving doctrines of 
ight to less than one-third, the time for charging reduced to one- Tin fairtiniaiinen tae our government, but it seems that the edict of the governor of 
e om half, and the rapid deterioration now incident to the use of eltion vectia: T. A, Sten Kansas might be considered in federal circles. 
ills, lead cells practically done away with. The new battery, it is SS tas 
dice claimed, will drive a car or automobile a hundred miles with but a single I* A few days, the new defender of the ‘‘ America’ s’’ cup, the ‘Constitution,’’ 
vert, charge, instead of thirty miles,as do those now in use. It will soon make elec- and the new challenger, the ‘‘ Shamrock II.,’’ will be courting the breezes 
tical tric motors much cheaper than horses for all manner of hauling. Mr. Edison off Sandy Hook, New York, for the coveted trophy. The ‘‘Constitution’’ has 
The promises that its cheapness will make it popular and within beaten the old defender, the ‘‘Columbia,"’ a sufficient num- 
uide reach of all, That practical man of science, Professor Gar- ber of times to watrant her ability to meet the ‘«‘Shamrock 
sand rett P. Serviss,who has made an intimate study of thenew | II.,’’ which seems to bea better yacht in many respects than 
nt to storage battery, endorses the opinion of the inventor that the ‘‘Shamrock I.,"’ thus giving the coming contest consider- 
5 oe. it will take the place of the trolley, the locomotive, and able perplexity. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, deserves 
Mr. the horse. The new battery will soon be placed on ex- |.) eines teniaaiinli praise for his patriotism in building the «‘ Independence. 
in off hibition at the Pan-American Exposition, as will, also, question again is: Though Mr. Lawson's yacht showed that she had speed, 
sills. Mr. Edison’s new thermopile, which is another wonder. «Which will win?” it seems that the ‘‘Constitution’’ is the best defender. 
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NCIDENT to our recently 
achieved position in the fore- 
front of the nations of the world, 
the discussion is more general 
and of greater interest than ever, 
as to what type, common to all 
the states, the future American 
will be. The individualism of states is dying out. Great- 
er unity and- more frequent communication between the 
different sections account for this. Of whatever type that 
composite American is to be, there is no section of the 
country that is going through a better or quicker process 
of evolving him than Oklahoma. 

Of course, it is the pride of every state that it has 
the best type of citizen, just as every mother has the 
prettiest baby; so it is not a matter of bad taste for us to 
claim superiority for the people of our splended little 
commonwealth. But Oklahoma really has reasons for 
distinction, and they are as numerous as varied. It is 
ideally situated, geographically, in regard to climate and 
intermigration. It raises the products of all the zones. 
It has the grains of all the fields, and the fruits of all 
the orchards, Its population is more truly varied than that of any other western 
state. It is the division line between the Northandthe South. Here the 
Southerner and the Northerner have met, equally and naturally. Each has 
reached the confines of his locality, without stepping into that of the other, 
and each has given up something of his own, and assumed that of the other. 


The Territory Is a Miniature of the Whole Country 


The result is, territorially, that consummation so devoutly to be wished, 
nationally, and which has been forwarded by the splendid patriotism of 
the Spanish War, and the wise policy of President McKinley, the heart- 
union of the South and the North. Socially, religiously, 
and politically, there are no extreme creeds. 

Another characteristic of Oklahoma is the high grade 
of intelligence of its farming population. This is easily ac- 
counted for. The man who has moved from the place where 
his ancestors have lived for many generations has widened his 
mental vision. He may not be richer in material wealth, but 
he is richer in experience. The average Oklahoma farmer has 
moved twice. There is nothing of the backwoodsman about 
him, nor of the settled, satisfied drone of the older states. In 
fact, there is no difference in intelligence between a farming 
and acity population. A majority of Oklahomans have been 
in more affluent and influential circumstances; the conse- 
quence is that present occupation or condition argues noth- 
ing as to their intelligence or education. That is a matter of 
circumstances. They have ‘‘gone to the wall’’ somewhere 
during the depressed condition of the country up to four years 
ago, and, rather than persist any longer in the unequal struggle, 
have ‘‘thrown up the sponge,’’ so to speak, and come out 
here where there are fewer distinctions, where everybody is an old citizen 
after six months, and where every mature man can vote and run for office. 

This newness, this unsettled condition, it is, that induces that extra ac- 
tivity, noticeable between the country and the town. Coming from every- 
where, Oklahomans have world-wide interests. They receive and write more 
letters,and take and read more papers. They come to townoftener. Each 
is, in himself, a rural delivery. He is heir to all improvements. There 
are no old wagons, buggies, or farm implements. A man who does not like 
equality with a vengeance need not come to Oklahoma. The ‘‘is,’’ and not 
the ‘*has been,’’ counts. Reputation acquired elsewhere counts for nothing, 
if, when put to the test, it is found wanting. There are no maimed or crip- 
pled people in Oklahoma. The territory carries no burden of 
the indigent, and only a slight one of the unfortunate. This 
is the result of the land being opened in a ‘‘rush.’’ At the 
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rented. During the past four years, the territory has 
felt the general prosperity of the country, only to a 
greater degree. There has been a large immigration 
from northern states, into the territory, attracted by the 
fine climate, the warm and short winters, the great 
ease with which corn and wheat can be raised, and 
the cheap method of fattening cattle for the markets, 
These farmers, coming mainly from Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Northern Missouri, are well-to-do, and 
bring money with them. They have sold their farms 
in their old homes, and are buying twice as much 
land in the territory, for the same money. The abun- 
dant crops of the territory, joined with the financial 
conditions of the country, have produced a veritable 
boom. All the cities and towns are having an ab- 
normal growth, and the railroads are striving with one 
another to get new territory. 

There is more than a million dollars to the credit 
of the schools. The enthusiasm for schools in the ter- 
ritory has amounted almost to a fault. With a popu- 
lation of something over four hundred thousand, the 
territory has, by legislative creation, one university, 
three normal schools for the training of teachers, and two agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, besides several sectarian institutions for higher learn. 
ing. American citizenship being necessary to acquire title to lands from 
the government, ninety-five per cent. are native-born. There are but five 
and one-half per cent. illiterates, which is less than in thirty-five states and 
territories. It is safe to prophesy a high standard in educational matters, 

The present area of Oklahomais purely agricultural, but, with the opening 
of the land of the Kiowas and the Comanches, this summer, there is promise of 
various minerals. The new country is the only mountainous region of Okla- 
homa. The Wichita Mountains, being the western extension of the Ozarks, 
are among the most picturesque in the United States. They 
abound in immense stretches of valleys and magnificent parks, 
While not on as grand a scale as the Garden of the Gods, the 
scenery is equally varied, gigantic piles of rock rising skyward 
in formidable shapes, with streams and springs abounding and 
coursing away through the rich meadows. Here, stories of 
gold and silver have tickled and disturbed the fancies of the 
prospector for years. Here are the fabled Spanish mines, 
Whether there is any gold or silver, in paying quantities, re- 
mains yet to be learned, though old miners continually declare 
there is; but there are oil, gas,asphaltum, lead, zinc, iron, and 
coal, without doubt. This region will draw a greater ‘‘rush,”’ 
at the opening, than any previous one, because of all these 
prospects. Men will not be satisfied until they have turned the 
mountains up, and dug deep down into the earth. 

Another cause of increase in the population of Oklahoma is 
the allotting of lands in severa!ty among the Indians in the 
Indian Territory,and the sale of the surplus to the white men. 
Here are already-developed coal and iron mines, and quarries 
of building rock. Immediate statehood for Oklahoma, with or without the 
Indian Territory, would greatly stimulate development. The safety of a 
constitution and the permanency of the laws would be greater guaramtees to 
capital,and more security forinvestment. This possibility is at Land. When 
the two territories are united, there will be no more varied or resourceful 
state. Here will bea many-colored civilization, having, in its composite, 
the more fully-reclaimed Indian as a social and political factor. 


It Is the Lustiest Child in Uncle Sam’s Large Family 


But, as for Oklahoma, born twelve years ago in poverty and distress, it 
has become opulent; cradled in unrest, it has become homogeneous, and 
the curses of hate have turned into prayers of thankfulness. 
Pride and plenty abound everywhere; and, with its bounteous 
earth beneath and its benign sky above, its good name and 





crack of a Winchester, lo! fifty thousand people were made 
citizens of Oklahoma, April 22, 1889. This was repeated five 
times, in the next six years; each time, whole communities be- 
ing created in the twinkling of an eye. These were sound, 
active men and women. 

It is most natural to compare Oklahoma with Kansas. 
Coming through the state into the territory, the impression 
that Oklahoma has made as great progress in twelve years as 
Kansas has in forty-five cannot be avoided. When crossing 
the southern boundary of Kansas, the demarcation between 
the two commonwealths cannot be discerned, though the 
Cherokee Strip has been settled but seven years. Fully as 
large a percentage of the soil is under cultivation; the or- 
chards are as extensive,and, being younger, are more vigorous, 
while the farmhouses, being more modern, are more com- 
modious and attractive. Considering that there are no large 
cities, the population of the farming portion of the territory is 
as numerous to the square mile as that of the Middle Western 
States. There are no waste lands; even the school lands are 





fame extend abroad. In the midst of all this, the people do 
not forget, nor ever will, the act of munificent justice of con- 
gress in giving free homes to Oklahoma, thus saving its settlers 
sixteen million dollars. 





[Congressman Flynn, who so ably sets forth the story of Oklahoma 
in the foregoing article, has had a romantic career. When a boy of twelve, 
he sold newspapers, in Buffalo, for a living, supplying the suburban 
districts of Limestone Hill. At fifteen, he began writing items of news 
for the Buffalo ‘‘Sunday News,”’ in addition to his circulation work, 
and a few years later moved West, and established the Riverside, Iowa, 
‘*Leader."’ He studied law, too, and, when the rush to Oklahoma en- 
sued, in 1889, he was one of the first to establish himself in the night- 
born city of Guthrie. President Harrison appointed him postmaster 
there, and this proved a stepping-stone to a public career. In 1 
when thirty years of age, he was elected to congress by a substantial 
majority. In the ten years which will expire in 1902, he has been 
elected four times and defeated once. ile territorial delegates do 
not, as a rule,secure much recognition in the work of legislation, se ex- 
cellent has been Mr. Flynn's record that he is —— asa 
candidate for a United States senatorship, from Oklahoma, in the 
event of the admission of the territory into the Union as a state.— 
THE EDITOR.] 
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Working One’s Way Through College 
oO“. of the last articles penned by the late a WO oO a Ss em 
Frances E. Willard was sent to SUCCESS, ' 
under the title, «‘A Cow His Capital,’’ and pub- 
lished, under her signature, in one of the early Restores to Health, Str engthens the Heart 
—~ issues of the magazine. sites “eheeaicl I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the 
«Many years ago,’’ wrote Miss Willard, ‘‘a ideal orinci eas P 7 
farmer s boy in his teens determined to go to col- ——t of ogee | and P wp rang ys 
lege, b but he knew his parents could not help him. fect - it is not ng pro lema tical cory, but 
However, he kept studying the problem, until a system of physiological exercise, based 
it occurred to him that if they would let him have upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 
a good milch cow he would feel free to fare forth And if ill fol insteencal 
oy into the wide world and see what he could f n * you will follow my instruc _ 
mf do for himself. The proposition struck them as or a few weeks I will promise you su 
y =e most original and practicable. So they chose the a superb muscular development and 
a very best cow in their dairy, and ‘the young such a degree of vigorous health as to 
. great man soon started off, driving her along the road, forever convince you that intelligent 
1 oan and making as straight a line as he could rd > direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success 
arkets, certain academy, some seventy-five or a hundre in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will 
pe < yen upon the central idea of which our need to digest his food with pepsin nor nature with a 
lo, and aeeq ok asked tat Wk Wie aha design of dose of physic, I will give you an appetite and a strong 
farms this issue,—related the further adventures of the stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will 
na hero telling how he was treated with kindness and fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will 
a nea d will all along the road, and, when he reached regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of 
ritable the seminary, was permitted to put into operation lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work 
mn a his idea of utilizing the dairy products of his prop- as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will 
th one erty for living expenses. He was ongused —_ keep you up to the standard of ph-sical and mental ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
ag bamag se: in on og time, an Haase “ energy. I will increase your nervous force and Originator and Sole Instructor, 
, x; 2 rf . . . 
- credit a, New a ry + yitageien gett om . a a capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will 
METI Ccocinal of the seminary to which he Sad Geel sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker 
‘ee ne a ith his cow. He served some years in that i must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise 
et. e capacity, and then became professor of Hebrew in you all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as 
al pe a theological school, and author of an important that study improves the intellect. 
le commentary on the Scriptures. While it is true 
5 fouls that he parted company with his faithful cow long My system is taught by mail only TPE, R. LOUDON, wo, 
ut five before his educational labors were completed, it and with perfect success, requires no hemes: ee 
on ae is a fact that his odd ‘capital’? was his sole apparatus whatever, and but a few » beat Bie: Ie ee a merits and the 
atters, means of support for a number of years, and that minutes’ time in your own room just | Porch * pe derived from your eae of physiological 
pening he worked his way through three institutions with- before retiring. My ei te tion, both ehronie and 
mise of out any further help from his parents. A Bakes sa seid ase alle ee 1 ezpended ‘istge “sums without “obtainin E relief: 
’ Okla. His example is being followed in spirit, if not ai sins aunts cana ae, Tengen ve almost beyond belief. My appetive "increased 
) in exact detail, by a very considerable percentage ee and comationae to feod Gonmmek Gtaae 
zarks, wpe age. : than by any other in two hours, and it is the may health ie pert have always appreciated 
They of all the students in American colleges, few of only one which does not overtax the heart. the benefits to be derived from proper exercise, 
parks, whom have wealthy parents. It is the only natural, easy and speedy ond ta pereuts of Realm, Wied rout and gym. 
ds, the It was not more remarkable, indeed, than the method for obtaining perfect health, phys- cnoreteera, bat never received jnythin 5 @ the 
cyward experience of Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of ical development and elasticity of mind three months’ application to your system. In this 
es : : : and body. Pupils are both sexes, ranging short time I have in my chest 
ng and Indiana, who entered college with no other capital - rte Gioia ‘to: Gable an enn Gn four inches and ail my aes fal proportion. in 
ries of than fifty dollars, borrowed from a friend. One pe, enn the po el ~ Pre rae came tube halven, aaa. ine to. quarters s 
° ° . b ’ 
of the of the college clubs paid him a small salary to act people are in. the same physical ese . owing ability fo apply a 
mines, as a steward, and he sy twenty-five gr dition, individual instructions are migeration’ to say ny capes ty for 
; y 1 and 
ies, re- additional by winning the essay prize in the given in each case. a ch physical and ments the feeling 
declare freshman year. Harvesting in summer yielded resulting from a ‘state rfect 
yn, and him nearly one hundred dollars, while his am- Write at once, mention- pan sige ‘toe in ouainens ‘anda 
rush,” bitious efforts to win money prizes, offered by ing this magazine, for full To anyone feelin iaeen. faction 
| these the institution, resulted in a further reduction of his information and convincing Wishing you deserved enceess, Tass 
expense account endorsements from many of Cones very siucerely’ 
ed the P : America’s leading citizens 5 
Jacob Gould Schurman, now president of Cor- P H. RB, LOUDON, 
oma is nell University, was the most irrepressible prize- 
in the | winner of his student days. A man of less deter- ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 400 Western Book Bidg., CHICAGO ® 
e men. mination would have dropped out of the effort to 
uarries secure a first-class education without money. 
out the Three years of hard work in that isolated coun- 
ry of a try, Prince Edward Island, netted him eighty 
itees to dollars, with which to begin preparation for col- 
When lege. Even the scholarship he won, in compe- 
urceful tition with all the other youths on the island, ; 
posite, was valued at only sixty dollars a year. To T e 
make up the deficiency, he kept the books of one x a * 
of the town storekeepers. Thereafter, he took 
every prize to which he was eligible, the greatest 
j being a scholarship abroad, worth five hundred 
a dollate a year, for > al years, obtained in compe- The eye in reading only looks at the upper half of the printed letters. You can read any line that 
¥5 a . ee dae . scutintwo. You had no difficulty in reading this heading. Every purchaser of an Ostermoor 
a tition with all the universities of the Dominion of i i You had no difficulty i ding this heading. Every purch fan Oste Patent 
MRCS. Canad In th id f his ssful Elastic Felt Mattress $15. (express charges prepaid anywhere) can, with half an eye, see its advan- 
inteous anaGa. in We MUCK Of RIS SUCCEREE Capeee, tages over the old-fashioned and out-of-date hair mattress. All we ask is: 
ne and he was chosen, at the early age of thirty-eight, to 
ple do succeed Andrew Dickson White as president of Send for Our Free Book 
a Cornell University. 
of con rh: ¥ and learn the folly of taking an unclean, ar gg en vermin-sheltering hair mattress into the 
settlers W hile many educators frankly declare that home, when the Ostermoor Mattress can be had. Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt is pure, clean, vege- 
“working one's way through college’’ interferes | J ucdutstirate donset°moa’ come Riarntutec rss ed oni saa 
Ww ¢ e “1e xe test t ime sen! 
dahoma - ; _o- a e R . r : , bl ee coesibt -" ~~ pase) telis the story of 30 youre’ eatieingtion by bandreds of ed pie oe maa aad ~ 
f twelve, therefore, not alw ays aesirable or possibie, Many things that everyone who sleeps should know. We can probably refer to some of your neigh = - 
ee ee ee eee No dealer has our mattresses—no matter what he says! ‘Sold ould by mail. 
a ave been compe ed to do oe. In one western Do not be deceived by anyone who offers you a Patent Elastic Felt Mattress. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses and Cushions 
a Seas college, the University of Kansas, fifty-four per wt been mae, by ue since shsp- They s lorme—aad out — en ge soomee - soins oo cc SIT Tiss cnetsonent 
’ , rc ; im, n itute u . 
oma en- cent. of the young men are w holly self-supporting, TAtheic cpecially made for us, adits at as good,” etc., is eer eual F All ‘these things seem ite when coming from a re a 
e night- while fifteen per cent. of the young women are table man who perhaps momevse what he is telling, you but we tell you, as the ae manu nes pbs Elastic Felt, t 
stmaster similarly conditioned. Nearly every college none are genuine (or “as good as the genuine’) unless they bear our name, trade mark and guarantee o' 
a makes some sort of provision for the student who Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 2 fost Opasbes gate, 25 Ibs. $ 8. -35) All Peed 
as been J must carn a part of his expenses, | Scholarships | Ht | Seehens daattociana i Gbe"hc'cna Wieeieter | | et Staches wit, ap be. 11-70 satan} Pen 
yates do are more plentiful now than ever before, and free durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, ‘ioe bgt os a5 Re. 15.00 long. | “Sofa 
med 08 8 tuition is to be had in a majority of the American asked" “Tice will be v0 anv Saiaie shew kiran In two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 
> on colleges when a student shows his ability to pass : 
‘state. — entrance examinations creditably, and particu- We have cushioned 25,000 churches. That handsome 72-page book—you’ ve only to ask for it. 
larly when he succeeds in getting through a Send for our book ‘‘Church Cushions,’ OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
preliminary year without discredit. 
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Pears’ soap is dried a whole 
year. ‘That’s why it lasts so. It 


wears as thin as a wafer. 





SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


—— —— 
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Buy China and Glass Right” 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


FINE CHINA,  Ricy cut GLASS. 











Everything in china and glass necessary for the well- 
appointed table is shown in our new illustrated catalogue, 
with colored inserts, 12-W. Mailed free to all those who 
wish to avail themselves—no matter where they live— 
of the metropolitan privilege of buying’ all their iets and 
china one-quarter less than elsewhere. 


560-54 W. 22d St., 51-55 W. 21st St., New York 
—— a 
— ae 
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BREAKING IN. 


YOUR, 
CATALOGUE, DEALERS NAME 
Snug as a Glove, Easy as a Slipper. 


None genuine unless stamped on sole 


“JULIA MARLOWE” 


McKay lace boots, $3.00; Oxfords, $2.25 
Turned lace boots, 3.50; Oxfords, 2.50 
Welt lace boots, 4.00; Oxfords, 3.00 
Sent express prepaid on receipt of price and 25¢. 


THE RICH SHOE CO., Dept. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 









































(WITHOUT DOORS) 
and upward, according to style and 
Days the . 


® $4.00 PER SECTION 


finish, 

Ma 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
the only kind having absolutely 

NON-BINDING and 

SELF-DISAPPEARING 

DOORS (ratenteo) 

Shipped “On Approval,” subject to 

return at our expense if not found in 

- every way the most Perfect gh 
offered. Ask for Catalogue No. AA-1. 

Makers of High Grade Office and 
The FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. JAbrary Furniture. pBranches: 

- y 298-295 r ¥ . 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. —_RSston, 17 Federal Street. Phila- 
delphia, 1418 Chestnut Street. Chicago, New York Life Building. 
Pan-American Exposition Exhibit Section © 0, Manufacturers Building. 
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Our Ideals Are thé Seeds of Destiny 


ROBERT MACKAY 


F4c# clock-tick tells the world a man is born 
To take his place in Time's infinitude; 
To start, aglow, his race, in Life's bright morn; 
To close his eyes in Death's cold solitude. 


O, teach him right, that, when his sands have run, 
He may look back upon the paths he trod, 

To know they were illumed by Honor's sun, 
And consecrated to the will of God. 


Riches and honor are what men desire,— 

Let them be gained by methods well employed! 
Rather a humble cot, a plain, log fire, 

Than wealth unfairly won and ne'er enjoyed! 


Meet every man as if he were a brother,— [stone: 
Since Time's first breath, two things have stood like 
Compassion for the troubles of another, 
And courage in the battles with our own. 


Seek not vast lore, but know a little well,— 
Not many lives, but only one have we; 

Let Truth and Wisdom fill its too brief spell 
And paint the vision of eternity! 


An empty purse is bad, an empty mind 
Is worse,—but never own an empty heart; 
In Perseverance court the favoring wind 
That brings contentment in Toil's busy mart. 


Eternity ne'er won a moment lost; 
He serves the best who true to all will be; 
Seek but the truth, whatever be the cost; 
The hope of man is opportunity. 


Climb not too fast Life’s ladder,—first of all 
Push deep your roots, then you can well sustain 
The rays of sunlight that upon you fall, 
The hours of toil, the pang of passing pain. 


Birth never yet foretokened destiny, 
. No wind-swept vessel twice the same wake led; 
And, in the tome of Time, we plainly see 

The debts of life are owing to the dead. 
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THE FOOD CURE. 
WAY TO REBUILD A BODY. 


One of the most important discoveries of late 
is the application of the right kind of food to 
rebuild the lost substances of the body, thrown 
off by the active, nervous work of Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food and 
dietetics, has brought out the fact that albumen, 
which is contained in various foods, is acted upon 
by phosphate of potash, not such as obtained in 
drug stores, but such as is found in certain parts 
of the field grains in most minute particles, ar. 
ranged in Nature’s laboratory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phosphate of 
potash is used in the manufacture of Grape-Nuts 
Food, therefore, the active, nervous, pushing 
brain worker can feed the body with food that 
goes directly to the rebuilding of the broken down 
gray matter in the brain, solar plexus and nerve 
centers all over the body, with the result that the 


| individual who refreshes and rebuilds the body 


with proper material of this sort, obtains a definite 
result, which he can feel and know of and which 
is apparent to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system is of the 


| greatest importance to any business man or brain 


worker. 
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Sw For Ten Weeks’ 
PUBLIC Subscription 
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PUBLIC OPINION is an indispensable 32-page 











The Mission of the Positive Man 
OMAN achieves anything worthy until 
learns the power of conviction,—until he 
feels that he can accomplish something if he wills 
it strong enough and long enough. 

The world stands aside for the man who has a 
programme, a mission, a calling to do that which 
he feels a throbbing compulsion within him to do. 

Stoutly affirm your ability to do what you under- 
take. Every affirmation strengthens your position. 

One of the best strengtheners of character and 
developers of stamina, generally, is to assume the 
part you wish to play; to stoutly assert the posses- 
sion of whatever you lack. 
courage, staying-power, pluck, or determination, 
learn to assert vigorously these qualities as your 
own by a divine right. Be thoroughly convinced 


that they belong to you,—that you should possess | 


them, and that you do. Then you will strengthen 
your success-position wonderfully. 

Grant had this positive quality,—a firm con- 
viction that he could accomplish whatever he 
undertook. There was nothing negative in him. 
He did not stop, in the midst of a great crisis, to 
consider if failure were possible; he did not 
doubt, but constantly affirmed, and was always on 
the positive side. 

It is the positive Lincolns, Washingtons, and 
Grants, who achieve results. The positive man is 
wanted everywhere,—the man with the plus 
qualities of leadership. He is fearless,—cour- 
ageous; his conviction is born of the conscious- 
ness of strength. 

Never allow yourself to admit that you are 
inferior to the emergency confronting you, for 
this is to invite defeat. Stoutly affirm that you 
can do the thing. The moment you harbor a 
doubt of your ability, that moment you capitulate 
to the enemy. 

Every time you acknowledge weakness, de- 
ficiency, or lack of ability, or harbor doubt, you 
weaken your self-confidence, and that is to weaken 
the very foundation, the very possibility of your 
success. 

A young man might as well expect to get over 
the Alps by sitting down, declaring that the 
undertaking is too great for him, that he can 
never accomplish it, that he is afraid of the 
avalanches and of getting lost, as to hope to attain 
greatness in life while he is expressing doubts 
and fears of his ability to do what he under- 
takes. The achievement of such a man will never 
rise higher than his confidence. 


‘Business is not always subject to the beck and call of 
an individual, put there are those who always get business 
by knowing how to beckon or how to call for it."’ 


If you are deficient in | 


weekly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues a 


he | grand total of over 1700 pages of reading matter 


and over 1000 illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of the cleverest cartoons printed. 

PUBLIC OPINION’S readers, independent. of 
other periodicals, are fully abreast of the times, 
sufficiently well posted to discuss with intelli- 
gence all sides of every question of the hour, 
| whether political, social, religious, educational, 
scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 

PUBLIC OPINION is read by more representative 
people than any other weekly magazine ; for, in 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
|; editors of the 3000 dailies, weeklies and month- 
lies required to produce one weekly issue. 





This special introdu-tory offer gives you ten num- 
bers (regular price $1.00), for the price of one (ten 
| cents)—tne cost ot postage. Send at once your 
name, address, and ro ce.ts (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 34 Waverley Place, New York. 
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; comes the 
Kapok, from which 

we manufacture 

our celebrated 


“Ezybed” 
Kapok Resilient Mattress. 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from theEriodendon 
Anfractuosum tree. It makes the most hy- 
gienic mattress. Its natural properties repel 
all vermin. Itis non-absorbent, which cannot 
be said of any other mattress. People suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, aggravated by sleeping 
on a damp mattress, find relief and cure b 

using the “EKZYBED” RESILIENT 
MATTR It does not lump or pack 
down like cotton or felt and makes a delight- 
pop ony, matress. We ship anywhere 
on Thi ys’ Trial. Sleep cn one 
30 nights and if not satisfactory return it.to us 
free of all expense to you. Write for our free 
booklet, sent together with sample of Kapok, or 
send us 50 cents for mailing and we will send 
you prepaid a sofa or couch pillow 20 ins. square, 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co,, 
Dept. S, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























MADE FOR WOOD OR METAL BEDSTEADS. 
Itis all that its trade-mark name ines for Sows and rest. Order 

one of your dealer for trial. MONEW BACK IF DESIRED. 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name plate, 

‘‘Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. 

Write for our Booklet, ‘+ Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” Mailed Free. 

Address FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 101 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 
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Attorney Swift and Counselor Easy 
[Concluded from page 1006) 


William Easy was sitting in his office, idly smok- 
ing, waiting for a client. There was a knock at 
the door. The sound startled him, but he over- 
came that, and invited the caller to enter. 

John Swift walked in, briskly. ‘Still wait- 
ing?’’ he asked, :x 2 sprightly manner. 

««Yes,’’ said William, with 2 drawl. ‘‘I’ve tried 
to adopt your plan, but I can’t. I’m playin’ in 
bad luck. There doesn’t seem to be any business 
in the old town. I’m thinkin’ of movin’ to some 
newer place.”’ 

««I’ve come to ask you to be my associate in 
the American Metal Corporation case, I'll give 
you achance, Come right over with me to my 
office, and talk it over. This is your opportunity.’’ 

William hesitated fora moment. ‘‘John,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I thank you. But I’ve waited so long that 
I do not feel competent to undertake such a case.”’ 

«Remember our wager,’’ said Swift, sternly. 

Easy rose slowly, and took his friend’s hand. 

««Maybe I can win it, yet,’’ he said. 


» “ 


Sayings of the Late Philip D. Armour* 


Good men are not cheap. 

Capital can do nothing without brains to direct it. 

An American boy counts one, long before his time to vote. 

Give the young man a chance; this is the country of the 
young. 

We can't help the past, but we can look out for the 
future. 

Hope is pretty poor security to go to a bank to borrow 
money on. 

A ‘‘sit-down method"’ won't do a minute in this age of 
aggressiveness. 

There is nothing else on earth so annoying as procrastina- 
tion in decisions. 

A man does not necessarily have to be a lawyer to have 
good, hard sense. 

An indiscreet man usually lives to see the folly of his 
ways ; and, if he doesn't, his children do. 

A man should always be close to the situation, know 
what he is doing, and not take anything for granted. 

There is one element that is worth its weight in gold, 
and that isloyalty. It willcovera multitude of weaknesses. 

It is an easy matter to handle even congested contro- 
versies, where the spirit of the parties is right and honest. 

The trouble with a great many men is, they don't ap- 
preciate their predicament until they get into the quick- 
sand. 

When you are striving to do that which is right, be 
courteous and nice in every way, but don't get “turned 
down.” 

The man who wants to marry happily should pick out a 
good mother and marry one of her daughters; any one 
will do. 

Do you suppose that, with an engine like this, I could 
afford to put anything into the boiler that would make the 
machinery run wild? 

It is all right, in some cases, to bank on a man's pedi- 
gree ; but, in most men, there is something a great deal 
deeper than this matter of genealogy. 

I will always risk a man if he is in the dark and knows 
it, but I haven't much use for a man who is groping 
around in the dark and doesn't know it. 

No general can fight his battles alone. He must depend 
upon his lieutenants, and his success depends upon his 
ability to select the right man for the right place. 

You can help to make a merchant, but, as a rule, a mer- 
chant and a trader are born. They are like singers; you 
can improve them, but they must have natural talent. 

I do n't want anything that is n't fair and honest, and I 
do n't want any man to do anything for me that he would 
not do for someone else under like circumstances and con- 
ditions. 

It is well to be economical, but it is poor policy to hold 
the reins so tight on one’s business that it prevents good 
results, or precludes the possibility of doing business eco- 
nomically. 

You can't tell a good man by looking at him, nor can 
you tell him by his reputation; you must winter with him 
and summer with him, year in and year out, before you 
know him. 

A man should always have the courage and conviction 
to do what is right, and what is for the interest of his prin- 
ciples, no matter whether he represents a corporation or 
an individual. 

There are many men who are much better as clerks 
than as interested partners. If you give them power, it 
spoilsthem. Many a good man has been spoiled by taking 
him as a partner. 

New fields are opening, all the time, and it is necessary to 
be very, very aggressive. If young men will confine them- 
selves strictly to regular business, and not speculate, they 
will get along all right. 





In. making assertions which one knows are right, no | 


matter how distasteful they may be, a man should never | 


eulogize and qualify them, but simply go at cross-lots, 
and not stop to curl his mustache. 





* Pithy sayings were characteristic of the conversation and 
letters of the late Philip D. Armour Impressed with their 
value, his office associates recorded many of them, and Success 
now gives them as valuable suggestions to young men from a 
master in the art of business management. 


» * 

PATIENCE MAKES HARD WORK PLEASANT 

For, after all, patience is very strong. Making a mis- 
take, in the outset of life, is like beginning to wind a skein 
of silk at the wrong end. It gives infinite trouble, and, 
perhaps, is in a tangle half through, but it often gets smooth 
and straight before the close. Thus, many a man has so 
conquered himself, for duty’s sake, that the work which 
he originally hated, and, therefore, did ill, he has come, 
in time, to do well, and consequently to like.-—D. M. CRAIK. 
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WING PIANO. 
No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


STYLE 29, CONCERT 23 OTHER STYLES 
GRAND UPRIGHT TO SELECT FROM 


& WING PIANO 


f t 200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail 
Save rom $75 0 $ dealer or agent. We do not employ agents to 
sell the WING PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture 
we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit This means a saving 
of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 


Sent on Trial ; Freight Prepai We will send the above piano, 


or your choice of 23 other 
WING PIANOS, on trial, to any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by 
us, and without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We will allow you to try it in your 
home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos 
sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back and 
pay the return freight also. We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. All 
expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


imitates perfectly the tone: of 
The Instrumental Attachment te"viancotin, ‘Guitar, Harp, 
Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 


orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


G ] D ; ti n All WING PIANOS have 74% 
énéra éScrip 10 octaves, concert grand scale, 
overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of tone, double lever, 
grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in {§ 900000; 
all the choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genu- PPEDEEEEY 
ine quartered oak, and ebonized. ii Chere rhe 


; ; have been man- 
Over 30,000 Wing Pianos wise sn 
sold in 33 years. Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 














“‘T should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your most liberal terms. ‘The tone, touch and durability of your pianos cannot 
be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one who hears it, and allows a combination of effects 
which car.not be equalled.”—ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, lowa. 

“he piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship 
it is certainly extra fine.; The strangest part of it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low 
price.”—F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 





i f t. Th 1 
A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION complet bock of Its kindever published. Every 


one intending to purchase a piano should have it. 


| WING & SON, ™=4E20s-kr" 
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YEARS to me, Jim,"’ said a 
man to his companion, 

the two left the Women’s 
uilding at the Pan-Amer- f 
Exposition, ‘‘’ pears 5 Ed 

t 


eo) Nf 
me, the women are Y A )) ¢ 
ht in it at this whole | ) © 


theless, atruth. The 
rk of women is de- 
edly in evidence at 
exposition. About 
wenty-five hundred wo- 
are being em- 
ployed in different capac- 
ties in the buildings and 
rounds, with good results. 
It was a most demo- 
and progressive de- 
sion which declared that 
classification by sex 
hould be made. Whatever 
s of most value, from the 
ictical, the artistic, or the 
itellectual point of view, was 
selected to occupy the worthi- 
place, regardless of the 
rain which conceived or the 
hand which deftly fashioned it. 
Che exposition has been ap- 
propriately called ‘‘ The Rain- 
ow City.’’ Never before, in 
he world’ shistory, has color 
yeen so effectively and ar- 
ically handled, on so 
rge a scale. Hearing 
the names of the differ- 
ent hues presented by 
huge buildings, one 
vould naturally expect 
confusion and in- 
irmony would — develop 
omewhere; but, instead, so: 
rue is the artistic perception, so accurate the 
tone apprehension, that one shade glides into 
nother as mist glides into rain. One may as 
well look for discordant color tones in a sunset, 
as in the decorations of the Pan-American build- 
ings. One fact, alone, would have stamped 
Y. Turner, the color director, as an artist. For 
is center-color, so to speak, he adopted that beau- 
tiful, restful, seldom-seen green which everyone 
who has looked upon the Horseshoe Falls of Ni- 
agara carries away as an eternal remembrance. 
Everywhere this color, never obtrusive, is domi- 
nant and noticeable, and from it all other colors 
radiate, 


Man 


ugh inelegantly ex- 
© 
b 


ressed, was, and is, nev- 0 (‘; 
Kono} 
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Pale Niagara Green Is the Unit of Color 

But the artistic conception is not confined to 
the outside of the buildings. When Mr. Turner 
was looking for someone who could adequately 
rival his work by the interior decorations, he se- 
lected, after much consideration, Miss Adelaide 
Thorpe, of New York City, whose success in dec- 
rating houses had proved her capability for this 
important task. Harmony is everywhere regarded 
between the outside and inside adornment, Niag- 
ara green being the preferred note, while clouds 
of drapery, tapestries, and banners, are arranged 
n wonderful combinations. The decorations of 
ich building are appropriate to that building. 
Che hangings of the Agricultural Building, for in- 
stance, are pale green, the tapestries showing field 
r farm scenes, or something symbolic of hus- 
bandry. 

[he Women's Administrative Building is the 
eat place of interest for women,—the center of 
eir interests and activities. Its wide piazzas, 

ide-trees, and its proximity to a beautiful rose- 
rden,render it one of the most restful and pleas- 

t places on the grounds. One would search 
ng before finding elsewhere as many alert, clear- 
rained, executive, and, withal, agreeable women 

ire gathered there. 

Mrs. William Hamlin is president of the Board 

Women Managers. Mrs. Hamlin devotes much 

her time to philanthropic work, and is president 
f the Buffalo Ladies’ Hospital Association. 

Mrs. William Rogers is vice president of the 
oard of managers,and Mrs. Hamlin's able assist- 
nt. Mrs. Rogers is a charter member of the 
Buffalo chapter of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution, a descendant of Jonathan Trumbull, 
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An Artist’s Conception of 
Woman’s Progress in Industry and Art 


and the daughter of Professor Sillimaa, of Yale 
University. She is connected with many literary 
and educational institutions of Buffalo. 

The chairman of the Committee of Entertain- 
ments and Ceremonies is Mrs. John Miller Horton, 
whose cordiality and hospitality many a woman 
visitor at the exposition will remember long after 
the wonders and glories of the place are forgotten. 
Mrs. Horton is the vice regent of the Buffalo 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, which, next to the New York City chapter, 
is the largest in the state. 

Mrs. Charles Cary, chairman of the Committee 
on Fine Arts, was formerly president of the Buffalo 
Society of Artists. Her portraits have justly re- 
ceived high praise, and her reputation has been 
enhanced by the poster, officially adopted by the 
Pan-American Exposition Company, ‘‘The Spirit 
of Niagara.’’ Arising from the foam at the foot 
of the American Falls, and airily, dimly, and 
ethereally distinguishable from the surrounding 
mist, save for the shadowy head, is a diaphanous 
figure, which melts into the bodiless vapor about 
it as waves melt into the sea. It is a foam wraith, 
a spray spirit, unsubstantial as a dream fabric, 
pure as fresh dew. 

The chairman of the Committee on Clubs ard 
Organizations is Mrs. Adelbert Moat, who was, 
before her marriage, a school-teacher, and is now 
actively interested in the Buffalo Free Kindergar- 
ten Association. She is president of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, and is a mem- 
ber of the Twentieth Century Club. 


Taste and Utility Mark the Women’s Exhibits 


Mrs. Alfred Haunestein, a writer and lyric poet, 
is chairman of the Committee on Publicity and 
Promotion. Mrs. Tracy Becker is chairman of 
the Committee on Applied Arts. Mrs. Becker, 
like many other members of the board, is a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education is Dr. Ida Bender, a graduate 
of the medical department of the University of 
Buffalo. Dr. Bender is now president of the Women 
Teachers’ Association. 

One of the alert, competent,and energetic young 


women in this busy building is the secretary of . 


the board, Miss Marion DeForest, of the staff of 
the Buffalo ««Commercial.’’ She is the treasurer 
of the Scribblers’ Club. 
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AT A GREAG EXPOSIGION 


From every part of America, rep- 
resentatives of women's organ- 
izations meet at the Women’s 
Building; these minds plan 
and develop important mat- 
ters for the betterment of 
the human race. It can- 
not, perhaps, be estima- 
ted how much the des- 
tiny of the people is in- 
fluenced by the work 
accomplished in the wo- 
men’s departments of 
the different expositions, 
Women's exhibits form 
no unimportant part of 
the exposition. In the 
Manufacturers’ Buildingis 
an exhibit of pottery, ar- 
tistic rug-making, graceful 
jewel-setting, burnt leather 
and carved work, gold and 
silver work, and other in- 
dustries of a class in which 
women excel. Dough and 
other food substances, in the 
hands of the young women of 
the cereal exhibit, turn to flow- 
ers, wreaths, figure-cakes, or 
loaves, according to the capri- 
ces or fancies of the visitors. 
One of the most fascinating 
places is the old Dutch Kitch- 
en, where two pretty young 
women, in natty Dutch cos- 
tumes, perform miracles 
equal to that of Canova, 
when he made a lion 
from a roll of butter, and 
showed his ability to 
be a sculptor. It is no- 
ticeable that, whenever 
deft handling and graceful 
manipulation of exhibits are 
needed, women are invariably 
found as attendants. They seem to be natural artists. 
In the Graphic Arts Building, in the booths of 
publishers, women’s quick intuitions gauge the 
mental caliber of visitors,and women’s tongues as- 
sure those visitors of just what they need in literature, 
Nearly every booth in the Liberal Arts Building 
is in charge of a woman. The Midway has a large 
number of women as sellers and receivers of tickets, 
waitresses, cashiers, and managers. Nearly all of 
the waiters in the restaurants scattered about the 
grounds outside the Midway are women. It is 
said that the largest salary paid to any woman is 
received by the secretary of one of the directors, 
who deals with the concessionaires, and under- 
stands every shade of the business, even better, 
probably, than her employer. 


A Splendid Tribute to American Women 

A few notable statues have been contributed by 
women. In the lower portion of the Fountain of 
Abundance, the chief figure of which is by Philip 
Martiny, is a delightfully attractive bit of work by 
Miss Janet Scudder, called ‘‘Amor on a Snail.’’ 
A little figure of Cupid, with an arrow in his up- 
lifted hand, is astride of a snail, which Cupid, with 
his usual impatience, is trying to urge forward. 
The whole figure of the young gad is instinct with 
life and expression. 

On either side of the basin of the Court of Foun- 
tains, and to the right and left of the groups by 
Paul W. Bartlett, are companion groups by Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Tonnetti, entitled ‘‘The Birth 
of Venus,’’ and ‘‘The Birth of Athene.’’ Venus is 
represented as being borne in a shell bya mermaid, 
heralded by tritons. A mermaid has presented 
Venus with that which she most prizes, a child, 
which the goddess makes the emblem of love. 
Athene represents the Goddess of Wisdom borne by 
force, protecting the youthful science of electricity. 

Women representatives of the press are predom- 
inant at the exposition, and woman is well repre- 
sented in the art gallery. In the musical enter- 
tainments she must not be forgotten. Among the 
vocalists of the Liederkranz are Mme. Blauvelt, 
the soprano, and Miss Olive Mead, the violinist. 

The exposition is a splendid tribute to the Ameri- 
can woman. In all branches of industry and art, 
she shows the progress of her sex. 

- » 


It is only when good habits already exist that princi- 
ples can exert an ennobling influence. —ARISTOTLE. 
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‘QUALITY’S STANDARD 


OR THIRTY-TWO YEARS we have been catering to the epicure and perfecting our 

57 Varieties of Pure Food Products. We know what he wants and prepare it with the 

utmost care. There was a time when the housewife had to stand over the hot stove in the 

heated months to do her Pickling and Preserving. That day has passed. She can now secure 

Heinz 57 Good Things for the table, made from selected fresh fruits and vegetables, granulated 
sugar, and pure spices of our own grinding. Thousands of visitors each year attest to the scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and perfect equipment of our establishment. We invite your inspection when 
visiting Pittsburg. Courteous guides always in attendance. OUR HANDSOME BOOKLET, “The 
Spice of Life,” will give you an idea of our way of perfectly preparing food. Sendforone. w ww 


H. J. HEINZ CO. » ww PITTSBURG, PA. 
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121 YEARS OF SUCCESS! 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH-GRADE 


COCOA AND 
=> (HOCOLATE 


MOST AND BEST FORTHE MONEY. 


Hignest Prizes In 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERV 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


| UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. pitting eh 
gl ve, but softly and RL pressure. No — 
down the fremt. Made for men, women and 
people, Most e onvenient to put on, being entered at t “+4 
and drawn on like trousers. With no other kind ‘wi under 
Wear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 

Made in great variety 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 





omfortably so small a corset. 


| Sou fabrics and weights. 
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WHAT THEY DO AT VASSAR 


Mary MacCo.ii 





A BASKET-BALL GAME ON THE CAMPUS 


HILE it may seem paradoxical, it is true, in 

educational matters, that ‘‘the longest way 
around is the shortest way home.’’ The student's 
goal is, of course, success. Everyone’s is. To 
reach it, one must be able to grasp not only the 
real, or things as they are, but something of the 
ideal, or things as they ought to be. College 
years form the idealizing period, when one has 
every opportunity to form ideals that are worth 
while, and, at the same time, gain a certain pre- 
paratory knowledge of human nature from meet- 
ing people. Most of the latter are young, and 
reveal more clearly than others the basal charac- 
teristics of mankind, — with added fickleness, 
perhaps, because they have not had fixative expe- 
rience. Meanwhile, the student is having the 
sharp corners of his inaptness rounded, and is learn- 
ing his limitations. Presently, an emergency 
arises, which he meets, and finds that there is 
really something he can do. 

Suppose, for example, you go to Vassar. The 
reasonable tuition of four hundred dollars a year, 
the scholarships and loan funds, the thousand 
and one odd services to be done, ‘‘for a consid- 
eration,’’ the democratic spirit that promptly dis- 
tinguishes service from servility, and takes a girl 
for what she can do best,—all these conditions 
give the poor girl a chance at Vassar, as well as 
the richone. Nobody knows whether you are un- 
crating your own bicycle, for convenience, or one 
for somebody else,—for fifty cents,—and nobody 
cares. You may earn money by ironing the wrin- 
kles out of gowns, delivering the mail, playing the 
piano for gymnastics, arranging the books before 
service in the chapel, sketching in ink, or copying 
Gibson’ s pictures, classifying in the museum, copy- 
ing with the mimeograph, or inventing some 
scheme that no one before you has thought of. 
Once, a girl conducted a ‘‘bureau of sales,’’ on 
commission, for all who had articles to dispose of, 
and she made it pay well. For some of the rea- 
sons mentioned, or because Vassar was the first 
woman's college fully equipped as such, or be- 
causé you wish to apply to the men Emerson's 
supreme test of friendship, ‘‘ability to do without 
it,’’ while pursuing a curriculum as advanced as 
theirs, or just because you fancy you will have a 
**good time,’’ you are going to Vassar. 

If possible, you pass the examinations and enter 
without ‘‘conditions.’’ Tobe under a ‘‘condition’’ 
that requires more than six weeks of extra study 
is disabling, in more ways than one. Until your 
name is struck off a class committee, a basket-ball 


team, or a play, in consequence of poor scholar- | 


ship, you have no adequate idea of the meaning 
of the word ‘‘loneliness.’’ Being alone in Lon- 
don does not compare with this. The more seri- 


A STUDENT’S COZY APARTMENTS 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 
REGARDING THE MORNING CUP. 





“Oh how hard it was to part with coffee, but 
the continued trouble with constipation and 
belching was such that | finally brought myself 
to leave it off. 

Then the question was, what should we use for 
the morning drink? Tea was worse for us than 
coffee; chocolate and cocoa we soon tired of; 
milk was not liked very well, and hot water we 
could not endure. 

About two years ago we struck upon Postum 
Food Coffee, and have never been without it 
since. We have seven children. Our baby now 
eighteen months old would not take milk, so we 
tcied Postum and found she liked it and it agreed 
with her perfectly. She is to-day, and has been, 
one of the healthiest babies in the State. I use 
about two-thirds Postum and one-third milk and 
a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her bottle. 
If you could have seen her eyes sparkle and hear 
her say ‘‘good’’ to-day when I gave it to her, you 
would believe me that she likes it. 

If I was matron of an infants’ home, every 
child would be raised on Postum: Many of my 
friends say, ‘ You are looking so well!’ I reply, 
‘Il am well; I drink Postum Food Coffee. I have 
no more trouble with constipation, and know that 
I owe my good health to God and Postum Food 
Coffee.’ 

I am writing this letter because I want to tell 
you how much good the Postum has done us, but 
if you knew how I shrink from publicity, you 
would not publish this letter,—at least not over 
my name,’’—Milford, O. 
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[TRY ITIN YOUR CUP | 











** If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak.” 





To the chemical per- 
fection of Kodak Film 
as well as the 
mechanical and optical 
perfection of the Kodak 
is due the continued 


Kodak 
Success 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues at all dealers 
or by mail, 


to 


Rochester, N. Y.- 
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A FULL-DRESS REHEARSAL OF A PLAY 


ous cases are officially warned, and flat failures are 
announced, it is said, by ‘‘ flunk notes’’ from some 
professor. No one confesses to having seen a 
‘flunk note,’’ but they are said to be couched in 
formal, polite, but unmistakably clear terms, and 
arrive on the noon delivery of mail after ‘‘ exams."’ 
Of her exact standing, a student knows nothing 
until she is graduated. She must simply do her 
best in the class-room, day by day. The ‘‘honor- 
girls’’ are those whose average record each year 
has been ‘*A,”’ 

The ‘‘Students’ Association’’ is an organization 
you join byentering college. It binds you, in honor, 
notonly totakean hour's exercise and attend chapel, 
daily, but to order every detail of your college life 
according to the dignity, order, and grace recom- 
mended by the faculty, and recognized as essen- 
tial by the association. This requires personal 
sacrifice on the part of the girl who would other- 
wise use her outside window-ledge as a refrigera- 
tor for canned ‘‘goodies,’’ ride down the corridor 
on a laundry truck, or ‘‘cut chapel’’ to dine at 
«‘Smith’s’’ restaurant in town. No one cares to 
take the alternative of being under the super- 
vision of the faculty. This scheme of self-gov- 
ernment has repeatedly secured new privileges to 
the students. This year, the ‘‘ten o’clock’’ rule 
has been suspended, so that a student may retire 
when she pleases, though she must be in her 
room, and quiet, at ten. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
a very large membership, and, though not on the 
evangelical basis, does much in college, by the 
mid-week prayer meetings and the monthly mis- 
sionary service, to promote Christian activity. The 
«‘Christians’’ sigh when, shortly before Christ- 
mas, hundreds of unclothed dolls arrive, to be 
dressed for children in hospitals and social set- 
tlements; but, when the time for the doll show 
arrives, every tow-headed darling is daintily ar- 
rayed and ready to earn her traveling expenses by 
displaying her gown at the show, to which an ad- 
mission of two cents is required. 

Social organizations, like the «‘ Englewood,’’ and 
the ‘Southern Club,’’ to which freshmen are eligi- 
ble, will welcome you; and, if you are continu- 
ously hungry, like your fellows, you and kindred 
spirits may form a ‘‘ Nibblers’’’ or a ‘‘ Phoebus’’ 
club. Had you belonged to a former generation, 
you might have done your cooking on a gas stove 
in your own room, but now the Welsbach burners 
compel you. to use a chafing-dish, or resort to a 


kitchen equipped by the authorities for such ex- | 


perimental cooking. Somehow and somewhere, at 
any rate, you will succeed in boiling together a 
cup of milk with two of sugar, a butter ball and a 
quarter of a cake of chocolate, with vanilla, if you 
can afford it. The result, if not boiled too long 
and stirred: too little, will pour out.in a delicious 
cream that Vassar girls call ‘‘fudge,’’ Wellesley 
girls call ‘‘mush,’’ and everybody calls good. 


THE LAKE, NEAR VASSAR COLLEGE 
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Will be sent to any ad- 
dress every week from 
now to January I, 1902, 
on receipt of only 


Cents 
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Politics— Business 


The unrivalled success of the Post in handling questions 
of national import is due chiefly to the fact that its con- 
tributors are the men who mould the policy of the nation, 
and who stand at the head of our greatest and most 
successful business enterprises. Such men as: 


Honorable Grover Cleveland Charles M. Schwab 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge Charles R. Flint 
Honorable Thomas B. Reed 
Secretary Lyman J. Gage 
Postmaster-General 

Charles Emory Smith Robert C. 
President Loubet, of France james J. Hill 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew Cane &. : erg Co. 
Thomas W. Lawson 


Boston Banker 


The End of the Deal, by Will Dayne. Astory of love 


and business which vibrates between the Chicago wheat 
pit and an old broker’s pretty daughter. 


A Most Lamentable 






_ To Introduce Quickly 
Into a Million Families 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST vaghesneab 


(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) 


Comedy, by Wm. Allen White. 


A four-part novel dealing with the game of politics in Kansas. 


The Fire-Fighters, by H. E. Hamblen. an exciting 


series of stories of the life of the old volunteer firemen who 
ran with the machine before the war, 


The Diary of a Harvard Professor, by C. M. 


Plandrau. A newseries of deliciously clever little tales in 
which the author of The Diaryofa Harvard Freshman views 
college life through the spectacles of Professor Fleetwood. 


Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. six new stories 
by the author of ‘‘Out of the Hurly-Burly '’—the first 
humorous work he has done for twenty-five years. A 
country town just before the war is the scene. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Am. Steel Corporation 


Am. Rubber Co. 


S. R. Callaway 


Pres. Am. Loc. Co. 


Hon. James H. Eckels 


Banker 





(Wanamaker’s) 


Pres. N. P. R. R. 


Harlow N. Higi 


inbotham 
Of Marshall Field & Co. 





























































Whatever your “bent” 


President Suspenders 


allow you to follow 
it in absolute comfort 


Riding, bowling, walking, golfing, at work or at play, you can 
rely on complete suspender comfort if you wear President Sus- 
penders. The only suspender constructed on scientific principles. 
Refuse any of the many cheap imitations. The word ‘President’ 
on the buckles distinguishes the genuine. Every pair guaranteed. 
Trimmings can not rust. Sold everywhere, 50c., or by mail. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 223 SHIRLEY, MASS. 































































































































































































































































A Great 


z 


| Clubbing 
Bargain 


By special arrangement with the 

blishers, we are able to make an 

fer that will appeal strongly to all 

Success” readers. The number 

subscriptions we can obtain at 

> price—concession making this 

loffer possible—is limited, hence the 

| necessity for prompt action, Order 
once and avoid disappointment. 


SIICCESS, $1.00) “ a 
Review of Rev. {'vear 2.50 $930 
Household, 1 Year, 1.00 THREE. 


he Magazines will be sent to one 
lifferent addresses as requested. 


1 Year, 








ae New subscriptions 
only to the Review 
| of Reviews will be 
accepted at this 
price. Present sub- 
scribers may, how- 
ever, renew their 
subscriptions by 
adding one dollar 
to the price quoted, 


Present subscribers 
to “Success” can 
take advantage of 
this offer and their 
subscription will be 
| extended one year 
my from the date of 
ean exviration, 
ze, 114% x 16%. 


The Household 


is a 


4 e 
|Magazine for the Home 
| Established more than thirty years ago to 
the demand for a high-class home 
dical at a moderate price, it has never 
en below the high standard set for itself, 
has steadily improved until it now justly 
ms the proud distinction—** Oldest and 
fest."" It contains the best illustrated articles 
house hold decoration; the best and most 
1omical recipes from practical housekeep- 
the smartest fashions for women and 
dren, with a pattern department supplying 
best patterns at the nominal price of ten 
nts each; the newest and most artistic fancy 
and helpful hints in every department 
lomestic science. Timeliness is the watch- 
} word of THE HOUSEHOLD, and it gives each 
nth just the things people want to know 
can make use of that month. In addition, 
ere is always an abundance of fiction of the 
t delightful character by the best writers. 
The entire magazine is illustrated with :he 
st interesting pictures by the best artists. 
s elegantly printed on fine paper and has 
1andsome cover in colors each month. THE 
sEHOLD is the most practical and enter- 
ng of all the home magazines, and a trial 
ription will prove it. 


| AGENTS WANTED agents $100.00a month sure 


Rrite for terms and free outfit. 
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| THE HOUSEHOLD PUBLISHING CO., 


) Times Building, . - - NEW YORK. 














THE “WITCHES ”” WHO BURNED TRIGONOMETRY 


While it is impossible to describe, within the 
limits of this sketch, all the details of Vassar life, 
it may be said that the ‘‘new woman,’’ in her 
effort to be ‘‘all-round,’’ is recognizing, more and 
more, the wisdom of the old ideal, ‘‘A sound 
mind in a sound body.’’ Her most valuable 
demonstration, as a college girl, is the possibility 
of her coincident attainment of these two essen- 
tials to success. 

A freshman will find that it is well to distin- 
guish herself in three things: in lessons, in 
music, and in athletics. 

Tree ceremonies remain to crystallize the ex- 
uberance of sophomores into a proper class-spirit. 
Early in the spring a secret committee chooses a 
promising elm or maple on the campus, and then 
awaits a night when the class, in mysterious cos- 
tume, may steal away to this tree and clasp 
around it their crest, before the freshmen have 
time to follow. A humorous oration is delivered, 
and a jollification in the ‘‘Gym.’’ ends the fun. 

Juniors write for ‘‘The Miscellany,’’ tutor, 
entertain earnest thoughts, and learn to work 
quietly and well. Toward the end of the year 
they look forward apprehensively to two events, 
which, when they occurred in previous years, 
were inconsequental, compared to their present 
often tragic significance. 
for rooms, and the elections for the senior year. 

Every senior is entitled to have her birthday 
celebrated at dinner by those who sit at her table. 
The prettiest party of this kind is the one in 
honor of the senior president, when all the senior 
tables down the middle of the long dining-room 
are gaily decorated, toasts are given and songs 
sung, until the gong loudly reminds the merry- 
makers that it is chapel time. The seniors lend 
their choicest treasures to furnish a parlor for 
their own exclusive use and that of their guests. 

‘«Founder’s Day,’’ in April, is more prolonged in 
its gaiety, for guests may be seen on the campus 
from forenoon until night. They dance till the 
glee club sings ‘‘Good Night,’’ at twelve. Most 
of the guests return the next morning for the glee 
club concert and a parting sail on the river, per- 
haps. ‘‘Founder’s Day”’ is celebrated because 
Matthew Vassar dared to act upon a great thought, 
which other people made fun of. <‘‘It occurred 
to me,’’ he said, ‘‘that woman, having received 
from her Creator the same intellectual constitution 
as man, has the same right as man to intellectual 
culture and development. It is my hope to be 
the instrument in the hand of Providence of 
founding an institution which shall accomplish 
for young women what our colleges are accom- 
plishing for young men.’’ With his princely gift 
of nearly half a million dollars, he gave his serv- 
ices as a successful business man; 
seventy years of age when he undertook the proj- 


ect, he lived to see a class graduated from 


‘*Vassar’s Folly. 


THE MAIN DINING ROOM, DECORATED 
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Nine styles from*l0°° 10 #100.°° 
Catalogues al all dealers 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
New York Office.135 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office. 144 Wabash Avenue 
Foreign Dept, 15 Cedar Street. New York 


An Unequaled “Record” 





The Light 
Nuisance 


in your home is utterly and en- 
tirely unnecessary. It is absurd 
to struggle along with a smoky, 
troublesome, unreliable and ex- 
pensive method of illumination, 
when we can demonstrate very 
easily that it is possible to secure 
illumination with none of these 
faults. There is perhaps no prob- 
lem of the home more persistently 
worrisome than that of illumina- 
tion and as we have solved the 
question for so many people, we 
should like to send you our book- 
let B B, which tells all about the 
best light in the world. It’s free 
for the asking. 


The ANGLE LAMP CO., 
76 Park Place, - - New York. 








‘¢Don’t shout.’ 


‘“*T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘*“**How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. 
I've a pair 
in my ears 
now, but 
you can’t see 
’em —they’re 
invisible. I 
wouldn’t know I had 
‘em in myself, only that I 


TW The Morley Ear-drum 


is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the naturalear. Has no wire. 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 





ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
| Totally different from any other device. 
Déscriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
N. EB. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
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A MAGAZINE 


of Fashion—of Needlework—of Home-Reading. 


The numerous fashion illustrations each month keep 
women in complete touch with the fashions of the hour. 

The well written, finely illustrated articles on every 
topic of needlework make it invaluable. 

Its home features are excelled by no magazine, no 
matter how high the price. 


One Dollar for an Entire Year. 


Single Copies Ten Cents. For sale by all Standard 
Pattern Agents and all Newsdealers. 


It supplies entertainment and instruction on every 
subject of feminine interest, and is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the woman who would dress well and conduct 
the affairs of her household successfully. 

Each number contains more than 120 large pages 
of interesting and useful matter beautified with a wealth 
of illustrations in color and in black and white. 


Combined with “Success.”’ 


See Special Offer on another page, enabling you to obtain 
this splendid woman’s magazine at a very low price. 


Send remittance for any combination of magazines that includes THE DESIGNER to 


THE DESIGNER, 30 West Fourteenth Street, 


New York, N. Y. 








Arrange Your 


Summer Trip 


TO VISIT THB 
Pan-American at 
Exposition, Buffalo, 


May Ist to Nov. Ist, 1901. 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


One of the Seven Wonders of the World, within 
an hour's ride from Buffalo. 


Thousand Islands, Muskoka Lakes, the Adiron- 
dacks and New England points are but a short 
and delightful ride by lake or rail. 


SPECIAL LOW RATE 
EXCURSIONS 


Big Four Route 
TO BUFFALO. 


Stop-over allowed at Buffalo on all Through 
Tickets on Payment of One Dollar. 


WARREN J. LYNCH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cincinnati, 0. 








Dr. Hayes’ Book 


* Hygienic Hints for Asthma” 





and point out the way to be cured to 
stay cured. 


SENT FREE. 





64 Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work! ** 
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Send for our 
FREE booklet, 


“Golden Rules for 
Housework.” 


es | 
if you are using soap for your cleaning, you will find that 


GOLD DUST 


M emoied or Good ae GOLD DUST and no cleaning. that GOLD DUST will not do betior 
will tell you how to care for yourself Te, casting te. "Try Bones Gnd yen Wik clunge ano & 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Montreal. 








Ask also for CURRENT COMMENTS, No 28. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lowney’s Chocolates PAN TASOTE 


‘¢ NAME ON EVERY PIECE.’ The only satisfactory substitute for leather. 
Dept. v. BOSTON, MASS. | PANTASOTE CO.. 29 Broadway, Dept. H., New York City. 

















See article in THE WORLD's WORK Magazine for August. 
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TYPEWRITER 
Easy “~ Effective ~ Satisfying 


Full information regarding it on request. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302 Broadway, New York. 








2) Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Quality Strictly 


First Grade. 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made especially to order for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their 
factory, Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. This very beautiful, 
appropriate and lasting souvenir sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct 
to factory. If you do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon 
receipt of price, without coupon. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & 
M.S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 


Name -ccccecccecsncccnnccescees ceccce 








The facilities aftorded by the Lake Shore for travel between the west and the 
Pan American Exposition are unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable 
a train service or so interesting a route. Its through train service between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, excels all others. 
*‘ Book of Pan-American’’ and ‘‘ Book of Trains** sent free on request. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 











SPECI AL 60- D AY OFFER To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerful Achromatic Telescope, 
FACE TOFA 


sale” ho MAN INTHE MOON: THE EXCELSIOR. 





NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR varie 


re )SITIVELY such a good Telesco; pews for this made by one of 1 he largest ore ee gt pan ppernse clos 


12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections, They are BRASS BOUND, JBRass SAFETY C CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc., wit L LE NSES, 
scie tific cally ground and adjusted. ‘GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. f 


in the « country or at seaside resorts should ery page miles away are foo a it to view 


with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or Son Our new catal of Watches, etc., sent with each ord This is a 
grand o offer oad pen should not nied it, We Wa want each ein crm jos rey REPRESENTED ov enn refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: : Brandy, Va. 
G aero ype aoe wv Telescope, money enclosed. phen ym — many jon avd | ery ~—R. C. Atten. Send — cents 
by Registered ‘ost-Office Money Order, Express Money Orit pe or have you 7 newsdealer order for 

Address all orders to EXO LSIOR IMPOR «& SOMPARY. Dept. 's9, 296 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Aiw:GOLD WATCH io 255k _ 


Or 61.00 per Month. ¢ costs YOU LESS THAN 5c A DAY. 
Here is an offer unequa’ wa a other Watch Manufacturer in America. 
WE TRUS?r You" wi H A 615.75, 25-YEAR WATOH 
a and give you plenty of time to pay for it. We sell you a y 
por atthe i west cash price and on such easy /((Y 
ye oo ments that any person cau afford to buy a good, re- 
le timepiece. Don't buy a cheap watch when you /P¥/s 
on securea nighrn*s ty watch on such terms as we/|f'}} 
yoffer, NOT EC i \ 
vance. All we ask is that when ordering you give us the \ 
names of two persons for reference as to your honesty, 
and we will send you the watch FREE for examina- 
tion. If exactly as described and the greatest bargain in 
watches you ever saw remit —t-73 perce Nyy —dage third 
of its value) and then pay us $1.00 per month for 
epg months. You have the use of the watch while paying for se THIS WATCH is GUARANTRED 


SOLID GOLD‘ filled heating case. beautiful. FOR 25 YEARS 
<2, SPECIAL M¢ MOVEMENT lly jewel 





'T, fully jeweled, ¢ double | NOTE: In buying from us you 

a ‘escapement, exposed ate, compensating balance, pat- | Seeures —— aorre le ve 

ent briquet hairspring.h r in form, patent = : ee nun of the 
lator,tempered safety co epics train.carefully adjusted a Pry Bren her 

and regulated. When you get one of these watches you wil! not only have always the right 

time but it will give you a life service. Please remember you pay $5.75 only after full examination, balance of $10.00 in 10 

monthly payments oft each. Send your nam-. post office, express office and state if you wish ladies or gents watch. 


EXCELSIOR WATCH CoO., 10 LEES BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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“BOO-BOO,” THE BUNGLER 
(Concluded from page 1008] 


‘*Boo-boo,’’ in the memorable spring of 1898, 
went with his regiment to Tampa, and then on to 
Cuba. Daylight of July 1 found the regiment on 
the way toSan Juan Hill. The men wore old, blue 
flannel shirts, threadbare, blue trousers, and mud- 

caked leggings, worn-out sombreros protecting 

their heads a trifle from the sun, with haversacks, 
blanket rolls, and canteens hanging about their 
bodies; each man was carrying his rifle any way 
he pleased, and every twelfth man was carrying a 
These were Uncle Sam's regulars, the 
finest professional soldiers in the world. ‘*Boo- 
boo’’ was there, at the head of a platoon, deter- 
mined to distinguish himself or not to leave the 
field alive. All the slumbering soldier in him 
came to the surface, but the regimental commander 
was apprehensive of what ‘‘Boo-boo’’ would do 
that day. 

As soon as the Spanish fusilade opened ahead, 
he was in the thickest of it. 
stood halted, awaiting final orders. ‘‘ Boo- 
boo,’’ when he saw men dropping around him, 
fumed, then raved over the needless delay that 
was costing men’s lives. He was not afraid for 
himself. The West Point training, that makes 
real manhood, was strong in him. When a mau- 
ser carried away his sombrero, he walked back six 
paces, picked it up, and resumed his place and 
his fuming over the slowness of orders. 

Then came the order to charge. Officers and 
men sprang forward in a wild scramble to be the 
first to reach the top of that hill furrowed with 
Spanish trenches. The excitement carried him 
out of his senses for a few minutes. Later, 
he saw some of the men falling a trifle behind the 
line to which they belonged. 

‘«Steady !’’ he roared, rushing at the men, 
‘«Line up there! Close up!”’ 

««What the deuce are you trying to do, Payson? 
—command my platoon ?’’ roared a voice. 

‘«Boo-boo’’ turned, as he ran, to see Lieuten- 
ant Evans close at his side. The bungler had 
blundered in the very heat of battle! Where was 
his own platoon? He had lost track of it in the 
excitement. He groaned, then decided to keep 
on with Evans in the race for the hilltop. 

A hundred yards from the trenches, the broken 
line reeled for an instant, in the face of the last, 
desperate fire from the Spaniards. The color- 


| sergeant and two men dashed forward. with the 


regimental flag. As they reached the trench, fifty 
yards ahead of the line, the Spaniards sprang at 
them, surrounded them, cut them down, and made 
off with the colors. 

Outstripping all the rest of the line, ‘‘Boo- 
boo,’’ bellowing at the top of his voice, ran after 
them. A mounted Spanish officer bore down 
upon the captors of the flag, seized it, and rode 
off at a gallop. ‘‘Boo-boo,’’ with an inward 
prayer, raised his revolver and fired. Down came 
the horse upon his haunches. The Spanish officer, 
deserted by his fleeing men, tried to run, but, 
finding himself outstripped by Payson, turned to 
face the issue. The swords of the enemies clashed 
and struck fire. ‘‘Boo-boo’s’’ blade slid down, 
nearly amputating the hand that held the regi- 
ment's flag. Seizing the staff of the recaptured 
banner, he turned to face the men of his own 
regiment, who were rushing to his support. 

At that instant, a mauser pierced him through 
the breast. He fell, unconscious, still grasp- 
ing the staff. They bore him off, to the field- 
hospital. He was not dead, nor likely to die. 
Bungler as he was, he had performed a deed that 
was to win him a medal from congress. 

* * * * * 


When ‘‘Boo-hoo,’’ lying on a cot in the. great, 
white-tented city of the crowded field-hospital at 
Siboney, opened his eyes, he could not believe 
what he saw. 

At his cotside, looking anxiously down at him, 
was a vision of femininity in the cool blue and 
white of a Red Cross nurse,—one of ‘'God’s 
women,’’ as the soldiers reverently call them. 
The deep blue eyes of the nurse were not dancing, 
but shining through mist. ‘‘Boo-boo’’ gave a 
gasp of incredulity .when he saw Kittie Estabrook. 

‘««] knew it was in you, Mr. Payson. They all 
said you were a bungler; but I knew that, when the 
time came for you to show your real mettle, you 
would not be found wanting. They can’t call 
you ‘Boo-boo, the Bungler,’ any more.”’ 

««What will they call me?’’ he asked, faintly. 

‘««Captain Payson, the Pride of West Point,’ 
if the President knows what makes a hero!”’ 





The regiment * 
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IT PAYS To BE AN AGENT 


Typewriter 


— The Standard Visible Writer. 
We Want Agents who are not afraid to hustle 


—men with energy andstick- 
to-it-ive-ness and to such men we offer an oppor- 
tunity for success without limit—a chamce to 
earn from $125 to $500 monthly represent- 
ing this standard machine, _ 

undreds of Oliver Typewriters are used by the 
U. 8S. Gov’t, 157 railroads and leading business 
men everywhere. 30,000 users in thirty 
months tells its own story. 


Highest Awards Three International Expositions. 
Don’t delay—write today for our liberal Exclu- 


sive Agency proposition. It’s the first step toward 
success. 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 127 Lake Street, Chi » Til. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 








Ain index at your 


fingers ends 


matter, aor searching 
over pages of crossed- 
off items, as with book 
records. No re-writing, 
no transfering. The 
Y. and E. Card System 
is a living record; new 
cards are put in exactly 
their proper place —old cards (“ dead” matter) are taken out. 
By having plenty of guides the exact card you want can 
\pe gotten almost instantly. No matter what, nor how 
many, records you keep, the card system will keep it 
better, and quicker. Send for Catalogue No. 27 Q, 


Yawman é Erbe Mig. Co., Rochester, N. ¥- 
ew York 




















I Use It! Jones Uses It! 
35,000 OTHERS ARE USING THE 


American $10 Typewriter 


and find it in every way satis- 
factory. It is as well made as 
the highest price machines, 
and does just as good work, 
but is more simple in construc- 
tion and operation. Eight years 
without a competitor. Cata- 
logue and sample of work sent 
free if you mention SuUCCESs. 


American Typewriter Co., C265 Broadway, N. Y. 
























Expedition Reduced 
to a Science 











SUCCESS 
The Triumph of a Chinese Student 


ELIZABETH FRY PAGE 


CHARLES Yun Mar- 

SHALL, a Chinese 
graduate of the Vander- 
bilt University, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, won 
the “Founder's 
Medal"’ this year, —the 
highest oratorical honor 
in the university's gift. 
The young man is a na- 
tive of Soochow, China. 
Hewill finish his course 


gree of B. S. 

In the oratorical con- 
test, he distanced three 
Native competitors who 
are unusually bright 
men, 
medal, winning, also, 
the enthusiastic praise of his fellow students, with 
whom he is a great favorite, and the congratula- 
tions of the faculty. 

The subject of Mr. Marshall's oration was 
‘«The Miracle of the Twentieth Century.’’ It was 


CHARLES YUN MARSHALL 


| a masterly production, and was delivered with an 


eloquence that startled his hearers. The Chinese 
question is an absorbing one, and this young na- 


this year, taking the de- | 


and won the | 


tive discussed it frankly, and without prejudice. | 
He considered that the miracle of this century will | 
be the reconstruction of China, her liberation from | 


foreign influence and control, and her reéstab- 


lishment among the powers of the world. He held 
that China must make noexcuse for her existence, 
and need not be ashamed of her past record, but 
that she does not understand international law. 

‘«Ignorance and conceit mark China’s course; 
injustice and greed, that of the powers,’’ he said. 
‘*What is your conclusion, after studying the 
events within the last twelve months in China? 
Whatever your conclusions may be, my sad con- 
clusion is that it is a competition for champion- 
ship between barbarity that is heathen and bar- 
barity that is Christian. The agonies and suffer- 
ings of the thousands, yea, tens of thousands 
of men, women, and children, innocent or guilty, 
will never be known to us, and God alone knows 
who has contributed the most to this cup of sor- 
row. For the present, China finds her consola- 
tion in that soothing question of Socialists, ‘Which 
is the greater evil,—to do, or to suffer wrong ?’ 
This episode is yet unfinished, and we wait with 
grave anxiety for its final issue. Whatever may 
turn out, of one thing I am sure,—the old China 
is dead, the new China is at hand. What will 
she be ?—one burdened with a sense of wrong, or 
one filled with a feeling of gratitude ?—a peace- 
ful one, or a bloody one? It depends upon the 
treatment dealt her while she is weak.’’ 

Mr. Marshall predicts war, if China should be 


| driven to it, but a golden age of peace, if the 


present disruption is settled in justice and equity. 

One of the students remarked: ‘‘ You had a mes- 
sage to deliver, and not just a speech to make, and 
that is why you won.”’ 

Mr. Marshall’s father is one of the missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
China. His name is C. K. Marshall, and was 
given him in honor of one of the most distin- 
guished ante-bellum Southern Methodist ministers, 
Rev. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi. The father 
came to this country in 1855, and went to the old 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee, 
where he remained until the Civil War broke out, 
when he joined the Confederate army, in Forrest's 
cavalry, and fought gallantly through the war. 
Then he returned to China as a missionary, mar- 
ried a native woman, and has reared a large 
family. He returned to the United States once, 
since the war, to study medicine. 

Charles Yun Marshall, the son, has spent most 
of his life at college. He is now twenty-six years 
old. He went to Japan, when thirteen, and spent 
three years at an English school. Then he re- 
turned to Shanghai and entered St. John’s Col- 


lege, an Episcopal institution, where he remained, | 


as a student and teacher, for six years. In 1897, 
he came to America and spent one year in a pre- 
paratory school at Spring Hill, Tennessee. He is 
now in Europe, on his way back to China. 

Mr. Marshall's Chinese name, which he will 
probably resume on his return home, is’ Zau Foh 
Kung,—‘‘source of blessing.’’ He intends to 
devote himself to his country, either as a diplomat 
or as an educator. 
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COMMERCE 


owes its growth to the steamship, 
the railroad and the 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


The time and labor it saves, the vol- 
ume of work it does and the oppor- 
tunities it affords, combine to place 
the Remington Typewriter in the 
front rank of business builders. 














GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 
NKING ALL MEDALS 


OUTRA 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Nowverk: 


1900 





















It is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom ....and 

the Home...... 
Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 
Possible. 






New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 








with an ordinary pen in the ordinary wa’ 


Simply sl tn ike clin witch holds it 
i water. Si ip your paper into the clip, w 
firmly, and. write, and our PEN-CAR BOOK 
has your letters 2 pertectly copied, Can an ; it 
never blurs. wp nde Lo LETTER 
BOOK. Do not be de 


“ If your stationer_does not keep 
it, write for tree specimens of work. Address, Dept. @ 
PER-CARBON MANIFOLD 0©O., 145-7-9 Comtre Street, Hew York. 











+ 

Save time Translating 
Latin, Greek, German, French, | 
by indexing your dictionaries with 


Smith's Gummed 
Lexicon 


exact size of tabs and lettering. Lette: 

in English or Greek. Price,15c.per alpha- 

bet,2 for 25c., by mail on receipt of price, 
Money refunded if not satis: 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Dept. H. CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., 
EXETER, NEBRASKA. 














is made for all sizes of people, 


from babies to the largest men and 
women. Itis the product of the 
best of the world’s materials and 
the best American skill. It is the 
perfect underclothing for 


HEALTH, COMFORT and WEAR 


Sold by the principal dealers in New 
York and all the large cities. 


If not by yours, write for infor- 
ation to 








“NEW” 
PUNCHING 
BAG 


and FRAME 
(Noiseless). 
Price Complete, 


$5.95. 


For Sale by all Dealers, or 


H. D. CRIPPEN, 
52 Broadway, New te. 


of finest imported feat my per 
pair, 85 cen 


NEW GEMen:c: 
ae 


‘ety Razor” in the 
wos shaves 
















rg Keone: ey - + + 8.50 
Auto. srop Rechte end eee. 1.50 
Genuine have this Trade Ma: 
Booklets FREE from all 

dealers; or. 

The Gem Cutlery Co.. 
42 Reade Street, - New York City. 
® London 8t., London, E. C., Eng. 














A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


& Dandy 
Shiner 


holds any size pone By iy 

dies’ or peng Waa 

\ rigid so that t highest 
’ ane can be easily ob- 





Bending over the 
old blacking box 
done away with. 


r) Aen “any shoe dealer for 
> it. If not obtainable, se send 

) direct. Forwarded on re 
Nickelptated. ceipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

















77F LABLACHE Wj 
yd FACE POWDER 


It is the only preparation of its kind that 
J is suitable for all complexions. It is made 
“in flesh, cream, pink,’ and white. Used by 
blondes or brunettes. Absolutely indispensable 
to the well groomed woman. For over thirty 
‘) years the standard face powder. 50 cents at 











| all druggists or by mail. 


J BEN LEVY & CO., ee Dake 
225 Kingston Street - - - ROSTON 





SUCCESS 
He Learned Five Trades in One Year 


WILLIAM SANDISON 
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@YSTEM—the modern magazine 

for men—is brimful of bright 
ideas, suggestions and plans for 
systematizing work—saving time 
—reducing expense. 





Sheree “ Tat intelligent, con- 

: ; centrated, and per- 
sistent effort will over- 
come almost any ob- 
stacle, is illustrated in 
the experience of Dr. A. 
W. Rudisill, a man of 








SHAW-WALKER The brightest, keenest business men 
EXPERTS, tell about 


: , Business Getting, Bank and Financial 
middle age, who, with a a eet 
professional training, “pg tn 
totally unversed in me- hg ey 
chanics, succeeded in aon dens a 


Shaw-Walker experts make interest- 
ing comments on these contributions. 
There is seldom a system so good that 
they cannot improve and simplify it, 
The illustrations show the systems in 
actual operation. 
it two-cent stam; 
cabeutyaion of Sour wenthe be tier sl, send 
eo for » full "s subscri| Then we 
il mall ly, FREE OF FURTHER 
CHARGE, & number of recent issues. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., 
Muskegon, Mich, 
FREE. 


learning five trades in 
twelve months, an ap- 

prenticeship in which pascrence ental 
would ordinarily cover a reomeegge FT 
period of thirty years. nw 

Dr. Rudisill was born in West Baltimore, Mary- 
land, where his father was the editor and publisher 
of a small monthly magazine. In 1884, he went 
to India to locate. His father gave him a small 
printing press, which Dr. Rudisill considered use- 
less luggage. At that time, the only presses used 
in India were cheap ones, quite incapable of doing 
good work, and far too slow and small. 

Dr. Rudisill saw that India was a splendid field 
for a modern publishing business, and decided to 
cultivate it himself with his little press. He soon 
built up a business, and in less than two years had 
a well-equipped establishment, printing in five 
vernaculars, and employing thirty native workmen. 

In time the type became worn and defective. 
To secure an outfit of new type was out of the 
question, as the expense would have been enormous. 
Rudisill felt that, if he could only make his own 
type, he might print in a great many more tongues 
than he then had facilities for. Night and day he 
pondered over this, trying to reach a practical con- 
clusion. Knowing nothing about photography, he 
soon realized that a thorough knowledge of that 
business would first have to be acquired; then, later, 
photo-engraving in half-tone and line work, and 
electrotyping as well. He must secure a practi- 
cal knowledge of the working of a dynamo, and 
be able to set up and run his own electric-light 
plant, and also study half-tone printing. He should 
be able to take an engine apart, put it together 
again, and run it. Shafting and counter-shafting 
were also to be mastered, as well as the speed of 
pulleys, the adjustment of belting, and the running 
of a steam boiler. 

This was a discouraging outlook. He had to 
return to India within fourteen months, and to 
learn all of these trades in such a short time seemed 
an impossibility. 

Weeks were spent in the effort to begin this 
practical education. Rudisill met with rebuffs on 
every hand. The best proposition was that of a 
Philadelphia firm, which offered to teach him photo- 
engraving for five thousand dollars, one-half cash 
in advance. At the electrotypers, he was told that 
he would be so much in the way of the men that it 
would be impossible for him to learn. Seeing no 
way open, he hired a large room, fitted up an 
electrotyping plant, and engaged a man to teach 
him at night, experimenting, meanwhile, during the 
day. He hired a Shipman engine, which he took 
apart.and put together again and was soon able to 
run. Working every day alone, and at night 
with his instructor, —often until four o’ clock in the | 
morning, —in three weeks he was able to turn out | 
good electrotypes of book-work, line-work, and | 
half-tones. An expert workman agreed to teach | 
him photo-engraving, if he would pledge himself | 












DR. A. W. RUDISILL 
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THE SECRET OF A BATH 


Perfection shower Bath 


AVOID ACHES AND PAINS THAT 
MAKE LIFE A BURDEN. 


VAPOR BATH. 

Soap and scrubs will not open the 
sewers and let the poison out of the 
system. 

Nature is your best doctor, and he 
prescribes sweats. 














SHQWER BATH. 

The combined baths are easily attached to any bath tub; no extra 
plumbing required. Gives you a vapor or shower bath (dotted lines 
show position of shower bath), 1t then closes the pores of your skin 
with a shower of warm or cold water, avoiding taking cold. Appa- 
ratus is first class; costs $15 to $25; 1s always ready for use. Testi- 
monials furnished. Territory licensed. ; 


THE VAPOR SHOWER BATH CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Incandescent Gasoline Lights 


MOST LIGHT — 100-candle-power from each lamp. 
LEAST COST—three cents per week per lamp for aver- 
age use; fixtures, all kinds and styles, from $3.50 up. 
GREATEST CONVENIENCE — use gaso- 
line, with any good incandescent mantle, 
SLIGHTEST BOTHER — no wicks, no 
wires; hang from a 
hook or stand on 
table. For houses, 
halls, homes. Send 
for catalogue to 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box A, Canton, O. 




















AGENTS 


naxx rao S2LOO 1 $500 


‘@ month handling the COMING LIGHT. Brighter 
“man electricity, ~~ S Thousands 
of testimonials ‘from people ui ted by tn over a year. 
Latest improvements. Permit bv 





not to do any business in this country. This was a gl gg A ge *—- iamp 
willingly assented to, and every night he worked P We want one agent, merchant or indi 


ual in every town. IMustrated catal jogue 
STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 
118-120 Michigan &8t., Chicago. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Ly a portable 100 candle power light cotting 4 
2 cts. per akes and burns its own gas. 
Brienter than electricity or "aeety, ine, and 
Sm than cy yy Tinted instantly 
lor. Over nstan 
with a match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 


76 E. 5th St., Ganton, Ohio. 


WONDERFUL th CAN DESCENT ‘LAMP. P. 
gas, perfectly 


sone” a Weeanetinnoner lightat a costof Cents a 
Incandescent Gasoline sn ive the most brilliant and sats: 


with his instructor, until the latter finally pro- 
nounced him ready to set up his plant in India. 
This took him less than a month. 

Next he learned underlaying and overlaying in 
half-tone printing. Then, in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
he took a course in electricity,learning to fit a dy- | 
namo together, run it, hang incandescent and arc 
lights, and putin electric wires. At Warren, Penn- 
sylvania, he received instruction in running a book- 
let machine. There he studied shafting, counter- 
shafting, and fitting of belting and pulleys, ata 
neighboring machine shop. During all his stud- 
ies, copious notes were made of all failures and 
their reasons, and on matters concerning chemi- 
cal solutions and their proportions. This took | 
about four months more. 

Before returning to India, he had to learn, also, 
something of type-founding. The manager of a 
foundry in Baltimore, hearing of his struggles, of- 
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time, he had acquired the art, and, for a test of his 
ability, selected the most difficult type to reproduce. 

On returning to India, Rudisill at once began to 
put into practice the knowledge he had worked so 
hard to acquire. His new plant was soon in oper- 
ation, and worked successfully ; but the shafting 
and pulleys had to be put under the concrete floor. 
To save time he employed nearly one hundred 
men from 4.30 A.M., one day, to 8 A.M., the next, 
and had the shafting running without interrupting 
the regular work. When the machinist called the 
next day and saw what had been done, he exclaimed, 
«Qh, that’s the way with you Americans!”’ 

Mr. Rudisill’s example is only valuable, of 
course, in showing what can be accomplished un- 
der great stress. 

o a 


FAME, OR THE BAND WAGON 
AMELIA BINGHAM 


] HAVE often been asked if I hold that a man 

or woman of the stage who is deserving of 
success is reasonably certain of attaining it My 
reply in such cases is a request for a definition of 
‘«success,’’ as understood by the querist. The 
term, when applied to the theater, is of a relative 
nature, you know. As in real life, that measure 
or quality of public appreciation which will be 
eminently satisfactory to John Smith will be pre- 
cisely the reverse in the case of Henry Brown. So, 
some members of my profession [They are, hap- 
pily, in the minority.] are content with a vogue 
that rests on a very flimsy foundation, indeed. A 
reputation of this sort may be made to order, with 
the assistance of much paid-for printer's ink and 
a capacity for never letting slip an opportunity for 
a free advertisement. There are one or two cases 
on record, in which the natural gifts of the young 
actor or actress warranted this kind of thing, this 
pursuit of fame with the assistance of a band 
wagon; but they are rare, indeed, and the process 
involves the loss of personal and professional dig- 
nity entirely out of proportion to the accruing 
publicity. However, to come back to the original 
proposition, I regret to say that there are scores 
of excellent, hard-working and talented people 
behind the footlights who never secure a tithe of 
the recognition that is due them. It is all very 
well to voice the musty platitudes about the de- 
serving getting their deserts. But they do n’t,— 
at least, in theatrical life. Year in and year out, 
they watch and wait, and hope for the opportunity 
that nevercomes. The pathos of such lives is only 
equaled by the superb patience and courage that 
distinguish them also. The younger generation of 
players come into being. The older men, still un- 
known to the larger world, begin to find more diffi- 
culty in securing engagements. Each season sees 
them further from the chance of vindication which 
has never been theirs, and, in all likelihood, never 
will be. And then, one day, the Actors’ Fund is 
called upon to arrange a quiet funeral; and, with 
that, and a line or two in the newspapers, the curtain 
drops on the tragedy of a Booth or a Barrett made 
mute by circumstances. 

That is one aspect of the question. On the 
other hand, the modern manager is, I think, much 
more keen in the pursuit of undeveloped genius 
than was his old-time confrére. <A ‘‘find’’ of a 
really clever, but unknown young man or woman 
means not only a good deal to the box office, but 
added prestige to the discoverer. Then, too, while 
the public is, as a rule, loyal to its old favorites, 
it is ever ready to welcome a budding star. In 
proof of this, look over the list of histrionic nota- 
bles of the day, and note that, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they are young in years while the bloom 
of youth is still resting on their reputations. This 
should be encouraging to the aspirant for dramatic 
honors, although, by the way, the work which an- 
tedates recognition is not a whit less hard now 
than it was in the old days. This I say on the 
strength of ancient hearsay, and my personal and 
later experiences. 

The stage is an exacting profession, although, 
unlike nearly all other professions, i*s rewards, 
when they do come, are of an immediate and gen- 
erous nature. It insists upon an absorbing devo- 
tion on the part of its votaries. Contrary to a too 
generally accepted belief, there is but little frivol- 
ity in the life of the actor of our times. Mentally 
and physically, he must give all to his profession. 

Would I advise one who believes that the stage 
is his or her vocation to turn to it for a livelihood ? 
How can I reply to this? But, given high ideals, 
the needed natural gifts, and a capacity for work- 
ing and waiting, the possibilities of a stage career 
are open to one and all. 


XYUM 
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PERFECTION MATTRESS 
$4250 rs 


anywhere in the 
United States. 
WS OVER 40,000 NOW IN USE. 
Cree Teiet—@ Nights, 
OUR GUARANTEE ee. 


dreds of cust 8 write ** Most Satisfactory,” “ Delighted,” “ No 
$50 Mattress as good,” etc. Order from your dealer, or send to us. 


THE PERFECTION MATTRESS CO.,"ritrinonr? ac” 


Beautiful Booklet FREE. 


PATENT 


































Cost no more than 


Plain ones in. . , White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored, requires constant expense and 
care, and eventually crumbles back to Mother Earth, Besides, it is very expensive. 


White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
ee frost. Moss-growth isan impossibility. It is more artistic than 
any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been a opted for nearly one hun- 
dred public monuments and by th ds of delighted cust 8 in all parts of the 
country. It has been on the market for over 25 years, and is an established success, 
We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and informa- 
tion. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO0.,°“ikttocnronr. conn. 











THE VERY HEART OF HARMONY. 
“Wolfram Triumph” 








Guitars and Mandolins. 


Equipped with the Wolfram Metallic Finger-Board, which cannot bend, warp or 
crack—will not swerve one hair’s breadth from its alignment. Frets are molded in the Finger- 

in same. piece of metal—cannot loosen or fall out. 

Wolfram Riveted Guitar Bridge can not work loose, always in place. 

Rapid Stringing Attachment, attaches strings in an instant—strings cannot slip 
after fastening. These improvements insure greater durability—ease of handling—true tone— 
save time, money and trouble. They are patented by us and are used only on the Wolfram 
instruments. Every lover of music whether a player or not is charmed with the rich, ringing, 
sonorous music of artistic instruments. If your dealer won’t supply you with a “Wolfram” 
we will. Write for FREE booklet, Be for Guitar and Mandolin Players,” describes 
Woltram Guaranteed Guitars and Mandolins at prices from $10.00 to $125.00, 


WOLFRAM GUITAR COMPANY, 271 S.High St.,Columbus, Ohio, 











Richards Fit-the-Back Chairs 


The only chairs that fit all backs at all times. That support the spine throughout its entire length. That 
completely overcome muscular exertion in sitting. Only chairs that permit sitting at different angles without 
disturbing the rest or eae | the comfort of the gg a pivoted-panel back automatically conforming 
to the various movements of the body, giving rest to the loins and the muscles in the lower 
back, and to the whole nervous system. 

DR. KEELEY’S ENDORSEMENT.—Dwient, ILt., January 19, 1992: “I have three in 
my office. Would not exchange them for any other chair in existence. It is certainly the most comfort- 
able chair ever invented, enatiie one to rest 80 — without fatiguing the spine or any set of muscles, 
obviating that desire to change the position — ‘| 
constructed chairs.’-—LresLig E. KEELEY, M. D. 

Chairs are made in various styles, for Home, Office, Hotel, Club, School, Opera House, 
Railway Coach, etc. Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘ Comfort in Sitting,” Prices, etc. 


RICHARDS CHAIR-PANEL CO., - - - 186 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 






y which so constantly occurs when using other- 








———=—Mastering Business Details™ 


is difficult if you must depend on the average accounting system in vogue in most 
business offices. Our business is to eliminate cumbersome methods by applying 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


by which office work is simplified to such an extent that the head of a firm 
is able to know the condition of affairs at the close of each business day. 
Please write for Pamphlet “General Expense,” explaining our business. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 146 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems—Manufacturers. Branches in all principal cities. 














me Puritan Sleeve Protector = 


and Teachers. 
the life of your linen. Material, Duck Suiti 

colors, nickel fasteners. ONE PAIR WITH FASTENERS, 30c. 
POSTPAID. Agents wanted in unlicensed territory. 





A Toilet Necessity. 
Practical and Durable. 
For Stenographers, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Nurses, 
They save laundry bills and double 






iting, various 


THE PURITAN CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





TAUGHT BY MAIL 


with the aid of the phonograph. The only successful 
method. Language lessons whenever and wherever you 
wantthem, Thecelebrated I. C.S. Textbooks, furnished 
with the Course, teach the student to correctly read and write 


French, Spanish or German 


The native instructor’s voice, reproduced through the 
.00 Edison Standard Phonograph (also furnished with the 


urse) teaches the exact pronunciation. Special attach- 
ments, perfected and used only by us, insure purity of tone 
and accuracy of pronunciation. Conversationa) record 
made by the student, are examined by native teachers of the 
language studied. Send for freeillustrated Lancuage Circular. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 1172, Scranton, Pa. 
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PROMINENT PERSONS BS (4) QP, WOME E 8 
FAIRY 


SOAP Baie 


Madame de Aspiroz, wife of Chilean Ambas- 


sador 
Mrs. (Senator) Baker, Kansas 
x Bate, Tennessee 


haere Company 

Burrows, Michigan 

Butler, North Carolina 

Caffery, Lo 

k, Wyoming 

Clay, 
Countess Cassini, n niece of Russian Amba | OU | OASYS 
Mrs. (Senator) Dental, Virginia 


s, Minnesota 
“ * Deboe, Kentucky 
Admiral George De 
Mis. feel R D. F 
Senator) Fairbanks. Indiana 
Foster, Washington 


Fry 

(Justice) Field 

(Senator) } ag New Hampshire 
Gear, Iowa 


(Representative) Grosvenor 
(Senator) Hanna 
“ Hansbrough, North Dakota 
« Harris, Kansas 
“ Hawley Connecticut 
“ Heitfeld, Idaho 
e Hoar. Massachusetts 
(Speaker) Henderson 
* Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice- 
President 
Baroness Hengelmulier, wife of Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador 
Mrs. (Senator) J 


« K 
” aryland 
. we teen North Dakota 
‘ McLaurin, South Carolina 
bg MeMillan. esa» ae 
= Martin, Vi 
: - Money, Missieatpp! 
‘ nos aa) daughter of pe President 
arr’ 
(Justice) —— h 
atthews 
Gams No matter how muc 


“ Mertvago, wife of Mexican Ambassador you pay for a soap you 

* (Senator) Nelson, nnesota 

o Settee -Alabaane cannot get anything 

Prite’ tchard, North Carolina purer, better, more con- 

“ ae oo venient and economical 

“ : Ross, Vermont than FAIRY SOAP and 
(General) Ricket 

(Senator) Scott, West Virginia yet the price is only 

rt pase P, Idaho five cents, 


* Elizabeth C tay 'Stanto n Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
‘“* (Senator) Stewart, Nevada Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Also makers of GOLD DUST Wasning Powder. 


TEN FLOWERING BULBS FREE 


For only 25 cents we will send you our splendid monthly magazine, HOME AND FLOWERS, six months on trial—regular price $1.00 a 
year-and give you absolutely free ten choice Holland grown winter and spring blooming buibs-two Hyacinths, fourTulips and 4. Narcissus, 


OME AND FLOWERS is devoted to the world 
beautiful. Its columns tell you how to grow 
flowers, Nature’s sweetest gift to man. This 
splendid magazine is the only publication of the 
kind. It gives the fullest information in regard 
to home floriculture in all its phases—tells you 
exactly what to do, when to do it and how to 
do it in order to make flowers grow and bloom. Every 
article published is the record of theactual experience of 
some One who grows flowers successfully. By reading it 
you learn that which it would take you years to acquire 
through your own experiments. The best varieties, the time 
to plant, how to plant, the best fertilizers, the amount of 
water and heat needed, how and when to prune, and similar 
topics are fully treated, Especial attention is paid to the 
proper planting of lawns and home grounds, and to the 
arrangement of flowers. Home ard Flowers is the recog- r 
nized organ and exponent of the movement for town, village and neighborhood improvement, end its pages 
contain much valuable information about the wide-spread development of civic beauty. 


6 MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS—10 BULBS FREE. 
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Ww e desire to pienty introduce our ma, e into 100,000 new homes. In order to do so, we have purchased a large stock of bulbs 
rom one of the leading growers of nS land. Ten of these we offer absolutely free to every person. who sends us 25 cents for a six 
ont’ 8 trial subscription. hese bulbs could not be bought from a retail florist for less than 25 cents. Buying them in large 


quantity, we get reduced ane and are thus enabled to make this comarta tle offer. Everyone knows that Hyacinths, i and 
Ni arcisesus are the standard winter and spring flowering bulbs. HOME AND FLOWERS will tell you how to grow the bulbs. Do 
not delay in your response to this offer, as it can be kept open a short time only. The ten bulbs are guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. They are sent prepaid. 
A six month’s trial subscription for HOME AND FLOWERS—regular 
price $1.00 a year—and ten flowering bulbs, only 25 cents. Address, 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 52 Citizens Bank Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


"aa UNIQUE, COSTS $3,500 to $4,000. 


Want gemetting Different ? If pe send 2c. stamp for nh e view and 















figu floor plans, and any idea you have of a Home, send it in, and 
i ee £ yo) i w and sabenit, giving estimate of cost and cost of plans. 
My six ssified are ‘of great help <4 home builders. Select books 
Side = the cost of house desired. Book No. 12 new and up to date. 
Book - 6 has 56 designs from $250 to $1,500. 
Book Ne. 7 has 57 designs from $1,600 to $2,500. 
Book No. ® has 54 designs from #2.600 to $3,500. 
Book — ® has 30 (12 stables) 83,600 to 810.000. 
Book Neo. 10 has 37 (20 one-story) 8450 to $3,000. 
Book No. 12 has 45 (New ’99 Colonial). $1,200 to 85. 000. 
Views, plans, descriptions, oe eottmaies, with modifications to 
each. Price of books, 81 each: any two, 1.50; any four, 82; any 
five, 82.50; all six, $3, Booklet of 30 ‘tampie designs. “* How to Start 
Right and SAVE Money,” 25 cents (silver). All postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























METHODIST EpIscOPAL PARSONAGE 
Appomattox, Va., June 23, 1901. 
AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE. 
Gentlemen: Your New York check 
_ r £48: (4 is received, being cash as ad- 


y you for total cost of Free Trip 
to Pan-American Exposition, including Railroad fare, five days’ room and meals at frst. wd hotel, also admission to the 
grounds. You have fulfilled your promise to the letter, and I thank you for your promptness ond courtesy, ti and Rea es com- 
mend your plan to those wishing to attend the great Exposition. Yours very truly, (Rev.) R 


Free Trip open to all, Write at once for particulars. PAN-AMERICAN Dept. H., AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE, 253 Broadway, New York, NY. 
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Why College Men Are Apt to Fail 


GEORGE HENRY SMITH 


I" Is not my purpose, in this article, either to de. 

cry or to endorse a college education, but 
simply to point out some of the pitfalls which be. 
set those who have had a collegiate training. 

Let us for a moment contrast college life with 
the life in the world of business activities. 

The basis of the social system at college is un- 
selfishness; that of the business world, selfishness, 
I am aware that some will take issue with me on 
this point, but let us look at the two cases. The 
selfishness existing in college life, in athletics, 
politics, and so forth, is purely personal. On the 
other hand, the selfishness of the business world 
is a matter of dollars and cents. We also note 
that there is no struggle for existence in college 
life, while in business there is nothing else, —it is 
too often every man for himself. 

Everyone in business acknowledges that suc- 
cess comes by thorough, systematic, hard work. 
College training is largely opposed to this order 
of things. It cultivates, in the majority of men, a 
tendency to ‘‘let things slide.’’ For example, 
work is allowed to pile up until some convenient 
time. Examinations come and bring a great 
amount of work, to be accomplished with a 
rush. Then it is that the college man acquires 
the dangerous habit of trusting to some one, or 
something, to do his work. It may be a friendly 
translation or the help of an experienced tutor. 
Such aid tends to deaden a man’s confidence in 
himself and to make him unconscious of his own 
abilities. The course of study, the time for reci- 
tations, and the requirements for attending them, 
do not inspire regularity in a young man’s mode 
of living. Furthermore, one college after another 


‘is striving to make the course of study easier, and 


the scope of electives broader, allowing men to 
choose what they think is necessary to complete 
an academic course. A man in college is not al- 


' ways competent to judge which studies will best 


fit him for active life. 

Let us consider, next, the money question, since 
I have laid considerable emphasis upon pecuni- 
ary selfishness. We must bear in mind that the 
great majority of college men have their expenses 
provided for. I leave out of account entirely, in 
this article, those men who work their way through 
college, even to the extent of not borrowing for 
the purpose of furthering their education. 

A young man who has his expenses paid is very 
likely to lose sight of the value of money. To 
the man in college there seems to be an inex- 
haustible supply of funds coming from some- 
where. The debt habit acquired at college is one 
which proves a millstone around the neck of 
many a young fellow. Time and again, men have 
been retarded, in what might otherwise have been 
a successful career, by the shadow of debts, con- 
tracted while undergraduates, hanging over them. 
The merchants in college towns encourage a 
spirit of extravagance. At many colleges, one is 
held by his fellows in esteem who successfully 
evades bills and the efforts to collect money from 
him. The outer world does not look at these 
things in quite the same light. 

Into this question of money comes that of per- 
sonal pride. A man desires to look well, to dress 
well, and to ‘‘keep in the swim.’’ In some cases 
this requires means beyond his resources. 

What has all this to do with a man’s success 
in the world after graduation? Simply this, he 
will not be apt to want to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder. 

On the other hand, a man who starts in busi- 
ness at the time he would naturally go to college 
is very likely to start at the bottom, and to think 
nothing amiss of it. He works hard and gains a 
pretty good knowledge of the value of the money 
he earns, and of the world and its business meth- 
ods. The world, furthermore, gets a knowledge 
of him, and is quite willing to express its opinion 
freely. This the young man takes in good part, 
as the natural course of things, while the college 
man would not quite understand it. 

A college graduate who is thoroughly imbued 
with the idea of his own greatness will suddenly 
find that he is considered only according to his 
value in dollars and cents to his employer. 

Toward the close of the senior year there comes 
a rude awakening in the average college man’s 
life. He must look for a position in the business 
world, or, failing in that, drift into some profession. 

Some graduates obtain positions through the 
influence of their friends. This is a polite way of 
saying that they obtain them through ‘pulls.’’ 
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After a man has occupied such a hastily acquired 
position, through means outside of himself, he is 
pretty apt to find that he is in the wrong place. 
His pride comes into play, and for the first time 
he begins to realize that this world is not all that 
it seems to be. 

Further, a man who gets his position through 
influence will find that this fact, together with 
his being a college man, is likely to cause no end 
of jealousy, and that his fellow employees will make 
his path anything but a pleasant one. This is all 
new to him. In short, it will not be long, after his 
entrance into the business world, before he dis- 
covers that it will not do to ‘‘let things slide.’’ 

In closing, I want to whisper a word of caution 
to thoughtful young men who wish to succeed. 
Get settled in business before you marry. Many 
men have been hindered in attaining their goal in 
business, and in the fulfillment of their ambitions, 
by anticipating the right time for matrimony. 

Perhaps I may seem somewhat severe, but, if I 
find, in after years, that some have profited by my 
words, I shall feel repaid. 

Experience is, after all, the best teacher, but 
the tuition is, indeed, dear. 








The American consul, at Frankfort, Germany, 
Mr. Guenther, reports the first automobile sleigh. 
It was given a preliminary test at Nuremburg last 


winter, when it showed great speed and an easy | 


motion. 
a . a 


A fine example has been set in the will of the | 


late Lewis Elkin, of Philadelphia, whose estate of 


nearly $2,000,000 has been left in trust for the | 
benefit of aged and indigent school-teachers of | 


that city. 
ao o o 
The return to Chicago of the steamship ‘‘ North- 
western’’ from her successful trip to Europe 
marks the beginning of great things in transport- 
ing the food and other supplies of the West to the 
short-crop countries of Europe. 


A o 


Experiments are now being made in Germany 
with electric trains having a speed of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles an hour. The main object 
of these experiments is to secure wheels of the 
necessary strength and solidity to withstand the 
increased friction. 

+ a *~ 


Public telephones are soon to be installed on the 
street corners of New Haven, Connecticut. They 
will somewhat resemble fire-boxes, and will be, 
ordinarily, locked. A coin dropped into a slot 
will open one; and, when the receiver is hung 
up, the door will close automatically. 


a a 


For many years astronomers have been trying 
to measure the heat received from the stars. The 
problem, apparently, has been solved by Professor 
E. F. Nichols, of Dartmouth College. He has con- 
structed a radiometer so delicate that it is capable 
of measuring the heat of a candle a mile away. 


a . = 


Maximite, the new high explosive, invented by 


Hudson Maxim, has received its final test. It ! 


appears to be the most remarkable explosive ever 
known, not only in rending power, but also in sta- 
bility, effectiveness after penetrating the heaviest 
armor plate, and safety to those who handle it. 
Maximite is a government secret. 


* o e 


Next spring the secretary of agriculture will 
distribute throughout the country young trees and 
seeds. Each member of congress will be asked 
to furnish a list of constituents to whom he would 
like to have trees or seeds sent. The seedlings 
will be grown in the government propagating 
houses, and forwarded to their destinations with 
specific instructions as to how they should be raised 
and cared for. In this way, the government ex- 
pects to start several million new trees every year. 
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WE HAVE ADDED STILL ANOTHER 
NEW LINE OF MISSES’ RIBBED STOCKINGS 


to our already popular style S.S.2. These stockings are 
famous for their durability, softness, fast color, and perfect fit 








SIZES 


5 to 9% 


inclusive 
ee 


Style 
$.S.2 





ORDER 


FROM YOUR 


DEALER 





STYLE G. B. STYLE $.S.2 oon raver 


Our new Misses’ Stocking, similar to style S.S.2, A ™ _ poy ory: Gating =e cae a 

s s a . reintorce nee, eel, an ankie an ouble sole. 
but having distinct label and box. Price, asc, | Tice stylish, and durable. Like style G. B., dyed 
per pair; six pairs, $1.50. Neatly packed (see in our famous “Snow Black.” 35c. per pair; three 
illustration). Warranted not to crock or fade. pairs in box, $1.00. 











These Goods delivered to any address, postage or express paid, upon receipt of price when NOT 
OBTAINABLE at your dealers. CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST FREE MEN’S HALF HOSE 


The SHAW STOCKING CO. 
200 SHAW STREET, ™ LOWELL, MASS. 




















The PONY PREMO No. 6 is the 

finest and most complete camera ever pro- 

duced. It has an exceedingly long draw, 

and is supplied with our highest grade 

® lenses of 3 foci, representing 3 distinct 

lenses, enabling the operator to photo- 

graph objects at a distance or at very 

close range with perfect results. It is 

') the ideal instrument for tourists or those 

contemplating a vacation, making the 
outing much more enjoyable. 

All dealers sell them. Send for new Art Catalogue to Dept. J. 


Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Invest Your Money 


in Life Insurance, for it gives at once a security much 
larger than the amount you pay in. With The Prudential 
the security is absolute and the dividends exceedingly liberal. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


IHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, 
PRESIDENT. Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us, Pp» y 
r es 





| Without committing myself to any action, I shall fy PRUDENTIAL 
| be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates of Sa gg HAS THE 
| Endowment Polictes. : STRENGTH OF 
. GIBRALTAR 
he. Be. ions s ondtensvsagenses saree Fo Ry eer ate t 
| VGN 0.50 cackdecdboedviskeessckbnentiaeeeeany 
nents dering 
| 
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Shavin: Stick 
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ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and llth St., (Opp. Grace Church) New York. 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast, - - $ .50 

4 ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 
cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, . . Proprietors. 












“A great deal in a little space.” — The Press. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of travel 
and education issued by the Passenger De- 
partment of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with information 
regarding the best modes of travel and the 
education that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the yj resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations 
and new and accurate maps of the country 
described. 


“A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the ‘‘ Four-Track Series” will be sent free, post- 
— upon receipt of postage stamp by George H. 

Janiels, General Passenger Ag New York 
Central & Hudson River Ir , Grand Central 
Station, New York, 

















Electric Lighted 
Trains 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


T HE North-Western Limited service, 6.30 p. m. daily to 
















Directions 


—_ 

With a sharp knife cut and remove portion of foil 
above band. 

Wet the face, rub on a little soap, and with your 
brush work up a big, thick, close lather. Rub this well 
into the beard, remembering that ‘“ well lathered is half 
shaved.” 

After stropping your razor, you will still find the 
lather moist and creamy, and you are then ready fora 
quick, easy, refreshing shave ; after which your face will 
be soft, smooth and velvety. 





Williams’ Shaving Stick is sold about everywhere, but sent 
postpaid for 25c. if your dealer does not supply you 


(Trial Size) by mail for 10c. in stamps 





The only firm in the world making a specialty of SHAVING Soaps 


Panis THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. DRESDEN 


SYDNEY 





St. Paul and Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and 
offers the best ot oe om Any agent will give you 
information about it. Three other first-class trains from 
Chicago also—9.oo a. m. Daylight Train, 10.00 p. m., Fast 
Mail and 10.15 p. m. Night Express. Call on any agent 
for tickets. 

2 riptive booklet ‘“* Through Pi sque Wi in,’’ 
Bis A. to W. B. KNisKnEN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 














50 CENTS Down and Only $1.00 Month- 


ly, for Ten Months, secures 


Ripath’s History of the United States 


New Imperial Edition, 4 Superb Vols., 1-2 Calf,to Success 
readers ordering direct from us this month; money returned 
if not satisfoctory. . . Henry G. Allen & Co., 
Publishers, 150 Sth Ave., New York. 


CORNS CURED FREE 


ALLEN’ S ANTISEPTIC CORN PLASTER cures corns. 
To prove it I will mail a free plaster to any one. 
Send name and address—no money. 


GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 
221 Fulton Street, Dept. L, -  - New York 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
New York. Chicago. Boston. London. 






























ARTISTIC HOMES 


A new 608-Page Book of 600 plans and 800 


Card Press $5 7 rN 
m \e 


Larger, $18 
Money saver, maker. Type 
setting easy.rules sent. W rite 
for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, &c., to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., 
Meriden, - Cona. 


designs of moderate cost houses. Price, $1.00; 
postage paid. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, 


$18 Wainwright Bullding, + Saint Louis, Mo. 





CARD-INDEX SYSTEMS. 








‘fanaa BOOK-* ASES, FILING Sepa 








OVING PICTURE MACHINES AND FILM 
LANTERNS WANT Daren 
HABBA St. . 


CH & CO., 809 Filbert 
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Princeton and Her Great Sons 
BENJAMIN F, JONES 


‘THE class of Igol, of 
Princeton University, 

was the largest ever gradu- 
ated from that famous insti- 
tution. Two hundred and 
nineteen young men, from 
every part of the United 
States, completed their stud- 
ies and received their de- 
grees. During the past 
twelve years, according to 
President Patton, the build- 
ings, the income and the 
number of students of 
Princeton have doubled, and 
this ratio of increase shows no sign of diminution. 
The history of Princeton is closely interwoven 
with that of our country. Founded in 1746, at 
Elizabethtown, (now Elizabeth,) New Jersey, ‘‘to 
the immortal memory of the glorious king, Wil- 
liam III., of the House of Orange and Nassau,”’ 
it was transferred to Newark, New Jersey, in 1747, 
where it occupied the present site of the Newark 





REV. AARON BURR 
FOUNDER OF PRINCETON 


Academy. Ten years later, it was removed to 
Princeton. During the Revolution, its buildings 


were used as barracks by both the British and the | 


Continental troops; and Washington, with both 
houses of congress, was present at the commence- 
ment in 1783. 

Among the hundreds of great names which ap- 
pear in the roster of its graduates are those of 
Richard Stockton and Benjamin Rush, signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; William Pater- 
son, a United States senator, governor, and justice 
of the supreme court of the United States, for 
whom the city of Paterson was named; Aaron Burr, 
once vice president of the United States; James 
Madison, who became secretary of state, member 
of the constitutional convention, and president of 
the United States; Edward Livingston, secretary 
of state, under President Jackson, United States 
senator, minister to France, and author of the 
French Code, which is still used in Louisiana; 
George M. Dallas, minister to England, in 1856, 
and vice president of the United States, from 1845 
to 1849; Charles Hodge, one of the greatest theo- 
logians of his time; William L. Dayton, a United 
States senator, and candidate for vice president 
with John C. Fremont, in 1856; John K. Cowen, 
a congressman and railroad magnate, and Amzi 
Dodd, a vice chancellor, and judge of the court 
of errors and appeals of New Jersey. 

Princeton has always maintained a high standard 
of requirement, both for admission and graduation, 
and, as a result, occupies an enviable position 
among the great universities of our country. One 
of its most delightful features is its campus life. 
Nearly all of the students live in the dormitories; 
and, in spite of the great growth in numbers, they 
still form a sort of large family. The evening 
songs, on the steps of ‘‘Old Nassau,’’ are touching 
and beautiful in the extreme. 

There are no Greek letter fraternities in Prince- 
ton; but, instead, there are social clubs for upper 
classmen, which answer the same purpose. Among 
these clubs are the ‘‘Ivy,’’ the ‘‘Cottage,’’ the 
Tiger Inn,’’ the ‘‘Cap and Gown,’’ the ‘‘ Colonial,’ 
the ‘*Cannon,’’ the ‘‘ Elm,’’ the ‘*Campus,’’ and 
the ‘‘Quadrangle.”’ 

Princeton men have always been noted, not only 
for their mental attainments, but also for their love 
of outdoor sports. They were the first to introduce 
the great national college game of football, and 
their baseball and track teams have won many a 
hard-fought contest for the orange and black. 

One of the traditions of the university is that no 
freshman class can preserve its honor and its self- 
respect unless it steals the clapper of the great 
bell in the tower of Nassau Hall; so, every year, 
the lower classmen get together and solemnly re- 
solve to preserve their standing and dignity, and 
select their most daring representatives, who, at 
the risk of life and limb, climb the lightning rod 
of the tower and carry away the great iron clapper, 
which is melted up and molded into miniature 
clappers, and distributed to the class as souvenirs. 

Nothing can surpass the loyalty and devotion 
of Princeton men to their a/ma mater. ‘‘Oncea 
Princetonian, always a Princetonian,’’ has come 
to be regarded as an essential part of the creed 
of every graduate, and the fraternal spirit shown, 
whenever Princeton men meet one dnother, attests 
the love they bear to the university and its sons. 


* ~ 
Where there is no vision,the people perish.— PROVERBS. 
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“YES, SIR! 


It’s the best value for $35.00 I ever got, this 


GOODFORM CLOSET SET 


I wonder how I ever did without it. 
clothes; look as if just pressed. 
how easily I find what I want. 


See how new and fresh are the 
Then, how little space they take; 
Yes, made for women's clothes, too. 


“For $3.00 you get 6 Goodform trousers shapers, 12 coat forms, 2 bars for the shelf 
Ladies’, (same price) 12 each skirt and coat forms, 2 each 
Express paid. Half of each for $8.25. 


“The trousers shaper is @ new creation, simply elegant, 85c. 6 and a loop, $2.00, 
express paid. Get them from 


Chicago Form Co., Dept. 80, 124 La Salle St., Chicago. 


and a loop for the door. 
bars and loops. 


“They send a booklet free.’”” Sold at equitable prices mof exp. paid, by the following: 


Washington, D. C., E. H. Morsell. 
Albany, W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Allentown, Pa., Hess Bros. 
Appleton, Wis., Schlafer Hdw. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., Geo. Muse Clo. Co. 
Auburn, N. Y., 

Foster, Ross & Baucus. 
Augusta, Ga., J. Miller Walker. 
Austin, Teagarden & Shumate. 
Baltimore, Md., J. S. Hymes. 

I. Hamburger & Sons. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 

abcock Hardware Co. 

Birmingham, Ala., J. Blach & Sons. 
Boise, Id., A. B. Kohn le 
Boston, Mass., R. H. White & Co. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Towe & Kohl maier. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., F. Loeser & Co. 

Abraham & Straus. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 

The Wm. Hengerer Co. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co 


Burlington, Ia., Salter & Lofquist. Indiana lis, Ind., Paul H. Krauss. Philadelphia, wa Wasemehes, 
Butte, Mont., Hennessy Merc. Co. ca ity , Wood. & Menagh. Rutland, Vt., . Kin 
Chattanooga, Tenn.,Glenn & Shaw. Kansas City, Mo., . G. Co. os inaw, Wm. Barie D. 
Davidson Clothing Co. Nelson & Wrigh Salem, Mass., Fowler & Doland. 
Chicago, lil., Marshall Field & Co. Lawrence, Kan., “4 Bromelsick. Scranton, Pa., Foote & Fuller. 
Mandel Brothers. Lincoln, Neb., Herpolsheimer & Co, San Francisco, Palace Hdw. Co. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Madison, Wis., Sumner & Morris. Savannah, Lindsa: . a 
Cincinnati, O., Mabley & Carew Co. Milwaukee, Gimble Bros. attle, Thedinga 
Pickering Hdw. Co. Minneapolis, Wm. Donaldson Co. Springfield, Tih, C. D Roberts & Co. 
Cleveland, O., The May Co, Montgomery, Ala., I. Levystein. —— Mass 
Columbus, Schoedinger,Fearn & Co. Montreal Can., R. err. eekins, Packard & Wheat 
Denver, Colo., Daniels & Fisher. Newark, N. J., Hahne & Co, St. Joseph, Curtin & Clark Haw. “Co. 
Geo. Mayer Hdw. Co. L. S. Piaut & Co. St. Louis, Wm. . G.Co. 
Detroit, H. C. Webber Hdw. Co. New York, John Wanamaker Werner Bros. 
Hunter & Hunter H, O'Neill & Co. D. L. Parrish. 
Duluth, Minn., Kelley Hdw. Co. R. H. Macey &Co. F. W. Humphrey Clo. Co. 
Erie, Pa., Chas. A. Marks & Co. Slegel, Cooper & Co. St. Paul, Schuneman & Evans. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Damon & Gould. New Orleans, La., H. H. Holmes. Tacoma, See o wt Co. 
Grand Rapids, Gardiner & Baxter. Omana, Neb., Hayden Bros. erre Haute, Ind., 
Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co. 
Honolulu, Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 
Imlay City, Mich., Marshall Clo. Co. 


Dogget 


Pittsbu .» W. D. 
uf ammer & Evans. 
Providence, R. I., Boston Store. 


Toledo, La Salle & ay Co. 
Toronto, Can., Jos. J. Follett. 











This illustration shows one of our 1901 Fall Styles. 


Made of Black King-Calf, Black 
Calfskin and Patent Calf. 
We do not try to force on our customers what we may 





Imported Enamel, 
MEN'S STORES. 


Boston, 113 Summer St. 





Provi , 220 Westminst t. 

. : : a New York, 115 Nassau St.. 1341 Broad- 
think is correct. We buy shoes from the highest-priced way, 98 Broadway, taste St. and 
custom bootmakers in the fashion centres. These shoes Seventh Ave. 

Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St.. 111 B’way. 


cost us anywhere from $8 to $15 per pair. In our factory 
we reproduce them in every detail. By these means our 
customers are absolutely certain 


Baltimore, 219 East Baltimore St. 

Philadelphia, 1218 Market St., Chest- 
-nut and 8th Sts. 

Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn Ave. 

as, 309 Fifth Ave 




































so fialo, 302 M 
of obtaining only the latest pre- eenle. 2 seen dein 
eiciceiass vailing styles at the Regal price, | St.Louis, 618 Oli 


Culeage. 30: 103 Dearborn St., 215 Dear- 


$3.50. Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. 


new Catalogue 
to keep posted 


Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave. 
re wena sic: Catalogue sent Aides “A Re Maiden Lane 
Even if you postpaid upon tlants, Ga. fhitehall St. — 
do not wear application. mtet tite ty, N. Fit ta yng Ave. 
Regals, write Sb go 8 aa one Ss 
fe ° hmond ast Main St. 
rvs our Cata Nashville, Na 9: Church St, 
oguc. Rochester, N. Y., 40 East Main St. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. 

Lomevate, Sy. 352 LS epern Ave. 
mneapolis, ico ve. 

—_ - doce, cor. Geary and Stock- 

on Sts. 


Style WOMEN’S STORES. 


Boston, Mass., 109 Summer St. 
847 Philadel la. Pa., 1218 Market St. 
New Yo City. 166 West 1asth St. cor. 


Seventh Ave., 1339 Broadway. 
Factory: WHITMAN, MASS. 


REGAL 
S322 


With our complete line of sizes and 
varied styles and leathers we can 
assure satisfaction in every in- 
stance. If there is no Regal 
store in your city, order now 
by mail. You take abso- 
lutely no chances in 











Mail Order Dept. 


L. C. BLISS & C0. 


BOSTON, <- =- MASS. 
M. O. Box 391. 


Delivered through our 
Mail Order Department, 
carriage charges prepaid,to 
any address in the United 


States, or Canada, Mexico, ordering REGAL 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian SHOES by mail. 
Islands, and Philippine Islands, 


We guarantee com- 

plete satisfaction or 

your money back if 
you want it. 


also Germany, and within the limits 
of the Parcels Post System, on receipt 
of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for 
delivery). Samples of leather and any informa- 
tion desired will be gladly furnished on request. 
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YOUR COAT 


~ lu a hand work for wages and qualify for 
head work for a salary. Train your ar brains to in- 
crease your income. . Textbooks make it 
ed or mee om — ——. me at to —_ 
»y Mai ur ne m of teac aims a! 

success, Send for free illustra‘ ted boo — 


“Are Your Hands Tied . ee 
We teach by —_ |, Mechani 
and Mining E eering; Shop and F. 
ehanteal Draw — asdldtoctnres Chenkas Sheet ‘criss 
Works Telephony; Telegraphy; Chem! 


Design; Lettering; Book-keepi ‘snoaranhy lees 
English Srenebert L a : 


peutiess German; Spanish; French. 
When writing state subject in which interested. 
International Correspondence nig aia 
Box 1172, Scranton, P: 
Established 1891. Oapital $1,500,000. 














wil MAKE First-Class Book-keeper 


of you in six weeks for three dollars or re- 
turn money; distance and experience imma- 
terial; I find positions, too, everywhere, 
free! Have placed THOUSANDS. 6,207 
testimonials! Perhaps I can place YOU, too! 
SAVE THIS AND WRITE, _J. H. GOODWIN, 

Expert Accountant, Room 804, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


TO ASTS By William 


mpage 
Most men dread being called upon to respond to a toast or to make a! 
address. What would you not give for the ability to be rid of this em 
barrassment? No need to give mach when you can learn the art from 
this little book. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but by ex- 
am ; le it will show the way. It is valuable ‘not alone raw novice, 
but the experienced speaker will gather from it many suggestions. 
oth bine —-— 50 cents. Sold everywhere or mailed for the price. 
he Penn ublishing Company, Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE OMNIGRAPH 


Will teach yo uu telegraphy absolutely cor- 
rect in the shortest possible time at a total 
cost of four dollars. Transmitter, Key and 
Scag combined. The transmitter sends 


erator with you all - dine. 's Send for cireular. 
THE OMNIGRAPH MFG. CO., Dept. H, 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


Be a Writer 


Have you talent? a arn money at home oy writing stories and 

articles. Send stamp for our booklet ‘‘ WHAT RITERS 

NEED.” Manuscripts iON. is for paniication. 

WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C, Nassau Street, New York City. 
Fypowste- 


oti agh ing. “Bookie ep ing, Pen- 


Pp, ete., Sale 
taught at ‘MAN. Positions obt for 
ATALOGU tie Py N REES Address 
c.c, GAINES, President, 
Box 925, - = e . Poughkeepsie, N. W. 


SHORTHAND—EASILY kE4§382_ 


Our mail course so arranged it is sie acquired, Complete 
booklet, explaining how we successfully teach shorthand and ype- 
writing by mail, sent free 


JACKSON CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, Jackson, Mich. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL ty'reportera"o- 


Estab. 1882. Positions for graduates. Cocatoue aeae couree 
POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE, - - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 











































‘ Positively the most succe 
Success in Music mettod in the world for sieht. 
singing and musical ny Our circulars will convince you. 
Music and_Day-School shers must have it. ners 
doing wonderful ‘work. Lessons examined weekly. Terms, 
‘ $8.00 in installments. Write now. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
e/ OF MUSIC, 18 W. 19th St., New York. TALI ESEN MORGAN, Pres. 


JUST PUBLISHED! “Complete Amanuensis Course” in 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


144 Bp.» posteeia | - Trial Lesson Free. ISAAC PITMAN & 
SONS, Dept. . 33 Union Square, New York. 


The Bliss Electrical School 


Offers a practical course in applied electrici 

Students taught the actual construction of electri aol ee ay 

namos, motors, etc., and fit for positions as 

lente 6 Se noo of openia September 380. Catalogs: on on ag ea RS ie 
Secretary, - hington, D. C. 











The Hudson River Institute. 

A College Preparatory School and Soming & oung men and 
wo men. Loe: wr beautiful and _ healthfu te Chri stan school 
home. Music, , Elocution, Military Driit, physical Culture. 

fr x J. O. SPENCER, Pa.D., Principal, 
CLAVERACK, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


Ifyou possess 8 fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession 
ing $15 to $85 weekly? Situations always obtainable. Wo ors tho eclfbesl tnatoostera by wall. 


HOME _CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


(4 “Do You Write Ads? 


to SEND TODAY FOR INVALUABLE eo Tae 
J HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 
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EDWARD EVERETT 


JOSIAH QUINCY 
Jonathan Edwards 


The Impress ef Yale and Harvard 


[Continued from pages 1010, 1011] 


unconscious condition, is drawn from a description 
furnished by Dr. William A. Newell, of New 
Jersey. Benson J. Lossing, the historian, states, 
in his ‘‘Eminent Americans,’’ that Mr. Adams's 
last words were: ‘‘ This is the end of earth.’’ Dr. 
Newell, who was a fellow member in 1848, and is 
still living, corrects this version of the incident 
and states that Mr. Adams did not utter a word, 
but simply fell from his chair. Dr. Newell 
attended him, but was unable to resussitate him. 

Another great son of Har- 
vard, James Russell Lowell, 
figured in a scene of transcend- 
ent importance, when, in 1857, 
he wrote his first article for the 
«Atlantic Monthly,’’ then new- 
ly founded by James T. Fields 
and himself. That was the 
beginning of American high- 
class magazine literature, and 
of that reign of supremacy in 
letters and culture which Bos- 
ton and New England enjoyed 
during the closing half of the nineteenth century. 

In a single picture which has, fortunately, been 
preserved, five great presidents of Harvard are 
grouped. They are Josiah Quincy, the civilian, 
who proved his worth in the affairs of his city and 
nation as truly as in education; Edward Everett, 
who immortalized American oratory; Jared Sparks, 
the international scholar; James Walker, who 
served from February 10, 1853, until January 26, 
1860, and Cornelius Conway Felton, the eminent 
exponent of Greek literature. 

In the wide range of achievement falling to the 
credit of Harvard 
men, monuments of 
self-sacrifice and of 
intense devotion to 
the public goodstand 
out conspicuously. 
A glimpse of an ideal 
character is obtained 
in studying the career 
of Phillips Brooks, 
the unrivaled student 
and pulpit orator, 
who was graduated 
in the same class (1885,) with Alexander Agassiz, 
the greatest naturalist of America, General Fran- 
cis. Channing Barlow, Theodore Lyman, and 
Robert Treat Paine, and pursued a course of hu- 
manitarian inquiry which placed him in touch 
with the social conditions of his day and people. 
The scene which the artist has portrayed, wherein 
Dr. Brooks holds the babe from a tenement in his 
arms, is taken from a characteristic occurrence. 
On one of his errands of mercy, he encountered 
an exceedingly poor woman, whose larder was 
entirely empty, and whose child was crying from 


Timothy Dwight 





Alexander Agassiz 





David J. Brewer 


Photo by courtesy Pach Studio, Cambridge, Mass. 


JARED SPARKS 
FIVE FAMOUS PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD 








E. O. Wolcott 


G. P. Wetmore C. Eliot Norton 
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JAMES WALKER CORNELIUS C. FELTON 


John Adams 


hunger. He gave her some money, with an 
admonition to hasten to a store to purchase food. 

‘‘T cannot leave my baby,’’ she said, ‘‘ even 
to go for food.’’ 

‘Then I'll hold it for you,’’ said he, and he 
did. The act was worthy of the man who later 
became Bishop of Massachusetts. 

The crimson has been carried through every 
war and over nearly every important battlefield in 
American history; but the circumstance which 
has been chosen for illustration, wherein General 
Leonard Wood is purifying the city of Santiago 
by washing its streets and in that way preventing 
the recurrence of yellow fever, 
is more to the point than an 
affray at arms. It emphasizes 
the courage of the brain, the 
trained intelligence of a Har- 
vard medical student. Dr.Wood 
was graduated in 1884, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
associated with him in the fa- 
mous regiment of ‘‘ Rough Ri- 
ders,’’ was a member of the 
class of 1880. The vice-presi- 
dent has never ceased to ad- 
vocate those strenuous activities which have 
carried his college colors to the front in so many 
contests, and he is personally a good exponent of 
the merit of practicing them. 

While no list of celebrated graduates can be 
given with any certainty of doing equal justice to 
all, the story of Harvard in modern days would 
be distinctly incomplete without mention of 
Charles W. Eliot, Joseph H. Choate, George 
Frisbie Hoar, and Henry Cabot Lodge. The 
oldest living graduate is Reverend Joseph Warren 
Cross, of Worcester, Massachusetts, who was 
ninety-three years of 
age last June. In his 
class (1828,) was the 
distinguished Massa- 
chusetts statesman, 
Robert C. Winthrop, 
who was speaker of 
the national house of 
representatives, and 
a senator from the 
Old Bay State. Mr. 
Cross is still very ac- 
tive, despite his ad- 
vanced years, and can look back upon a career of 
usefulness and honor. 

To Yalensians, the bi-centennial celebration will 
be fraught with contemporaneous interest, too. 
While many historic forms will flit across the cur- 
tain, the actors of the day will be living ones. On 
Sunday, October 20, the first incident in the cele- 
bration will be a sermon by Reverend Joseph H. 
Twitchell, of the corporation, in Battell Chapel. 
This will be followed, later in the same day, by 
an address on ‘‘Yale in its relation to Christian 
theology and missions, by Professor George P. 


J. Russell Lowell 





Phillips Brooks 


James Kent 
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ONE OF THE FENCES FAMOUS FOR CLASS USE 


Fisher. Monday morning, October 21, Thomas 


' Thatcher will deliver an address on ‘‘Yale in its 


relation to law;’ and Professor William H. Welch 
will speak on the ‘relation of the university to 
medicine.’’ President Hadley will deliver the 
address of welcome to the guests, at 3 P.M. After 
designated responses, there will be a reception to 
guests and representatives of the alumni, in the 
art school. There will be a great torchlight pro- 
cession of students and graduates, at nine o'clock 
that night, the assembly meeting on the great 
central campus. On Tuesday, October 22, two 
addresses will be delivered; one each by President 
Cyrus Northrup and President D. C. Gilman, on 
«Yale in its relation to the development of the 
country, and to science and letters.’’ The foot- 
ball team will play at Yale Field, and the evening 
will be given to dramatic performances, and sing- 
ing on the campus. Wednesday, October 23, 
will be the main commemoration day, when all 
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New Haven will participate. A grand assembly 
will be called to the campus at ten o’ clock, and Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman will read a commemora- 
tive poem. Justice Brewer will deliver the prin- 
cipal oration, and honorary degrees will be con- 
ferred. The new bi-centennial buildings and 
Woodbridge Hall will be dedicated that afternoon. 

The committee on graduate participation con- 
sists of the following alumni: J. R. Sheffield, ’87, 
chairman, 120 Broadway, New York; H. J. Fisher, 
96, secretary; T. Denny, Jr., ’92 S., treasurer; O. 
T. Bannard,' 76, J. W. Curtiss,’ 79, Emile Schultze, 
85, A.R. Moén,’89 S., G. S. Brewster,’91, H.A. 
Bayne, 92, W. E. Dwight, '93, G. A. Phelps, ’95, 
and L. W. Smith, ’95 S., of New York; F. L. Bige- 
low, '81 S., S. H. Fisher, ’89, L. S. Welch,’ 89, J. 
K. Blake, ’91, J. E. Wheeler, ’92, of New Haven; 
G. E. Vincent, ’85, and A. B. Newell, ’90, of 
Chicago; J. H. Buck,’ 91, of Hartford; H.H. Knapp, 
*81, of Bridgeport; T. DeWitt Cuyler,’74, of Phil- 
adelphia; S. J. Elder, '73, of Boston; H. McBride, 
*90S., of Cleveland; H.C. Hollister, ’78, of Cin- 
cinnati; and W. D. Simmons, ‘go, of St. Louis. 
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BUSINESS SHORTHAND, and by that we mean 
shorthand as a business or profession—can best be 
learned from business men who know what is 
required of an amanuensis or of a reporter of 
court proceedings, public speeches and in other 
lucrative lines of shorthand work. There is a 
difference between the theories of a professor 
and knowledge that a business man has obtained 
in the hard school of experience. 

We have the largest staff of shorthand reporters 
in Greater New York. They do all kinds of short- 
hand work; from taking ordinary dictation to 
reporting trials. When a new man or woman 
comes to us for work, we almost invariably find 
that many of the essential points in our business 
have not been covered in their ‘‘school” training. 

If you study shorthand with us, you get the 
same training that we give to the man or woman 
who comes to work for us. Learn the business by 
mail under the directions of competent verbatim 
reporters who are daily engaged in the most diffi- 
cult shorthand work. Write for our terms for 
personal, individual instruction by mail. 


MANHATTAN REPORTING CO., 
Dept. 13, 150 Nassau St., - ° 


New York. 





LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


THESE GRADUATES ARE EARNING BIG SALARIES AS ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS— 

They are but a few links in our great chain of evidence. They are 

ae im nn ae my oe — pe a certainly can do. For five 

rns have m looking to us for uates capable 

of earning $25 to $100 a week. TAUGHT THOROUGHLY BY MAIL. Pros- 

pectus free Qn request. This is “the original school you hear so 
PACE-DAVIS CO., SUITE 21, 167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 








ES, you can. We teach ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING at your home 
by mail at a cost within the reach of anyone. No matter where you live, 
if you can read and write, we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our 

Institute is endorsed by Thomas A. Edison and others. We teach also 
Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Me- 





Veemider Ws COatrienl Exginer Loess | chanical Drawing, Teleph 
: su » Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric 
Ms be Detawd Us wh. tees os Lighting, Electric Railways, Electric Motorman’s 


Course, Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s 
Course, Elementary Mathematics, etc., by mail. 


Thousands are successful and gaining better positions and salaries studying at home by our cor- 
respondence system. Write tor our Free Illustrated Book, ‘Can 1 Become an Electrical Engineer?” 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23d St., New York. 
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| Mailed postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


ACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 101—18. Founded 1858 by S. S. Packard. 


“THE SCHOOL THAT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF EACH STUDENT.” 
The Packard Record—43 years of usefulness—eliminates all risk in selecting a thoroughly reliable school. 


FALL SESSION (44th Year) BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPT. 3. STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Thorough Instruction in all Commercial Branches for Young Men and Women. 
DAY AN D EVENING 





Ask for Catalogue U. 





SESSIONS. 











DEEP BREATHING will give you great endurance—great endurance is essential to GREAT SUCCESS. 
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Address all orders to Dr. JOSHUA ALLEN, 2136 E. Cumberland &St., Phila., Pa. 
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Free Scholarships 


Electrical, Mechanical 
and Steam 


ngineering 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing 
Mechanical Drawing. 
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In order to secure a few representative 
students in all parts of the country, the 
Trustees of the American School of Cor- 
respondence have been offering a limited 
number of Free Scholarships. This offer 
is to be 


Withdrawn 


September 30, rg0r. Applications will be 
considered in the order received until that 
date. 

Hundreds of opportunities are open to 
educated young men. _ Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering alone offer bright 
young men tremendous possibilities. To 
the many ambitious young men who have 
been prevented by adverse circumstances 
from getting as complete an education as 
they desire, the above offer presents the 
opportunity of a life-time to supplement 
their early education during their spare 
time without leaving home. 








The advantages offered by a school located 
in a great educational center like Boston 
are self-evident, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCI 


Chartered by the Commonwealthol Massachv sc 


Boston. Mass. USA 








STUDY BY OUR \ 
IMPROVED 
CONCISE 


LAW 2: 


Teaching and Reciting Privately wy, 
Original. Equal to a resident College course. Prepares 
for all bar examinations and practice. Leads to de- 
gr Foremost school and the only one in the world 
backed by a resident college—Indianapolis College 
of Law. Endorsed by all. Adapted to you. Grad- 
ates suecessful. Four courses. Save time and money. Use spare 

rs. Easy terms—special to begin now. Write postal to-day for 
stalogue and full particulars. 

National Correspondence School of Law, 

41 Penna. St. Indianapolis, U. 8. A, 
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2 THE 
¢ University Preparatory School 
r) ITHAGA, N. Y. 

Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Cer- 
tificate has been accepted since 1895. Boarding and 
Day Departments. Complete Home. Regents’ Cer- 
tificates in Law and Medicine. Summer Term from 
July 16th to September 15th. Fall Term opens Septem- 


é 
? 
4 
4 ber 26th, for year 1901-’02. 
a 











Of the school, President Schurman says :— 

‘“*T give most cheerful bmg to the high quality 
of work done in your school. The excellent manage- 
ment and complete curriculum render it a most desir- 
able preparatory school for the University.” 

; Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
a CNAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster, Avenue J, Ithaca, N. Y. 
6 @ @ ® @ 2202802000208 
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WE TEACH ENGRAVING::: 


good salaries. Write for particulars. F. H. Rees Sehool, Elmira, N. Y. 





Engravers 
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HOW TO OVERCOME DEFECTS 
IN EARLY EDUCATION 


[Concluded from page 1009] 


life from the educational point of view, by study- 
ing intelligently conditions about us, and using 
every opportunity of gathering the kind of infor- 


mation which familiarizes us with other conditions | 


than those in which we live, and other experiences 
than those which come to us. 
once asked how it was possible for him to use so 
many illustrations drawn from the mechanical and 
industrial arts, and to apply them withsuch apparent 
accuracy of knowledge. He replied that he never 
omitted an opportunity of learning a mechanical 
process, or of gaining an insight into the special 
knowledge of any profession. 
ney to make in the White Mountains, he sat with 
the driver and skillfully induced him to talk about 
himself and his occupation. Before he had reached 
his destination, the preacher knew, as a rule, a 
great deal that was interesting and significant 


about the point of view and the habits of the stage | 
driver, his way of looking at things, his resources | 


and tastes. If he had a journey to make on a 
steamboat, he secured access to the pilot-house 
and drew from the pilot as much information as 
he could persuade him to impart about his line 
of work. If he happened to be in a town where 
there was a cotton factory, a silk factory, or a shoe 
factory, he visited the factory and studied at first 
hand the method of producing an article, from 
the time of its arrival in a crude state to the fin- 
ished product. In this way, he greatly increased 
the amount of his definite information, and 
was enabled to draw his illustrations from a wide 
range of vocations. This habit of making edu- 
cational use of one’s opportunities is very easily 
acquired, and, once acquired, becomes a constant 
source of enrichment, and of pleasure, as well. 

Any business man who feels the need of more 
education will do well to avoid adopting an elabo- 
rate plan; following, instead, the lines of thought 
or of work in which he is interested. It is almost 
useless for a mature man to attempt to master sub- 
jects for which he does not care. If one enjoys 
history, let him make history his specialty; if he 
prefers poetry, let him read poetry; if his tastes 
are scientific, let him read the books of the scien- 
tists. Under any circumstances, a mature man 
who is trying to enlarge his horizon and broaden 
his interests ought to work along the line of least 
resistance. There are a few practical, sensible 
books which are of use. One of these is Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke's ‘‘Self-Culture.’’ Books 
of this kind make suggestions in regard to train- 
ing the memory, the attention, and the imagina- 
tion, which are valuable, because they can be easily 
applied. Any man who hasa few moments of 
leisure every day, and access to a library, may be- 
come an educated man if he chooses. 


a a 
THE INDISPENSABLE MAN 


GoME of the most successful business men in this 
country make it a rule to dispense with the 
services of any man in their employ, no matter 
how important his position may be, as soon as he 
comes to regard himself as ‘‘indispensable.’’ 

This may seem harsh,and even unbusinesslike; 
but,if we look into it, we shall find that there is 
wisdom in this practice. Experience proves that, 
the moment a man looks upon himself as absolucely 
necessary, he usually ceases to exercise to the full- 
est extent the faculties which have helped him to 
rise to that indispensable point. He becomes 
arrogant and dictatorial, and his influence in an 
organization is bound to be more or less demoral- 
izing. Many concerns have been seriously em- 
barrassed by the conduct of managers, superin- 
tendents, or heads of departments, after they had 
reached positions where they thought no one else 
could take their places. 

This undue appreciation of one’s own impor- 
tance is as disastrous in its results as utter lack 
of self-esteem. It is really evidence of a narrow 
mind, and ignorance of general conditions; for the 
man who is up to the times, thoroughly posted in 
regard to the world-wide trend of the twentieth 
century, will realize that there are very few people 
in the world, no matter what their talents or ability, 
who cannot be replaced. It is a very rare charac- 
ter, indeed, that is imperatively necessary, and the 
man who actually reaches this point does not brag 
of it, nor act as if he considered himself ‘‘in- 
dispensable."’ 


Mr. Beecher was | 


If he had a jour- | 
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not hinge on the 
toss of a coin. 
Success is the 
result of well di- 
rected effort. Luck is nothing 
more than finding out what you 
want to be and becoming it. By 
our unequaled system of mail in- 
struction you can learn a profes- 
sion in your leisure hours with- 
out giving up your present em- 
ployment. We guarantee to teach 
you thoroughly by mail: 


Illustrating,Ad- ™* 
Writing, Bookkeeping, 
Journalism, Stenography, 


Our instructors have world wide reputation. The 
instruction is individual and the criticism personal. 
You are sure to learn rapidly. 


Tuition Payable 60 Days After a Position is Secured 


Write at once for printed matter, sent free, mention- 
ing the profession you are interested in. Write today. 


_ Correspondence Institute of America 


B 541, SCRANTON, PA., U.S. A. 





OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


We teach successful agriculture by mail. 
William P. Brooks, Ph.D., Prof. of Agricul- 
ture of the Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
at the head of this department. 

Also courses in typewriting, stenography, book- 
keeping, penmanship, and business practice; Nor- 
mal, advanced normal, and elementary law. 


FREE. 

To further introduce our courses we are offering 
King’s Commercial Compendium (retail price $1), 
containing business forms and self instructions in 
ay ye absolutely free to new students. Send 

‘or hand book. 


The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 











Personal instruction aud guidance. Adapted to all. 
cal Illustrating School in the world. Students enthusl- 
Write to-day for indorsements and particulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
(Incorporated) 
41 North Penn’a Street, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


HOME STUDY “ #izsiaive 











BUSINESS FORMS 
OFFIGE WORK, Etc. 
With our Private Lessons BY 
er yoy to young eT 
yomen aying ons 
We give just the training needed 
for in busi No 
interference with —_work—only 

spare time required. The chea 








tation. 
We also teach English, Civil 
Service and other courses by mail, or at our school. Established 
46 Years, Trial lesson, 10 cents. Catalog Free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 





185 College Building, - - Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Thorough, scientific course otegtes 
individal needs. Long-established. 
Responsible. Successful. Prae 
. Instructors experi- 
‘Nn. enced and com it. 
Stp Editors of 5 popular 
Our Yop publications. 
students 10 


successful and p' 
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scripiive catalogue free. pene aoe 
chool of Journalism 
125 ic Building, Detroit, Mich. 














THE COLLEGE OF 


Journalism 


Under personal direction of 
MURAT HALSTEAD, 
the President. Endorsed by over 8,000 news- 
papers and periodicals. Practical news- 
paper work taught through Home Study, on 
easy terms. Prospectus free on app 








THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Suite 28. Perin Bid’g, Cineinnati, Ohio. 








HOWE MILITARY SGnOOL. 








ad expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beautifal 
lakes. For illus. catalogue, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Recter. 





Prepares thoroughly for College,Scientific Schools,or Business. Best 
avant at moderate 
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Feu 
Cin? 


You receive very nearly what 

ou are worth in a business 

ouse. Increase your ability by 
study in odd hours. Learn ex- 
—_, what business men are de- 

anding from their employes to- 

Gay. I. C. 8. Textbooks make it 
easy for men and women already at 
work to learn by mail. If you are ain- 
bitious for a successful career in busi- 
ness, write for facts about our 


BY MAIL 

Best methods of Book-keeping and Sten- 
ography taught by the most simple method. 
We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, 
Civil and Min Engineering} Shop and Foundry 
Practice; Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; 
poem 3 Sheet Metal Work; Telephony; Teleg- 

pars mistry; Ornamental Design; Letter- 
he k-keeping; Stenography; eg en Eng- 
lish Branches; Locomotive Running; Electro-the- 
rapeutics; anes Spanish; French. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 








struction and leaves eapiiien to your memory. 
Under our system each lesson can be gone over 
until pacha -¥ tho — hly. mastered it. 
You need have no ~ han whateoover of 
music to become a pupil. 
Terms, $1.00 to $2.00 per month. 
Instructions on piano, organ, violin, man- 
dolin, guitar and banjo. Send for r cata- 
\ gue. Address De % 


U. S. CR ENCE 
SCHOOL OF. MU , 
19 Union Square, 
Y ork. 





TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, 
Guitar and Voice. 
one can learn all TuNnEs, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
aa Laws OF HARMONY inashort time. It is the CHEAPEST, 
ayberdy most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Mvsic. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
bottom of Mvsic, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 
for music because you succeed from the start. A few wae practice 
and you play perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS IRCULARS 
FREE. rite for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSONS 10c. 








G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
pK} Lad af) Stammmcring. 
an "meee 
instructive 
® STAMMERS book ots 
kind ever 


E.. publshed. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
4; Stamps to cover pos’ Ask also for free sam; 
Ei perf of the Phono-M eter, 7 i S aeaeee meper ex 


sivel 
LEWis SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS. 
170 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
tl tlt nil 


New York University. 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL (with 
Day and Evening Classes) MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, APPLIED 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, and COMMERCE ACCOUNTS AND FI- 
NANCE. For circulars, address 
THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City. 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
I will teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


Henry Von Deylen, 314 Clifton Pl., Brooklya,N.Y. | 
HARMACY sy MAIL 


A Complete Pharmaceutical Education, equal to 

a resident college course. Personal attention. Eowpores 
or Fegissered, pharmacist examination. BeginNow. rite 

| to-day for particulars. National Correspondence 

ool of Pharmacy,41Penn’sa St., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


TELEGRAPHY 


teught t thoroughly. Total Cot, Patton (telegraphy and typewriting) beard and 
Feom,6 months’ course 882. be reduced one-half; great demand for opera- 
tere; school organized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind, 


GEO. ANDREW LEWis. 
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SUCCESS 
H. LOUIS REGINALD DE KOVEN 


CHARLES H, GARRETT 


REGINALD DE KOVEN 

was asked which of 
his operatic composi- 
tions he considers the 
greatest. 

‘«I have not written 
my greatest opera,’’ he 
quickly replied ;‘«I have 
yet to compose what I 
hope to call my best 
wor 

‘*Will it be a grand 
opera?’’ he was asked. 

‘*My ambition is to 
write a lyric opera. 
‘Faust’ is a lyric opera, 
not a grand opera; but I know my limitations, and 
shall not endeavor to rival ‘ Faust.’ 

‘«Sir Arthur Sullivan was frequently requested 
to write a grand opera, but he did not attempt one 
until he wrote ‘Ivanhoe.’ I was with Sir Arthur 
the night of the first performance. ‘DeKoven,’ he 
asked, ‘what do you think of it?’ ‘It’s excellent,’ 
I replied. ‘Well,’ he continued, ‘they have wor- 
ried me to death to write a grand opera. Now, I 
hope they are satisfied. I shall never write an- 
other.’ Sir Arthur knew his limitations. He had 
not written a grand opera. Neither shall I attempt 
one. 

‘This is an age of specialists, and a man is 
wise who finds his specialty and develops it. When 
I was six years old, my father, a clergyman in 
Middletown, New Hampshire, made me practice 
on a piano an hour in the morning and an hour in 
the afternoon, or else stand in a corner for that 
time. Though practice was irksome to me at that 
age, my love for music outweighed all subsequent 
inducements in commercial fields, much to my 
father’s chagrin. 

‘‘Under his tuition, I was prepared for Oxford, 
but my youthful desire was to become a great 
pianist. This desire was inspired by an incident. 

««When a boy I spent my summers at Newport, 
RhodelIsland, During my ninth year, I was invited 
toareception. My hostess had surrounded herself 
with artistic people. I played the greater part of 
my repertoire, and was ever afterwards seriously 
greeted by her as ‘the great DeKoven.’ There 
was present, at one of her receptions, the wife of 
Richard Greenough, the sculptor. Mrs. Green- 
ough had just returned from abroad, where she had 
studied music for a number of years. She en- 
couraged me by saying that I had talent, but 
played badly, and that I should go to Stuttgart to 
study. 

‘‘Before entering Oxford, I was a pupil at the 
Stuttgart Conservatory. There I studied the piano, 
harmony, and counterpoint, in the regular course. 
I was graduated from Oxford in my twentieth year, 
and returned to the conservatory under favorable 
auspices. At Oxford, they winked at making me 
a master-mason in my twenty-first year, and at 
Stuttgart I found that the head masters were ma- 
sons,—a happy condition, for, instead of studying 
under those of small reputation, I was pressed for- 
ward in the ranks of seven hundred students, and 
was instructed by the great leaders of the con- 
servatory. 

‘«When I returned to the United States, after 
an absence of fourteen years abroad, I went to 
Chicago, and successively worked as a bank teller, 
and as the manager of a stock-brokerage firm. It 
was while I was in the bank that I wrote my first 
operas. They were not complete successes. I 
found that there was but one thing for me to doif 
I wished to succeed as a writer of music, and that 
was to learn my business, a term which is just as 
applicable to art as to a commercial calling. I 
had to study under some great master. I went to 
Vienna, and spent a year with Richard Genee, the 
composer, and there learned the rudiments of my 
success. 

‘«Thereisno talentthatis notinspiration. How- 
ever, nothing is accomplished without hard work. 
A man may have talent at his fingers’ ends, but that 
talent must be trained to be of worth. Often I have 
practiced from ten to twelve hoursaday. Thegreat 
professional pianists never give a concert without 
practicing over ten hours, the day previous."’ 

» + 


Every life exercises an inevitable and silent propaganda. 
As far as lies in its power, it tends to transform the universe 
and humanity into its own image. Every man is a center 
of perpetual radiation, like a luminous body; he is a bea- 
con, which entices a ship upon the rocks if it does not 





L j 
Falk Photo, Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. 
H. L. REGINALD DE KOVEN 





guide it into port.—AMIEL. 
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THE HOME 
Accounting System 


stops useless drains on your income. A 
home, like a business, can never be econ- 
omically managed without system. What- 
ever your salary, you should have a bank 
account, 


THE HOME ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
will accomplish this for you. Knowledge 
of bookkeeping unnecessary. Simple and 
reliable. Price, $1.25. 

Express prepaid, money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


P. S. STOVER, - Freeport, Ill. 
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O10} 151 1d 01) 18) 109 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded on fifteen years of administrative identity 


Complete courses in PIANO or ORGAN; HARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, FORM, ORCHESTRATION, and COMPOSITION. 

The best technical results assured in the shortest possible time. 

The pee may be pursued in spare time at small expense. 

Capa e beginners, advanced students, and teachers accepted, 

Thei Eevee is endorsed by the Press, een musicians, and 
@ducators. Correspondents in all parts of the world, 

Illustrated treatise mailed FREE. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL or MUSIG 
106 La Sacce Sr., Cuicaco 











MONEY IN AD-WRITING 


I am doing an advertising business of over one 
million dollars a year. I have a larger clientele and 
receive more income for writing and illustrating ad- 
a wormage than any other man ever did. In my 
advertisin; ncy 15 writers and 1o artists are 
larly emp’ Se , and employees in other departments 
number over 150. This business has been built up in 
less than ten years. 

I have an interesting proposition to make to every 
ad-writer and to every peer | g man who would like to 
become a successful advertising man, and | want to 
say that it is a dignified, a useful, and a lucrative 
profession. 

I refer to any newspaper ublisher in the United 
States. Mark your letter “ Personal,” and address 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
1416 Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


DONOT STAMMER 





YOU CAN BE CURED 


“50 Years a Stammerer”’ 
Dr. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Semmary, 
Wavncsbors. Yan, writes: “| was a severe stammerer 
my youth. I have been cured ox years by Dr. E. 


yea 
‘Refers by permanon to Bi ~a4 G »D. Foss and C. H, 
of } r ohn Wanamaker, of 
‘iphia, who have sent us pupils. 
Write at once for 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 1088, 1048 
Spring Garden St. and 617 North Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 
Epwin 8. JOHNSTON, ty yn and President,who cured 
himself after stammering 











The Annapolis, West Point 
Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin of Ohio, says “This work has given 
me some renee Thess te on seeking ever since I 
was elected to Congress and ha’ baye been enable to obtain 
p- —F FT ie to hand.” Eppiante toe 
itments will find all necessary information in 
Price, postpaid, boards 50 cents, cloth 76 cents. 
ROYAL PUBLISHING CO., 442 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


Mlustrating tna 














ey prea Drawing ink ~ Paper 
ae methods 
advanced ts. have 


. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
12 Broadway, N.Y. Catalogue free. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE 


our marvelous speaking records SEE ae Sas th ty SS 
athe ap hy one = Feo ye fluency in 








SPANISH, GERMAN OR FRENCH. 
every word clearly; each sentence or word can be repeated thousands 
Costs but twelve cents a day. A postal 


13 A, Park Row, New York. 








Write for the Magazines--It Pays | 


f ten lessons giving full instructio: only 
Advanced course five lectures veling writers already i toe 
Beeaap for Pine Litt Little Biue Hook ior 
Magazine Authors’ Authors’ tei, W Wiskineten, D.C. 





THE ART OF ATTAINMENT 


Taught by mail. A fie system of 

unfolds latent gifts and develops body and mind to the highest pos- 
sible degree of excellence. Valuable literature free. 

URIEL BUCHANAN, Dept. 8, Box 210, Chicago, Hl. 
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Know 


You may not be- 

come a_ second 

Webster, but, is 

there any reason why you 

could not become versed in 

the law? ‘You cannot afford 

the time? Your spare time— 

and everyone has some—can 

be utilized to advantage. You cannot 

leave your present employment? 

You can remain where you are, earn- 

ing your bread and butter. You can 

not leave home? The Correspondence plan 
permits you easily and well to 


Study Law at Home 


On request we will send you the names of hundreds of Judges, Lawyers, 
Superintendents of Schools, Preachers, Bankers, Captains of Industries, 
Editors, who have taken our course, and will tell you it is practical and 
suited to the busy man. 


YOU CAN DO IT. 


We give three courses: A regular College Law Course, fitting for 
practice; a Business Law Course, and a Preparatory Law Course. We 
ask for your spare time. You can take your own time to complete 
the work. Write for free catalogue of particulars. Specially good 
terms and chance to begin now. Address— 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


209 Maiestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Wonderful Mission of the Internal Bath 


DD ) YOU KNOW that many of the greatest physi- 
cians of this city, including such authorities as 
Daniel Lewis, President of the State Board of 
lealth, New York; Dr Cyrus Edson, Late Chief 
Inspector of Contagious Diseases, New York, and 
Dre. Herman J. Boldt and W. B. DeGarmo, both 
Professors at the Post Graduate Hospital, endorse 
and prescribe this treatment? Do you know that it 
goes to the root of and eradicates scores of the most 
roublesome and dangerous diseases that afflict 
mankind? Do you know that an occasional In- 
ternal Bath is a better preventive of illness and pre- 
server of health than any other single means? 
The records of its cures and benefits reads like a 
revelation to those hitherto unacquainted with it. 
t is used (by means of the ‘‘J. B. L. Cascade,” 
the only scientific appliance for this purpose) by 
hundreds of the best people in New York and by in- 
mumerable ministers, lawyers, actors and other 
persons whose intelligence give unequivocal weight 
© their testimony. 
It is known that seven-tenths of all disease arises 
rom the retention of foreign matter in the human 
system ; also that the greatest part of this waste is 
eld in the colon, which.is Nature’s sewer. Hence 
he flushing of this sewer removes the greatest 


anse of disease. While immeasurably the best treatment for constipation, indigestion, etc., there is scarcely any known disease for which 
he “J. B. L. Cascade ” may not be confidently prescribed. 


We have thousands of testimonials from well-known people. The accompanying is from one of Philadelphia’s most prominent 
and respected merchants: 








PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1899, 
# DEAR PROF. TYRRELL: 


In response to yours of ie mo ne man living 
has greater cause to speak hi, of your J. L. 
B. Cascade than — for it not been for 
its use a few years ago, I should not be living 
| . L was in char cot a faithful man nurse 
and the best medical attendance at Portland 
Springs, and so low and ill, it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could qn 
4 home alive, and death ss 
} thin a week after arrival. foie fol- 
i lowed out your instructions to the letter in per- 
severing with the use of your C le, and 

though now = 4 76th year, lame enjoying a 
4 fair share of t 
5 Irecently 40-9 from Jamaica, West In- 
dies, traveling from one end to the other, = 

rail and in carriages, with comfort. 

bought and made presents of your Cascade to 
# several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
| lighted with the wonderful results of its use. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN LUCAS, 
Firm of Jonn Lucas & Co. 





JOHN LUCAS. 


One of Philadelphia’s most prominent 
and respected merchants. 

















E wish to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matter which 
must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York, you are earnestly invited to call, but if you cannot call, 
write for our pamphlet, ‘‘ The What, The Why, The Way,” which will be sent free on application. 


Clerk 3A, 1562 Broadway TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
A Position For You ! 


GOOD WAGES, varying from $15.00 to $25.00 per week 
TO COMPETENT TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 


We guarantee positions to those completing our course. We 
have more requests for operators than we can fill. bee wl your 
Write for Terms and Free Catalogue. 


diploma goes an o intment as Tel and 
re 7 nto C REARICK, Highland Park College, Station I, Des Moines, lowa. 


Free Transportation to place of employment. 
TWO MILLION 
SOL SOLD 
NEVER successru LLY 
panache 


os ace eana EXCELLENCE 
Th fe = IN 
INQUIRE ANY DEALER. OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Magazines and Newspapers | Pocket Testament “vores. 


AT CLUB RATES. 
Success, Cosmopolitan, and Pearson’s, one full yen. - $2.00 The ideal Hand-book for Teachers, Endeavorers, and all Bible 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion, and Ha 2.00 Students. Bound in full limp leather, Divinity Circuit, red under 
= $1.00 Post Paid. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau 
iew York. 


NEW YORK 















Do you know of any institution and course of study offer- 
ing such inducement? We have on the college campus an 
office of the Western Union Telegraph Co. mana, aes 
by students of our school, under the direction of Prof. F 

eyers,an expert telegrapher. T to learn Teleg- 

phy isto come to HIGHLAND PARK to igure, but there 
is a preliminary course in can take by correspondence. 
This is a great fiel 









for both men and women. 
















IN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE ano SMALL PENS 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 





Many other combinations just as cheap. 44. rian C e amr FREE. 
3 HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 
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Morris K. Jesup’s Vast Philanthropy 


WILLIAM Hosta BALLOU 


IF you write the story 

of the American Mu. 
seum of Natural History, 
of New York, you have 
the biography of Morris 
K. Jesup. If you write 
the biography of Mr, 
Jesup, you have thestory 
of the greai museum, 
As Mr. Jesup is a very 
modest millionaire, who 
has successfully kept his 
life-work unrevealed,and 
objects to having his bi- 
ography written, I will 
write only the story of 
the museum. His only 
biographer was a man 
very closely identified 
with him. When Mr. Jesup read the very fine 
sketch of his life, he promptly bought up every 
copy of the publication, and destroyed it, book 
and manuscript. 

A Connecticut youth, ambitious and eager for 
larger opportunities, Mr. Jesup went to New York, 
to grow up with the town, and did it. He took 
some money with him, and commenced as a 
merchant. Trade was good, but banking looked 
better, and he engaged in that. When he had 
acquired millions, he sought relaxation in such 
hobbies as would promote the public welfare ; and 
in that fact, largely, lies the origin and growth of 
the museum. 

First, he experimented with philanthropy, as 
president of the Five Points Home of Industry. 
Not satisfied with this, in 1871 he accepted the 
presidency of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. This field contented him for five years; 
then he went over to the presidency of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, and the vice presidency of the 
City Missions. All this, however, was philan- 
thropy, pure and simple. In none of these fields 
did Mr. Jesup find the best educational uses for the 
money he purposed to expend for the public good, 

Beginning as one of the incorporators of the 
baby museum, after subscribing one thousand dol- 
lars, for ten years he labored, with the trustees. 
Then the vast possibilities of the museum attracted 
his interest from all other philanthropies. On 
November 14, 1881, he became president, and, 
from that moment, divided his time equally be- 
tween his business and his one great scientific 
project. At once he created an economic depart- 
ment, at his own expense, in which have since 
been installed specimens of all the trees in Amer- 
ica,—some six hundred. He also donated a great 
collection of building-stones. So rapidly did this 
collection grow that the legislature and the mu- 
nicipal authorities made appropriations for enlarge- 
ment, resulting in a basis for one of the greatest 
museums of the world, which, in time, may outrank 
the British Museum. I find that, in deficiencies 
alone, Mr. Jesup has contributed over one hundred 
thousand dollars, while his endowments are ap- 
proaching the million dollar mark. Although he 
has given the bulk of his donations to the museum, 
he has contributed liberally to other public insti- 
tutions, besides sitting in their boards of trustees 
and taking his share of their responsibilities. 

His more recent enterprises are the Jesup North 
Pacific expeditions, undertaken at an expense of 


Photo by Rockwood, N. Y. 


MORRIS K. JESUP 


A SHUSWAP UNDERGROUND HOUSE 
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KEEP wine SWEET 


aps a 












Produces a perfect sanitary condition. It is ac- 
knowledged the most reliable, simple and safe method 
to prevent, and favorably influence Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Diphtheria, Measles, Catarrh, In- 
fluenza, Asthma, and other affections of the throat, 
lungs and general system. Its effect is prompt and 
powerful. It will quickly relieve when all other 
means fail. Endorsed by leading sanitarians. A 
household safeguard. At druggists, LAMP, includ- 
ing FORTY FORMALIN PASTILS, at $1.75. 


SCHERING & GLATZ 
58 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
Write fur explanatory booklet ‘‘ Taz Home PuRIFIEr.” 























25 CENTS A COPY. $3.00 A YEAR. 


Current 
Literature 


gives every month, in the most enter- 
taining form, the cream of the best 
that has been published. 

You haven't time to read—perhaps 
you haven’t the money to buy—more 
than two or three magazines (to say 
nothing of the weeklies and the great 
journals of the world). Why not get 
the best from them all, selected and 
edited for you, by reading 


CURRENT LITERATURE? 


If you would like to know about the very 
latest book, what it has to say, who its author 
may be; 

If you would like to read the very best 
Poetry of the day—grave, gay and in dialect; 

If you are interested in Travel and Explo- 
tation, in Sport, in strange things about Animal 
and Bird Life, in the Garden, Field and the Forest; 
in the wonders of Natural History, in the new dis- 
coveries in Medicine and Modern Science ; 


If you like a touch of Wit and Humor; if 
you love Children and like their odd sayings; 





If you wish to follow the Affairs of the 
Nations, the changes of Religious Thought, or read 
the comments of our great editors on the Topics of 
the Times; 

You will find all these and many more 
things elaborately treated in the largest 
and most interesting magazine called 

CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i. No magazine published on either side of the Atlantic 
gives at the same time a larger quantity, better quality 


and more interesting reading matter, and it should be in 
every American Home.”—S?, Louis Globe-Democrat. 


On all news stands, 25 cents a copy. Subscription price, 








$3.00 a year. Sample copies, 10 cents each.—None Free, 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


Bryant Building, (55 Liberty St.) New York. 
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INDIAN IDOLS CARVED IN WOOD 


upward of ‘fifty thousand dollars. They relate to 
the history of the tribes of Indians inhabiting the 
coast vicinity of British Columbia, Alaska, and 
Japan. The collections of these expeditions will 
completely fill a large hall, one-half of which is 
already occupied with them. He contributed 
largely to the Peary arctic expeditions, and secured 
large collections from Smith Sound. Some years 
ago, he had Honduras explored, with important 
results to the museum. He has personally pur- 
chased many small collections for the institution. 
His interest therein is shared by Mrs. Jesup, who 
has supported an investigation of the Arapahoe 
Indians, of the Indian Territory. For years Mr. 
Jesup paid the expenses incurred in collecting 
the birds and mammals of the United States 
of Colombia, by Herbert H. Smith, and has 
recently sent two men to Siberia to make similar 
collections. 

United with Mr. Jesup in his progressive mu- 
seum construction are his devoted associates, the 
trustees, and others who have made large dona- 
tions. It costs about three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, annually, to run the museum, of which the 
trustees subscribe about one-third. J. Pierpont 
Morgan assumes from ten thousand to twenty- 
five thousand dollars of the expenses, annually. 
Two of his extraordinary gifts are the Tiffany col- 
lection of gems, exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
where it received the grand prize; and the Bement 
collection of ten thousand specimens of minerals. 
The gem collection may be divided into three 
parts. The foreign gems comprise the choicest 
examples of cut types, crystals, fractured pieces 
and pebbles. There are one hundred and twenty- 
five crystals of diamonds, seventy rubies and sap- 
phires of all colors, including a blue sapphire 
larger than the one in King Edward’s crown; 
dazzling types of alexandrite, chrysoberyl, topazes, 
emeralds, beryls, amethysts, garnets, jades, and 
gems from the Urals, China, and Japan; ancient 
jewels, Babylonian cylinders several thousand 
years old, and hundreds of varieties of rich and 
costly jewels. The second types were taken in 
this country. The third type includes American 
pearls. The Bement collection of minerals is 
unequaled in the world in perfection, elegance, 
and crystallographic beauty, including a superb 
collection of meteorites. 

The many expeditions of the museum, now 
being actively conducted, will result in making 
New York the scientific center of the world. 
National museums are necessarily limited in 
scope by national boundaries. They are hampered 
by inadequate and unstable appropriations of 
legislative departments and by having to carry 
imbecile and worthless sons of politicians. This 
institution has no such obstacles. 

It may be destiny that Mr. Jesup will annex 
the north pole through the ceaseless energy of 
Peary, toward whom the eyes of the world are 
anxiously turned. His northwestern expeditions 
will discover whether the Asiatic people emigrated 
from America or American aborigines came from 
Asia. These are matters left to Dr. Franz Boaz, 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, Messrs. Harlan I. Smith, 
George Hunt, and James Teft. All the vanishing 
customs of North American Indians are being 
exploited. The tribes of California are dying 
out, but before the last Indian becomes a 
good one their history will be illustrated at the 
museum through the generosity of the late C. P. 
Huntington. Roland B. Dixon is doing this 
work. Eskimo research is being conducted by 
Captain George Comer, and some day it may prove 
that they are the descendants of the lost tribes of 
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“BOULEVARD” 
BOX OVERCOAT 


This is a Kuprennemmer style and but one of many 
from our showing of exclusive designs for this season. 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED CLOTHES 


are the product of a modern sanitary factory and satisfy 
the most fastidious dressers. They are highest in style, 
service, quality, fit and economy. 


THERE ARE NONE BETTER. 


We cut many exclusive weaves and styles, use the best 
of material, and our range of sizes insures perfect fitting 
clothes for all. 

Our make is sold everywhere, and every dealer is 
authorized to guarantee absolute satisfaction or your 
money back. : 

Send for Volume XVI of our fashions and for the name 
of the nearest dealer selling Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO, 


AMERICA'S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 


CHICAGO 

















Different 


From Yours 


and better because it has no stitching, 
has continuous web, making a wonder- 
ful Self-Adjusting Suspender. It's the 


20th Century 
Perfection Suspender 


and is as perfect, neat and durable as 
anyone can makeit. Constructed on 


most modern scientific P canny mage so it 
forms 


naturally fits and con ev 
movement. Nostrain on body or bu 
tons and does not derange or rust your 
clothing. The 20th Century Perfection 
Suspender does not break, rip or come 
unfastened. Buckles never on shoul- 
ders—our patent castoff allows short- 
ening of web to fit anyone. 
man who has tried our suspender 
agees that it be ag Bee wade mote» 
nder ever made. Maximum strength 
Pminimem weight. 
Not genuine without ‘20th Centu 
Perfection ’’ Trade Mark. Every 
fully guaranteed. One price, 50c 
deal ind if he won’t su) i no 
Sp eed 
se) a r 
Sooklet, "history of z Suspender,” free. Send for it. 
EASTMAN & SPECHT, 
200 South Clinton Street, 
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FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


Popular 


MONTHLY 


10 Cents. $1.00 a Year. 














Leslie’s stories are true to life. When you read one you wonder 
whether it really happened. 


Its articles, dealing with every interesting phase of American life, have 
a practical, helpful turn. 


To enjoy the remarkable serial stories of next year—novels written by 


“Richard Yea and Nay,” you must become a subscriber. 


Lestiz’s MontHLy appeals directly to the active man, the intelligent 
woman, the boys and girls who wish to do things. 


Marie Corelli, Anna Katharine Green and Maurice Hewlett, author of 





What As a SPECIAL OFFER to the readers of Success who 

$4 00 subscribe before October 1, we will send all the numbers of 

( Lestiz’s Montuty for 1902, together with our October issue; 

will buy the big Quarter Century Numper (Nov.); and the X-Mas 
NOW. Epition (Dec.); 15 months, all for $1.00. 














Employment that Pays 


is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys in the vicinity of their homes by our Subscription 
Department. We give liberal compensation; the most generous terms ever offered. Prompt 
reply secures a desirable and permanent position as our special authorized representative, with 
exclusive rights. Previous experience desirable, but not necessary. Outfit free to persons 
accepted as agents. Write us a postal to-day and name two references, This is an opportunity 
too good to neglect. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, (Founded 1855), 14l--147 Fifth Ave. New York. 

















Burlington 
Route 








Through Colorado 


T is hard to understand why anybody should be will- 


‘ : . . F you wish to economize 
in ‘ : 

g to take any other route in going to the Pacific inventignte out pereanaiip 
coast, particularly as we now offer a through Pullman conducted excursions to 


f ‘ i California through Colorado. 
Sleeping car, Chicago to San Francisco, so scheduled as They are very inexpensive, 


- r . attractive and comfortable. 
to take in all of the magnificent Colorado mountain scenery The Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
by daylight. Then, too, it goes through The Jordan cars used are scrupulously 
Pied clean, and carry the same char- 

Valley and Salt Lake City in Utah, the Mormon country. acter of bedding as used in the 
palace cars, but the decorations 

and upholstery are not so elab- 


orate and the ice i 
We publish two beautifully illustrated books. One on Colorado, than half. te cnceae 


another on California. They are interesting and instructive. every week from Chicago, one 
Price, six centseach. Postage stamps willdo. Write from St. Louis. Write for 
for them foday addressing, P. S. Eustis, General folder giving particulars. 
Passenger Agent, C. B. &Q. R. R., P 
Chicago, Ill. P. S. EUSTIS, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, C.B.& Q.R.R. 
CHICAGO 








SALAR y te HORSE ond WAGON jeienc WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 
wives and stores with or withont eas. Coffene Spleen Soap ete OY Bra aS Ba n d 


COLONIAL COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 619 Hudson St., New York City. 





UMENTS, DRUMS, 
Reduced Prices. *t buy until you 
PATENTS Best facilities procuring and negotiating patents. gee new 8-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE. 
Advice Free. Send tor 60-Page Book free. 20 ‘The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
years’ experience, STEPHENS & CO., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 180 E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





| buried cities through the generosity of the late 














INDIAN GRAVES, COMOX, B. C. 


Israel. New Mexico’s Pueblo ruins are being 
explored by B. Talbot, B. Hyde, and F. E. Hyde, Jt. 
In Peru and Bolivia, Dr. Bandelier is investigating 


Henry Villard. Ernest Volk is studying the Tren- 
ton gravels of the Delaware valleys at the expense 
of Dr. F. E. Hyde. A field party is collecting the 
Indian relics of New York City and vicinity. Dr, 
F. W. Putnam is conducting archzological and 
paleontological investigations in Florida at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Estes Herrman. Vast collections. 
have been taken from Mexico by Saville and the 
Duke of Loubat. Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn 
is conducting field parties, in Wyoming and else- New 
where, to unearth the bones of gigantic dinosaurs. 
and other extinct saurians. In such work he is be- 
coming recognized as an authority and as the logical Jaun 
successor of the great Cope and Marsh, and he has. I 
taken the official position of the latter in the United Suits 
States Geological Survey. J.W. Gidley is collect- 
ing fossil mammals in Texas, and Barnum Brown 
in Patagonia. The animals of the arctic regions Se | 
and of the Northwest Territory are being gathered pa 


by A. J. Stone, by means of the fund left by the : : 

late James M. Constable. Rain 

Thus agents of New York's great museum scour r 

the earth, and about a half-million people annu: : 

study the results or gaze at them in wonder, */* Lons 
~ » 


SOME DANGERS FROM WEALTH | | Jaun 


A NOTED German philosopher said that every 
fine dinner his friends had invited him to The 
had injured his digestion, and consumed an amount both st 
of vital energy that would have been sufficient for oP req 
the production of an entire page of good writing. you a f 
Each of these dinners, he said, had blunted his. THE 
brain, and incapacitated him for high thinking and 
good literary work. One cluster of grapes, one 
slice of bread, and a glass of milk twice a day, | ~—— 
afforded him all the nourishment he required. 
This was a remarkable example of plain iv 
and high thinking. 

In choosing an occupation, it is of the greatest 
importance to choose that which will leave on 
free to develop his higher nature, to live as 
and complete a life as possible. 

Considered from the standpoint of the welfa 
of the race, or from that of nature itself, scare 
anything could be more unkind or cruel than 
place a youth, with all his budding possibilities) 
depending for their development upon the stimus 
lus which the consciousness of necessity gives, iit) 
the midst of great wealth and luxury. | 

Few things are so paralyzing to the average al 
bition, so detrimental to the cultivation of his fe 
ulties,as the consciousness of being placed beyon@, 
the need of struggle. On the other hand, nothi 
else so develops the powers of youth, so stimtm 
lates the unfolding of possibilities, as the cé 
sciousness of being entirely dependent upon on€ 
own exertions. : 

Many a man lives in a palace surrounded by é 
the luxuries wealth can purchase, while his so! 
grovels in the mire. Many a millionaire fresco 
the ceilings of his sumptuous home with the ri 
est figures that the masters can devise, but t 
ceiling of his mind is frescoed with hideous, dé 
moralizing pictures. His home is filled wi 
beauty, but his heart is black and murky with ¢ 
images of a diseased imagination. 


* 
“We have not failed until we cease trying."’ 
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ag We have no agents or branch stores. NOTABLE WASHINGTON BABIES 


All orders should be sent direct to us. 


r CaRITA E, JOHNS Learn 
New Fall Suits! gusssmee wc: |Dressmaking 
and Jackets. 


called the place of 
This is to be a 


interesting babies. ad t H om e 
season of new fash- 


Its population of 
a <4 matice. By a System Superior to All Others. 
ions, and all of the 
novelties are shown 


ged a SO DRESSMAKING THOROUGHLY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
t includes babies 
‘ It can be acquired by women in an rt of the 
from all the impor- world. tt can be done without A licity. 

in our new Fall and 

Winter Catalogue, 

which is now ready. 


tant countries of it makes the amateur dressmaker an expert. 
the world, as well It renders the expert an artist. 

Our prices this sea- 

son are lower than 
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as many promis- 


fag youngetets who The International 


were born beneath 


the stars and|| Dressmakers’ Institute. 








ever before. W stripes. 
keep no ready-ma de BABY DOLLIVER pa of the most Through its special offer affords women in 
7) ok Wait willie interesting little every part of the world an opportunity to 
' every garment to or- | | °¢S is Miss Hengelmuller, the winsome daughter | | become Expert Dressmakers. 
der: & what t of the minister from Austria-Hungary. She is 
f . See not three years old, and is dainty, Aetzze, and pretty. HOW ? 
eing rom us does not | | Sheshows marked intelligence, and listens intently. By a Now System of «Drossmaking by Mail.” 
he please you, send it Few of the babies of the capital have as many Be eins cre Rig Kt ny | 
‘fa back and we wiil re- admirers as Washington Shen, the son of the sec- ee ne Sea ae ee eee ee 
ial Jund your money. Our retary of the Chinese legation. This bright little 3 ee ee en ee Ee ons hats 
‘reas aim is your satis- chap is just six months old, and already shows =, Fy ka, ee 
ense- faction. By Revealing. for the First Time, the Secrets of 
x the: Here are 
Dr. a few of A TEN Dollar Course for ONE Dollar. 
and the things For a period of Thirty Days we will en- 
e ex- ill H roll pupils for our complete TEN DOLLAR 
, illustrated 
tions. listens | COURSE upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
d the: , A Complete System of Dressmaking. 
Dae alogue for the coming season. rN Conscientious System of Dressmaixing. 
Y A ssmaking System ou arts. 
else New Cloth Gowns, rs es $8 up Ten Interesting yancand in Dressmaking. 
saurs. Lined throughout, in smart new styles and A Chance to be the Best Dressed Woman in Town 
is be- materials—all goods sponged and shrunk. c 
gical § | Jaunty Cloth Costumes, - $15 u oo 
e has. a throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. P Al ; for Si . wij 
i ‘ H One Year’s 
nited | | Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up FREE s.t%cupuonto THE HOUSEHOLD. 
sllect- The latest material—with the soft lustre of 
srown silk velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities To every person accepting this offer and becom- 


gions —either plain, or trimmed with braid or lace. 
ered | | 2eParate Skirts, - - - $4up 


Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 


ing a member of the International Dressmakers’ 
Institute within THIRTY DAYS. 


This is the most liberal offer ever made for instruc- 


ry the tion > mee rage Gresemeking < ed pS ware sub- 
H ° H scription to a leading magazine. r .00. 

Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, The woman who studies this system will learn how to make 

scour of either plaid back or plain materials. a smart tailor suit, an outdoor jacket. boys’ clothes, girls’ 


clothes, babies’ clothes, reception gowns, house gowns, and 
every detail of cutting, fitting, and finishing. 

If you wish these lessons write us at once. Enclose One 
Dollar. In return you will receive one year’s subscription to 
The Household and the first lesson in dressmaking. Other 
lessons to follow in their turn. 

In addition to these lessons you will receive advance in- 
formation about dress goods, hints as to styles, fashion taiks of 
general value. 


a: Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up 
HE |Long Outer Jackets, - - $10 up 


, This year’s novelty, in every approved 
style, shape and color. 


LTH | | Jaunty Short Jackets, - - $7 up 


In new Winter fabrics. 


























every One Dalint, which will entitle them fo commence the course 
: We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. t any time within three months without any further charge, 
11m a aon ane = oe a full line oe ngvent even is Se, a but no, name Will be enrolled unless the Dollar is sent within 
mous suits and cloaks are now ready and will be sent free marked sociability by shaking hands with nearl f 
on request. Be sure to mention whether you wish sam- A y >Y. 8 . . y 
ent for ples for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send all of his host of visitors. His father, who is a BE THE BEST DRESSED oe IN TOWN. 
i er peawenesat what you desire. graduate of Yale University, named his son for the Address Dept. k ‘Insti 
ed be L CLOAK COMPANY, | | immortal patriot, as the boy isa full-fledged Amer- | J The International Dressmakers’ Institute 
ng and 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. ‘cai cliieam, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
S, OMS One baby who receives considerable attention is 
a day, a little visitor from Iowa. She is dainty Miss Dolli- 
juired, ver, the daughter of the able junior senator from 
living * that state. Her soft brown eyes and laughing face 
make her a welcome visitor everywhere, and she 
ree is one of the most attractive children in Du Pont 
ve on 
as full COUNTESS QUADT AND BABY ‘‘ ANNA” 


























el! GELATINE 


carcelf } | WithFresh Fruit Makes a Seasonable Dainty, 


than to 
ibilities You are sure to be 
“stim good natured when you 
ives, | have rounded off a din- 
: ner with one of the 
dainty desserts which 
good housewives make 
of KNox’s GELATINE, 
® which has reached the 
largest sale of any 
gelatine in america. 
Remember that Knox’s 
is granulated — meas- 
ures in a spoon, like 
sugar, and makes a 
pint more jelly than 
any other package of 
equal size. 


KNOX is always spelled K-N-O-X 












age alle 
his fat 
beyoné 
nothi 

stim 
he co 





hold Need 
THE “SMITH & EGGE” 


Automatic 
Hand Sewing Machine 




















Beware of the brands that imitate my name. ws perfe too Ua a — ech 
I will mail free my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for and feed lator, ete. Works with cotton or silk 
lainty People,”’ if you will send the name of your grocer. If thread. Is invaluable to ladies at ho traveling, 
you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For 5 cents in or boarding. Light, compact and durable. uy of 
poy a the book w- £3 =. tg Mad tSC-s the sos yy | — sonal’ J crecens A 
} ‘ull two-quart package (two for 25c. Lach large package : 
with gontains pink color for fancy desserts. A large package of and we will deliver a machine to any post or express 
y ; 5 office in the United States. 
ox’s Gelatine will make two quarts (a half gallon) of jelly. BARN BROS. A 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 54 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. Dept. M. 288-205 Columbus Ave., New York City. 
gee 
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BESTa@ 


Our Fall and Winter 


Catalogue 


FOR CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING will 
beissued about Sept. 

10th and willcontain 
’ much new and ine 
teresting matter, in- 
cluding descriptions 
of over 


MM 2,000 Articles, 


more than one-half of them illustrated, and 
many of them novelties not to be found else- 
where. Every mother should send for a 
copy, which may be ordered through our 
improved Mail Department. Easiest way 
in the world to do shopping for the children. 
Our Mail Order Department is large and 
well organized, and correspondence receives 
prompt attention. Your wants can 
as well as if purchases were made in store. 
We have No Agents. 
OUR GOODS SOLD ONLY AT THIS ONE STORE. 


Address Dept. 27, 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
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ITS ALL IN THE RUBBER 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier mn any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 

Mirth-provoking novelty, “* It’s All in the 
Rubber,”’ free on postal request. Address Dept. 24 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. ¥. 























A 25cm, 
cE 
GRA Bustie 
S0cta. 
ior 
Hie BusTLe 





Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


IMPROVE THE 
FIGURE 





Sold In All Stores. 

Insist on having ‘‘ Braided Wire.” If you don’t 
find them, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Write for our booklet “Hidden Helps.” 

The Weston and Wells Mfe.Co., 1114 Willow St. , Philadelphia. 


“ MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 
WILL NOT GOLLAPSE 


And therefore prevent much colic. The valve 
prevents a vacuum being formed to collapse 
them. The ribs inside prevent collapsing when 
the child bitesthem. The rim is such that they 
cannot be pulled off the bottle. 
Sample free by mail. 
512 Arch Street, 


WALTER F. WARE, punadetphia, Pa. 

















 CLINGFAST” NIPPLE. 


re 
Smail hole, easily made larger. 

turned to cleanse. 
secretion. 


le, Aen 
No Ribs to cate 


nary nipples. 
Same price as Va adulterated 
te cents each, cents dozen. 


At dr ’, or from us, itpaid. 
THE COTA’ OO., 82 Warren St. New York. 





SUCCESS 





JANE AND WALTER DAMROSCH 


Circle, the famous park where Washington babies 
have their outings. 

Anna Quadt is the pretty daughter of the Count 
and Countess Quadt of the German embassy. The 
countess is one of the most beautiful women in 
Washington. She has dark hair and large brown 
eyes. ‘‘Baby Anna,’’ as her little daughter is 
called, resembles her father more than her mother. 
She has blue eyes and golden hair and is very fair. 

Madam Vicuna, the wife of the Chilian minister, 
has an interesting family of five children. All 
of the Chilian minister’s children are of that 





MADAM VICUNA, WIFE OF THE CHILIAN MINISTER, AND BABY 


handsome dark color that characterizes our South 
American neighbors. They are attractive, bright, 
interesting children, and seem to like their North 
American home. 

A quaint brother and sister are Jane and Walter 
Damrosch, the children of the eminent musician. 
They have outgrown their babyhood, and are great 
favorites at the home of their grandmother, Mrs. 
James G. Blaine, in Washington. Jane has a 


on her active brother. One of their companions 
is their cousin, Walker Blaine Beale, Truxton 
Beale’s son. 


WASHINGTON SHEN, OF THE CHINESE LEGATION 








its highest tide when every man finds his place and fills it."’ 





sweet, thoughtful face, and keeps a watchful eye | 





‘‘Half the world is out of place and tortured with the | 
consciousness of unfulfilled destiny. Civilization will mark | 
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MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR; GIVES 
FREEDOM FROM HEADACHE AND NEURAL. 
GIA; PREVENTS DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR 
AND BALDNESS; FOR GENTLEMEN ALSO, 


Price, $120 


Try it six months, if not found as represented. 
it and money will be refunded. —— 


GEO. A. SCOTT, * 870 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MENNEN'S| 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


















Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 
A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and & 
SUNBURN, and all afflictions of theskin, Removesall 
odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 


tutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2& cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








CURE 
COMPLEXION 
FAULTS 


WITH 


drug stores or by 
mail, free sample 
for stamp. 

F, F. INGRAM &CO, 
49 10th St., Detroit, Mich, 











Makes a perfect floor. It is proof against 
scratches and water. 


Our booklet, “* FLoor PLAN,” giving full information 
as to how to finish and care for floors, SENT FREE. 


PRATT & LAMBERT Servertuswn', stil tot tome 


IC. 8 26th 
San Franctsco: 117-119 Market St 
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of Music 






TO PIANISTS, 
STUDENTS, 
or SINGERS: 


To make you familiar with the 
Standard Musical Association and its 
object (which is to supply music of all 
kinds at the lowest possible price), we 
will send four musical compositions to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 
Three of these selections are copy=- 
righted, and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than one dollar. 
All we require is that you send your 
name and address—and ten cents in 
stamps for postage and wrapping. 
Mention this periodical when writing. 


The Standard Musical Association, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


vose 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 














and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


Challenge “Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a WOSE piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO., 


163 Boylston Street, - - . Boston 


“y W hat’s 
= Your Salary 


.-. Would a fuller knowledge of your 
- business help toincrease it? Then 
read “The Counter’’ every month, 
become more proficient, fit yourself 
for more important duties and get 
the increase. No ambitious clerk 
should be without ‘‘The Counter’’ 
—the onlymagazine for storeworkers. 
Describes up-to-date business methods and gives helpful 
hints and practical information that the average clerk 
never learns. A year’s — costs but soc. It may 
be the means of raising your salary ten times that amount, 


SPECIAL OFFER: Three months’ 

nier trial subscription 10c. 
| Subscription agents wanted in every 
Greene Street, N.Y. town, Liberal c.sh commission, 






















Free Trip tro New Yorn. 


We agree with all persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash 
the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our 
property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; 
or in case you buy to credit cost of the trip to you on your purchase. 


25% Guaranteed Increase. 


The largest, most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company 
in the world have one of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for 
small investor to make money—we give as good security as the 
oa savings bank, and instead of the 4 per cent. interest, on 
deposits, we guarantee 25. 

$10 SECURES $440 LOT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 
Our ntee of 25 per cent. increase in one year in the value of 
lots is a simple one and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. 
It means that the regular prices publicly marked on our property 
{every unsold lot being plainly tagged and priced) and at which our 
corps of salesmen will be then selling these lots, will be 25 per 

cent. in excess of ae peices at which we now offer them. 
WOOD, HARMON & CO., 256-7 Broadway, Dept. 124, New York. 





| FRAGRANT AS A ROSE. 
A Toilet Necessity. 
A delightful article for the bath. 


| Strongly antiseptic, cleansing and deo- 
| dorant. 


STINSON’S 
BORACYLIC 
DEODORANT. 


For those disagreeable odors from 
the feet, arm pits, or excessive perspira- 





i tion. A luxuryforall. A Fak | pe 
For ulcers, itch 


Send 25 cts. 
STINSON CHEMICAL CO., 
=F. 0. Box 625, - Atianta, Ga. 





MONTH and EXPENSES; no experience needed; 
position permanent: self-seller. 
PEASE MFG. CO., Station 5, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YUM 








T- 
ng, 
Agents wanted. - 


| suade him. 


SUCCESS 
A Young Soldier Trebly Rewarded 





THE HERO OF A HUMANE MISSION 


T Is not often that an American officer wins, in 
recognition of a single achievement, not only 
the hearty approval of his own government, but 
coveted decorations from two foreign nations as 
well. This triple reward fell to the lot of Captain 
W. E. Horton, a volunteer officer, in Manila. 
At that time, Manila was under the spell of the 
tragic fate of Baron Adhemar du Marais, a gal- 
lant Frenchman who had perished in the cause of 
humanity. In April, 1899, Spanish officers and 
soldiers, and a considerable body of friars, all of 
whom had fallen into Aguinaldo’s hands as prison- 
ers, the year before, were still retained in captivity 
by the Filipino insurgents. All efforts, on the part 
of the United States government, to effect the re- 
lease of these captives, had failed. A mass meet- 
ing was held in which the various foreign consuls 
were the leading spirits. Resolutions were drafted 
voicing an appeal in the name of humanity to the 
Aguinaldian government. When this was done, it 
became necessary to find a man who would dare to 
venture into the heart of the insurgent country. 
At this crisis, Baron du Marais came forward. 
He offered to take the letter, and go alone with it 
to Aguinaldo. In vain his friends sought to dis- 
The baron knew, better than anyone 
else, the dangers ahead of him, for he had been for 
years in close business relations with the natives. 
Provided with a pass that took him beyond the 
American lines, Du Marais entered the insurgent 
camp under a flag of truce. He saw Aguinaldo, 
but his humane mission failed utterly. On his 
return journey, Du Marais was foully murdered by 


| the insurgents who had been detailed to act as his 





escort. The news reached Manila, but, after the 
insurgents had been driven away from the scene 
of the death of the splendid Frenchman, no infor- 
mation could be had as to his burial place. 

The French consul made unsuccessful efforts to 
find the grave. The story of the tragedy, and the 
failure to find the hero’s last resting place, made 
a strong impression on Captain Horton. He re- 
solved to find all that was left of Du Marais and 
thus fulfill an obligation due not only to France, but 
also to all humanity. All that was known was that 
Du Marais had been killed near Calumpit, thirty 
miles from Manila. Weeks of almost sleepless 
search ensued, and clue after clue was run down 
without success. Finally, Captain Horton found 
natives who, he was certain, knew the secret. 
He forced them to divulge their knowledge, un- 
covered the grave near Santo Tomas, and started 
back to Manila with the remains. Enough was 
left of the late baron’ s clothing and papers to make 
identification possible. Captain Horton’s endeav- 
ors were made the subject of glowing commenda- 
tion in General MacArthur's report to Washington. 
The French government made him a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor; Spain conferred upon him 
knighthood in the Isabela la Catolica, and Presi- 
dent McKinley changed his captaincy of volunteers 
to one in the regular army. The consent of con- 
gress is necessary, before this young soldier can 
accept the foreign honors, but it is already under- 
stood that permission will be granted readily. 
Thus has one of the youngest officers of his rank 
entered upon a new career, with a record of achieve- 
ment to his credit that places him in the van of the 
noble army of those who love their fellow men. 
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You Travel? 
Withasupply of biscuit & 

~ in an In-er-seal Patent § 
aa Package,amanmaystart fy 
By from torrid Florida; @ 

f& cross the dusty plains of g 
(> Texas; climb the snowy %D 


sy mountains of Colorado; 
brave the drought ofthe 3 
reat American Desert; (* 
ollow the rainy Pacific 
to frozen Alaska and in 
(& the Klondike make a # 
meal on fresh, crisp bis- 
cuit. Wherever you go 
you can have your bis- 
cuit fresh and crisp if 
you get them in the In- 
er-seal Patent Package. 













Soda, Milk, Graham, Oatmeal and But- 
ter Thin Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps, come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look for the trade- 
mark design on the end ofeach package 


: % NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY a 
t? 





\ e 





has stood the test of 
forty years: ladies will 
have no other, because 
Pozzoni’s is pure, 
healing to the skin 
removes freckles an 
is harmless. Sample 
and beautiful booklet 
on application to 








(hgh ag a 





& 2 5 to $4 Earned Weeki 

and Women a 
traveling. Let us start you. Our ts made over 
$30,000 fast two months suppl ing the enormous de- 
— mand for the Famous Robinson 
Bath Cabinet. 75,000 sold this 
yoer by agents. $100.00 Reward 
‘or any case of Rheumatism that 
can’t be relieved or cu: 

Write for large Goaesigtine 
book. Exclusive rights, $500.00 
in gold will be given to our best 
agents during this year. Write 
=~ = for particulars. 

ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 645 Jefferson St., Tolede, 0. 


The “ Perfect 


There is only one way to use mucilage 
and keep desk, papers and fingers clean 
—that is by havimg a ‘* Perfect.’” The 
moisture from the water chamber pre- 
vents gumming, thickening and evapo- 
ration. It is made of frosted aluminum 
and is an ornament to the desk. 


Bend us 50c. and we will mail you a “ Per- 
one Mucilage Bottle—if you don't like it 


by Men 
home or 













59 Mucilage 
Bottis 








send it back : your money will be refunded, 
C. & D., Mirs., Dept. 7, 240-2 W. 23d St., N.Y. 















minum or tinned steel bo for 


AE PA 

are man 

Aluminum, Granite and Tin- 
Household Novelties, 

rv) Address Dept. G. H. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, Iil. 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


Make Big Money selling our new alu- 
ards 
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Self Playing Brass Band Instruments 


*Wm. F. Milier directur of above band, says: 


Zobo instruments first-class. 
Have 14-piece Zobo band, Intend to enlarge it. 
Have had one Zobo concert. Was a greatsuccess.” 
A Real Novelty for Entertainments Outings 
Only solid brass instruments everybody can play. 
No instruction, no musical knowle edge required. 
If you can hum a tune you can play a Zobo. Or- 
ganize a Zobo band and make money for your 
church orclub, Illustrated catalog tells how 
Special 25¢ dertul Ze you, kal the won- 
derful Zo! = ‘and catalog. Mot 
Offer . 
STRAUSS MPG, 00., 369 Bway, ‘Dept. 14, New York 


ust what we needed. 











At Wholesale 
Prices! 











30 


DAY 

TRIAL If your dealer does not handle 
; MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON and 

PREE. STEEL RANGES we will ship the 


first one ordered from your 
community at the wholesale 
price ; saving you from 
$10.00 to $25.00. 

ug Freight paid 400 
miles. SENT FREE— 
Handsome catalogue with 
wholesale prices and full 
particulars. 


MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE COMPANY, 
108 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Mo. 
(Recently St. Louis, Mo.) 


DOES NOT CRACK NOR WaRP. 


50 
STYLES 





No money asked for in advance, 


Ekibe HAIR SWITCHES. 


Finest Quality of Human Hair, ordinary colors, 
prices. 


about One-third reg: 
2oz. 20 inches, - $0 90| 3 oz. 24 inches, - $2 25 
2oz. 22inches, = -]1 95) 3% oz. 2inches, § 25 
2% oz. 22inches, 140\ 40z. 28inches,- 4 60 
Remit five cents for postage. 
All switches are short stem. DB ne sample lock 
» We can —_ it a All orders 
filled promptly. Money re aoe f meee Wine, 
tory. Illustrated Catalogue of Switches, Wi 
7 — Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc,, free. 
nd SWITCHES y mail on approval iesiions 
whe mention this Seper, to be examined In the 
wee | of your own room and paid for if satie- 
ey Otherwise to be retu tous atonceb 
In ordering, write us to thine Rag run morisk. We take all th. 
ehanees. This offer — not be mad 
In WIGS we beat the world. The a ity rfectly and look naturally. Our 
Catalogue contains prices and instructions for rer measurement. 
ROBERTS s CIALTY Co. 
THR OLD RELIABLE HAIR tAS HOU: 
114 DEARBORN ST. (Boyce Building), CHICAGO, 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam — 


With doors. Don’t miss it. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful ‘aving C4 
fuel and labor. Doors steam tight. No 
fingers. No lifting top dishes out to get at the 
lower ones. Water |! on outside. Special 
rate for ten da Agents wanted, 
salary and comm An 
Write for descriptive matter to-day. 
OMIO STEAM COOKER CO., 24 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


= IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one bu 
oy gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 


3 
E & Be Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


email 











Ste Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam and 
TGR , eters. wei old 13 ene. uart jars in canning Sette. 
se $ Whistle biows when r needs more water. 
ay Dinner Sets, Bicycles, Watches, 1 and other 
Valuable Premiums ach er bogte eo = 
Send for illus. cata! 
TOLEDO 


MeO ER COe, ter Ak Telede. 0. 


HEATING ¢ STOVES ik RANGES 


AT FACTORY PRICES TO USER. 


| 





$10.00 Oak Heating Stove, - - - $4.40 
15.00 Cook Stove, - - - + + - 8.00 
30.00 Cast Range, - - - - - - 17.95 
40.00 Steel Range, - - - - - - 18.75 


We have what you want. 


SEND FREE CATALOGUE 


Prices- 
8h Swing 120 us entcumeitaniid - Se The largest and best nl ence am boar 
ern In the United States. GUARANTEED and shipped subject to examination and ANY, 
CONSU MENS. +a ts 1 ~y & MANUPACTI RIES COMP. 

So. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, 


eq SAVE 7." FUEL 


Money refunded if 
é 3 OCHESTER not satisfactory. 
RADIATOR 


Write for 
booklet 
» Witt DO 
ROCHESTER TER RADIATOR Co. 













On econ- 
Furnace St., Rochester, N, Y. 


WEDDING 


heating 
ARMOUNCED: BaTS and INVITATIONS. Latest styles, sam- 


homes. 
ples for 2c. SITING CARDS. ia, y 4 gre 
SCHUSTER P PRINTING « ENGRAVING CO Bee’. 








Oe 


| six miles an hour. 





SUCCESS 
Physical Training Underlies Success 


[Concluded from page 1015] 


then, as waste matter, thrown off from the system. 
These organic processes involve the action of the 
stomach, heart, lungs, liver, and other organs and 
parts of the body, which must be in fairly good 


condition to do the amount of work exacted from | 


them for seventy-odd years. 

Thus, if the life one would lead is largely a 
mental one,—and I have assumed, all through this 
paper, that the only success worth striving for is 
based on superior intelligence,—the health and 
tone of the brain are entirely dependent upon the 
condition of the heart, stomach, lungs, and other 
bodily organs. The ability of these organs to do 
their work, and properly nourish the brain and 
nervous system, must either be inherited or ac- 
quired. It is the chief province of physical cul- 
ture,—or physical training, I prefer to call it,—to 
improve the condition of the vital organs. This 
is effected through the exercises of the muscular 
system. The muscles comprise about forty-six per 
cent. of the entire weight of the body, and are 
constantly consuming oxygen, and giving off car- 
bonic acid. The amount of oxygen consumed by 
the body, as a whole, depends upon the activity of 
the muscles. Thus, if the amount is represented 
by one when the person is lying down, it will be 
increased to three and thirty-two hundredths when 
he is walking at the rate of three miles an honr, 
and by seven when he is running at the rate of 
The first effect, therefore, of 
active exercise, is to increase respiration; that is, to 
make one breathe faster. This tends to quicken 
the action of the heart, so that it pumps the blood 
more rapidly through the body. But blood and 
lymph are, to the bones, muscles, and nerves, and 
other parts of the organism, what food is to the 
body as a whole. They strengthen and nourish 
the various parts, and make them increase in 
size, power, and efficiency. The heart, lungs, and 
stomach, in return, are repaid for their efforts by 
an increase in their functional capacity; for it is 
a law of physiology that every bodily organ 
strengthens and enlarges in proportion as it is 
exercised, and shrinks and becomes enfeebled if 
it be comparatively unattended to and unemployed. 
Thus it is possible, through the influence of the will 
on the nerves and muscles, to start up increased 
chemical action in different parts of the body, and, 
in that way, attract to it an increased supply of 
blood. In this way, it is possible to develop and 
strengthen different parts of the body, or different 
parts of the brain. If the brain is used exces- 
sively, it will rob the muscles of their just share 
of the body's nutriment; or, if the muscles are 
over-developed, it will tend to impoverish the 
brain. In both cases, the heart, stomach, and 


lungs may be weakened by the excessive drain | 


upon them,and be the first to cry out for less work 
or more food; for these organs, though of fun- 
damental importance, are the slaves of the master- 
tissues, nerves, muscles, and brain. 

In primitive times, when every man was his own 
farmer, hunter, carpenter, blacksmith, etc., the 
ordinary duties and employments of life were 
sufficiently diverse to bring all parts of the body 
into active exercise. But times have changed. 
Now, a man does some one thing for himself, and 
everything else is done for him. The minute divi- 
sion of labor and the extensive use of steama nd 
electricity have wrought most radical changes in 
our methods of working and living. Not only 
is all of the mental work done by one class, and 
all of the physical work by another class, but even 
the mental and physical work are so divided and 
subdivided that it is possible for one to perform 
some necessary function in the business or indus- 
trial world by the employment of but very few 
muscles and faculties. This tendency to specialize, 
though it may lead to the successful development 
of an institution, a city, or a community, makes 
it absolutely necessary that the individual man 
should have some form of exercise or recreation to 
bring his unused faculties into actio re- 
serve a proper physical and mental balance, 
alone insures health. Rh 

Just what the best physical training is, for-eaehr 
individual, it is difficult to state, as a great deal de- 
pends upon hereditary influences, present environ- 
ment, and past and present forms of activity. 
Many persons inherit so much vital capacity— 
just as persons sometimes inherit pecuniary cap-. 
ital,—that they can live and thrive upon it a long 
time without making any effort to improve upon 
their original endowment. Others inherit only a 
train of physical and mental deficiencies, which, 
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like other ancestral debts, have to be paid before 
the individual can begin to accumulate anything 
for himself. This class in the community has 
a hard struggle, and is severely handicapped in 
the race for the prizes and successes of life. The 
only course for such people to pursue is to enter, 
at once, hopefully and courageously, upon a sys- 
tematic attempt at body-building. I can recall 
hundreds of cases that have thus made amends 
for a poor inheritance, and finally added greatly 
to their original stock of strength and vitality. 
Furthermore, if the environment is favorable, a 
very little regular physical exercise will keep one 
in good condition. By environment, in this case, I 
mean fresh air, suitable temperature, proper food, 
clothing, bathing, dwellings, and various hygienic 
conditions and surroundings that tend to promote 
health. Persons so agreeably situated may often 
find, im certain mental pursuits into which they 


enter earnestly and enthusiastically, a physical 


equivalent for a certain amount of bodily exercise. 
People who take large views of life, and fully realize 
the dignity and importance of their missions in the 
world, like many of the distinguished men I have 
mentioned, often experience this physical equiva- 
lent for exercise in their mental work. When 
people so constituted read, write, speak, or think, 
they do so all over, and feel the effects of it in every 
fiber of their being. But, unfortunately, most of 
us are not so highly organized, and have to resort 
to other methods to assure good physical results. 

We have seen that the parts most used are the 
parts most developed; and, if they are used ex- 
clusively or excessively, they are developed at the 
expense and to the neglect of other parts. The 
intense rivalry and keen competition which are 
so apparent, to-day, in all of the pursuits of life, 
make this tendency to an excessive development 
in one direction very marked. We see it even 
in the various forms of athletics, when success is 
made the chief end in view. Thus, the gymnast 
cultivates his arms, the oarsman his back, the run- 
ner his legs, etc. Although the nervous system 
will permit of a certain amount of one-sided de- 
velopment with impunity, where health, strength 
and endurance are to be cultivated, it is always 
better that the activity should be general, rather 
than local. A frequent change of organic activ- 
ity, followed by complete rest, is the most cry- 
ing need of the hour. Those who are engaged in 
brain work should seek some form of exercise that 
brings the greatest number of muscles into play 
with the least expenditure of nervous energy, like 
rowing, swimming, etc. Those whose occupations 
call for powerful muscular efforts through the day 
will find recreation in the evening, in mild forms 
of mental activity, like games of checkers, domi- 
hoes, or a good lecture, concert, or drama. Those 
who use their legs excessively should use their 
arms and chests more, and vice versa. A change 
of activity is the chief thing necessary, and just 
what this change would better be will depend upon 
the individual's usual employment. By thus en- 


gaging in some mild form of recreative exercise | 
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as a systematic thing, varying it a little, from day to | 


day, it is possible for one not only to improve his 
physical and mental condition, but also to add to his 
stock of energy and constitutional vigor, upon which 
health, happiness and successso frequently depend. 
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Do n’t be Afraid to Work 


O*E thing that keeps young men down is their 
fear of work. They aim to find genteel occu- 
pations, so they can dress well, and not soil their 
clothes, and handle things with the tips of their 
fingers. They do not like to get their shoulders 
under the wheel, and they prefer to give orders to 
others, or figure as masters, and let some one else 
do the drudgery. There is no doubt that indo- 
lence and laziness are the chief obstacles to success. 
When we see a boy, who has just secured a 
position, take hold of everything with both hands, 
and ‘‘jump right into his work,’’ as if he meant to 
succeed, we have confidence that he will prosper. 
But, if he stands around, and asks questions, 
when told to do anything; if he tells you that this, 
or that, belongs to some other boy to do, for it is 
not his work; if he does not try to carry out his 
orders in the correct way; if he wants a thousand 
explanations, when asked to run an errand, and 
makes his employer think that he could have done 
the whole thing himself, —one feels like discharg- 
ing such a boy on the spot, for he is convinced that 
he was not cut out for suceess. That boy will be 
cursed with mediocrity, or will be a failure. There 
is no place in this century for the lazy man. He 
will be pushed to the wall. 
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Why Literary an? Self-Culture Societies | 


Should Join the League of Success Clubs 
HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


BYeEry autumn, hundreds of literary societies are 

organized or re-organized in various parts of 
the country. Usually, such societies are connected 
with a church or a school; but, occasionally, there 
is one that may be called a neighborhood club 
which invariably follows a similar plan of work. 
Regular meetings are held, where interesting: pro- 
grammes are rendered, composed of select read- 
ings, music, debates, and discussions of literary 
questions or current topics, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional address by a speaker not connected with 
the society. Many societies engage in courses of 
study or reading. 

The existence of such societies is usually pre- 
carious, They may start with great fervor, but 
very seldom is much enthusiasm left after the first 
two or three months. They soon exhaust all their 
original ideas, thus causing dull meetings, which, 
in turn, cause a falling off in membership. Asa 
remedy for this difficulty, these societies are ad- 
vised to join the League of Success Clubs. When 
their idea-cupboard becomes empty, they may, 
by this means, easily replenish their stock, by 
procuring a fresh supply from the central store- 
house. 

With scarcely a change in plans, almost any 
literary or self-culture society is eligible to mem- 
bership in the league, and entitled to all the 
privileges which such membership confers. 

a - a 

This is a good rule, because 
it works both ways. It is quite 
as obvious that every additional 
society strengthens our league 
as it is that every society is 
strengthened by the league. In 
this age of combinations, it 
seems almost needless to argue 
the question of the value of a federation of literary 
societies. There are numerous privileges, easily 
procurable for thousands of societies, which would 
be quite out of the question for a single society. 
Take the matter of printing, forexample. If a 
society of twenty members needs booklets to as- 
sist them in their work, each book will be very 
costly, —but if a thousand societies, of twenty mem- 
bers each, desire the same booklet, it can be pro- 
cured for an insignificant sum. This also implies 
to badges and all other material for facilitating 
the work of the societies. 

Probably the chief reason why membership in 
a league strengthens each society is the prestige 
of belonging to a large, instead of a small organ- 
ization. Our natural instinct makes us take pride 
in being connected with great affairs. This isa 
pride to be encouraged, since it is the spirit of 
worthy ambition. The League of Success Clubs 
has already developed into an organization that 
anyone may well be proud to be connected with, 
and there is every indication that it will continue 
to grow until it becomes a very important factor 
in the betterment of the world. 

The spirit of fraternity is a greater element of 
strength in the league than in any individual so- 
ciety. Our organization is growing rapidly, and 
soon there will be branch societies with which 
traveling members may fraternize in every city 
and village in the country. There is no question 
of a society losing its individuality through con- 
nection with our league. Our organization is 
thoroughly democratic, and every club is abso- 
lutely self-governing. The purpose of our Bureau 
is not to control, but to advise and to help, and 
we do not lay down a single arbitrary rule affect- 
ing the management or conduct of the branch so- 
cieties. Even the individual name of each society 
is retained. It may become the Webster Society of 
the League of Success Clubs, or something similar. 
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The Success Club Bureau is 
like the central power station of 
an electric plant. At this head- 
quarters, ideas are gathered, 
methods of work are planned, 
printed helps are prepared, and 
many other kinds of fuel for 
enthusiasm are generated and 
transmitted to all the branch societies on the cir- 
cuit. Our Bureau makes a standing offer of prizes 
for suggestions and plans that can be used in our 
club work. We are constantly receiving new 
ideas from the field,ideas, that. have been devel- 
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Gen. Funston’s 


OWN STORY OF THE 
CAPTURE OF 
AGUINALDO 


written expressly for 


EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


Few Americans‘yet realize what fearless hardihood was 
Necessary to lead a band of unproven Macabebes and 
ae pede treacherous Tagalos so far from friends and 

od — jes. 

Here, for the first time, is told the marvelous story with 
all the graphic details of dangers and hardships encount- 
ered and overcome by true American grit and wit. 

Published in the September Number, which is now on 
all news-stands. 


Price, 10 Cents 


The public has long awaited the picturesque Kansan’s 
own narrative of his audacious exploit. Now we have the 
full and authoritative account from his own pen; pro- 
fusely illustrated from pncinarepte taken by Lieutenant 
Mitchell, a member of the the expedition. 


Besides Funston’s story ry the Septe September Number contains 
a Dozen other bright and timely ar- 
ticles and stories. 


John Wanamaker 
Publisher NEW YORK 
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are generally remodeled and put in shape for dis- 
tribution, —often a number of relative ideas are 
combined, and, sometimes, a few words of explana- 
tion or a drawing added to make thetext more lucid. 

This constant supply of new energy is trans- 
mitted to the clubs in several ways. All ideas 
that are worthy of permanent adoption are printed 
in the form of cards, pamphlets, and books, which 
are supplied to clubs fora nominalsum. Booklets 
on debating, games, entertainments and reading 
courses are nowready fordistribution. Several other 
books are in course of preparation. All seasonable 
suggestions are published in our department in 
SUCCESS. 

Another means of keeping all clubs constantly 
running with full power is the ‘‘ Energy Letters’ 
which the general secretary sends monthly to all 
local secretaries. In these letters are gathered all 
the helpful ideas that have been received during 
the current month. Each letter is printed, of 
course, but it is in the form of a personal letter 
of advice and encouragement. With the ‘‘ Energy 
Letters,’’ sample copies of all the latest help-books 
and other material are sent. Every club making 
a regular quarterly report of its work to our Bureau 
will receive these letters without charge. 


o . a 


Naturally, a question will 
arise in regard to the compen- 
sation our Bureau will receive 
for its services to clubs. In 
answering, we can assure every- 
one that we are not working for 
money, but for manhood; not 
to build up a bank account, 
but to build up character. 

The Bureau is supported entirely by the pub- 
lishers of SuccEss, and local clubs are charged 
nothing for all its privileges, some of which have 
been noted above. The only source of revenue 
from clubs is in the small profit our Bureau makes 
on badges and other supplies; but every penny of 
this income is used in extending the club movement. 

It might readily be presumed that membership 
in clubs would be limited to readers of SuCCEss, 
but this is far from being the case. On the con- 
trary, any society may enjoy every privilege of 
the league with all the benefits sent out by our 
Bureau, without having a single SUCCESS sub- 
scriber in its membership. 

Of course, it is quite likely that many club 
members will read SuccEss, solely for. their own 
benefit,—for the help the magazine will bring 
them in their club work,—but no special induce- 
ment will be offered to Success Club members by 
the magazine. 

In this connection, it may be well to note that 
this department is not conducted exclusively for 
the benefit of Success Clubs. It is not desirable 
that any space in Success should be reserved in 
the interests of only a part of its readers. Every 
Success Club article is written to be of general in- 
terest, and special subjects for clubs appear in 
the monthly ‘‘Energy Letters.’’ It is unneces- 
sary to conduct a department solely for Success 
Clubs, as the entire contents of the magazine are 
of particular interest to our members, and may be 
said to form a text-book for them. 





+. o . 


If any society does not de- 
sire these benefits, it is not the 
purpose of our Bureau to urge 
theiracceptance. Wehavetried 
to present the case clearly, leav- 
ing each society to make its 
own decision. Of course, we 
shall be glad to have as many 
societies as possible join our league, and we be- 
lieve the majority who learn about our plan will 
see its advantages. Our Bureau urges every soci- 
ety that intends to come into our league to do so 
without delay. There are numerous advantages 
for all societies which join at once. 

An important advantage is in commencing at 
the beginning of the working season. Every club 
joining now will receive the first ‘‘ Energy Letter,” 
and will be able to secure a complete set of valu- 
able helps. 

It is desirable that all members of literary soci- 
eties reading this, should lay the matter before 
their clubs at the earliest possible moment. It 
will be best to first write to our Bureau and pro- 
cure printed matter which will enable one to ex- 
plain clearly and readily the worthy object of the 
League of Success Clubs and the plans and meth- 








ods of conducting branch societies. 
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Clothes For Boys 
and Young Men 


\ N 7 E make the smart styles worn by hun- 
dreds of the well-dressed lads you 

see in Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 

New York. Our clothes for little 

and big boys are sold by the fine, exclusive shops 
of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 
You might have them at no greater cost if your 
dealer would get them for you. He will if you 
insist. We make the best school suits you ever 
saw; sewed by hand with heavy silk thread; 
strong, durable, correctstyles. $5.00and upward. 


Write our Department “F’’ for two beau- 
tiful Poster Booksin colors. ‘‘Gotham Styles 
for Little Fellows”; ‘‘Smart Attire for Big 
Boys and Young Men.” They are free. 


Ask your dealer for ‘*S, & K.’’ clothes, Be 
sure to look for our trade mark, The name is a 
little odd: better fix it in your mind, You'll 
think it a good name when you know the clothes. 


Sykes & Ab. Kirschbaum & Co. 
708 Broadway, New York. 











Competent Agents Wanted 


who can earn $95 to $75 a week taking orders for 
“SUN” CARPE RCEat 
GASOLINE LAMPS, 


Cheaper than Kerosene more li than ten 
electric bulbs. N h irises oa 


’ rulings. 
pp LN SUN VAPOR LIGHT Co. Yo 
of aad evens t for vapor lamps), Box 506 
Canton, O 


THE SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLER AND WAVER 














fist in SF er ot | Be Wire or 
‘0 
Teak the Hair or Hurt the Head | Hard Metallie 
To adjusted. Hundreds of 
Testimonials from present Users. | to Hurt er 


A GREAT BOON for CHILDREN. 
A complete set of six curlers or four wavers (black, auburn or 
25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. Special terms to Agents. 
MERKHAM TRADING CO., 
—===—D department 8. 170 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


8 Pieces of New Music lew Music for 10c. 10c. 
Consisting of Twos Marches, This is all 
new, fal)-siae, copyrighted music, ey printed on bea epee, and is now 
ng sold | n music stores at 40 acopy. It is not " out-of-date 
music folio, but music ae, within ths. In addition to 
we will send over 36 pages 0’ it, in dy A 















to-date illustrated articles. Yon will more than p 
once, A. W. ANNIS, 1128 Broadway, New York. 


RAIR GALSAm 


CLEANSES AND BRAUTIFIES THE Harn, 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 





J oi. + 
oa Fores: arenes 
D aid cheapest. p a-ha 


ps a} 
ED. MADIGAN, Selection 4, Clarksville, Iowa. 


pag cent 8 
or od Styles 1 omm 
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Tre SUCCESS LIBRARY 


A Work of Vast Interest 


and Immense Utility 


WE recently told our readers something of the 
plan, scope, and purpose of this monu- 
mental work ; of its distinguished authorship and 
commanding position in the world of books. 
We also spoke of it, in a general way, as a 
practical exposition of the Science of Achieve- 
ment; as a real aid to success in life. 


The New Literature gf Success 


This phase of the subject is worth an additional 
word or two, since those whose judgment we value 
tell us that no set of books ever before published 
in America, or elsewhere, presents so clearly, con- 
cisely, and with so much force and effect, the 
principles and rules of action underlying the new 
science—the Science of Achievement. 

We say ‘‘new"’ science because, in almost every 
other department of human thought and endeavor, 
certain absolute laws, based upon experience and 
research, have been laid down for our guidance. 

In chemistry, for instance, we know from ex- 
periment what will result when elements of 
different natures are brought together; in elec- 
tricity, we know much of the working power and 
limitations of the subtle fluid ; in physiology and 
hygiene, we know how to develop and train our 
bodies, and, once in condition, how to best pre- 
serve them ; yet, on the vital subject of success- 
winning, —that subject which means material pros- 
berity,—we act, for the most part, on independent 
lines, each for himself, as it were, and he who 
wins is often simply accounted lucky. 


Those Who Win, Now, Must be Equipped 


And so it is, indeed, with most of our so-called 
self-made men. They have reached success by 
shrewdly taking advantage of happy opportunities, 
or by a fortunate sequence of events. As a matter 
of fact, they have come to the front amid far dif- 
ferent circumstances from those which now sur- 
round us. Whether these very same men would 
succeed to-day, by sheer force of ability, is a very 
doubtful question, for the struggle is now so sharp 
that those who win must be equipped at every point. 

How may we thus equip ourselves ? 

How may we, in the brief remnant of time at 
our disposal, so employ our forces as to win success ? 

How are we to achieve material prosperity 
without waiting for a lucky chance, or without 
toiling slowly up the hill, spending a lifetime of 
exertion to secure a competence for old age? 

There will still be those who wait for luck ; 
there will still be those who toil throughout their 
lives to a profitless old age with little result. 


This Is the Armor, and the Weapon 


Shall we be of the number, or shall we rather 
look about us with careful and inquiring eyes to 
discover, if we may, whether there be no surer 
and shorter road to the goal,—to discover, in a 
word, the rules of action upon which success in 
life depends, —-the rules which underlie the Science 
of Achievement? 

If it be ¢vaining, shall we not train ourselves 
along scientific lines ? 

If it be preparation, shall we not so prepare 
ourselves as to beable best to solve the problem ? 

If it be the exercise of certain powers of mind, 
shall we not develop those powers so as to fight 
the battle armed from head to foot? 

If it be physical qualities, shall we not culti- 
vate those qualities so that we may be able to 
bear the burden and heat of the day, and not find 
ourselves, finally, unable to enjoy the fruits of the 
success we have fairly won, or else, possibly, find 
that we are reluctantly compelled, through physi- 
cal breakdown, to stop just short of our laurels? 

In the great patent office,at Washington, are the 
records of thousands of inventions that stop just 
short of success. A little deeper thought, a little 
more care in working out a detail here and there, 
a little more intelligent effort in one direction or 
another, and the inventor would have won for- 
tune, and, perhaps, fame. 


So it is with individuals in every walk of life. 
They too often lack the steadfastness of pur- 
pose and the mental or physical push to emerge 
from the mist of mediocrity into the clear air of 
success, Thousands stop short of their laurels 
where one wins them; one succeeds, thousands fail. 

To aid these thousands ; to eguép them for 
effective endeavor ; to vain them along practical, 
yet scientific lines ; to vefare them for the proper 
exercise of every mental and physical attribute ; 
to place them beyond the reach of that bad for- 
tune, at least, which comes from lack of training 
and preparation; and to place them within the 
circle of success, and in direct touch with the 
scientific principles which lead to successful 
achievement, is the high and noble purpose of 
THE SuCCEsS LIBRARY. 


How the Great Success Movement Started 


Its editor-in-chief, as everyone knows, is Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden, founder and editor of this 
magazine, whose growth has been so remarkable. 

Many years ago, Dr. Marden was himself con- 
fronted with the vital problem of making for him- 
self a successful career. When he reached the 
age of twenty-one, his equipment was, indeed, 
meager, as manual labor and lack of educational 
advantages had left him a mere child in book- 
learning, and with no knowledge of the world, 
save what he had gained in a somewhat primitive 
community in the interior of the Granite State. 
His native cleverness told him he could not suc- 
ceed at much of anything, anywhere, without 
training and preparation. He must have educa- 
tion, so he started out, with little or no money, 
and worked his way through a preparatory school, 
was graduated at Boston University, and at length 
we find him at Harvard, from which institution 
he finally received his degree. After some years 
in business, he followed his heart’s desire and 
started the great success movement. The strug- 
gle through which he passed in overcoming early 
difficulties, and in supplementing his scanty store 
of worldly knowledge, grounded him in the belief 
that experiences such as he and hundreds of others 
had gone through, in fighting their way against 
difficulties, might well be searched out, classified, 
and the results formulated for the benefit of others. 


An Idea gf Tremendous Possibilities 


The idea outgrew the original thought; it 
became broader and stronger with the years. 

First came the magazine, Success, founded by 
Dr. Marden, and conducted along the lines of 
inspiration, progress, and self-help,—a magazine 
modestly started less than four years ago, but 
which now numbers more than a million anda 
quarter of readers a month. The magazine was 
the stepping-stone to a larger enterprise. It 
brought Dr. Marden into close and familiar ac- 
quaintance with hundreds of men and women of 
achievement, the world over, and enabled him 
to carry out a long-cherished plan which has now 
resulted in that work of vast interest and im- 
mense utility justly styled THE Success LIBRARY. 
Never has a work been created with better chances 
of usefulness and profit. 

Within the covers of the volumes comprising 
the LrBRARY, are crystallized the knowledge, ex- 
perience, and practical wisdom of more than five 
hundred successful men and women in every walk of 
life—those who have won and now wear their laurels. 

These pages present unusual expert testimony in 
every field, and not only the testimony of a single 
individual, but the cumulative evidence of experts 
in every line of achievement. 


A Galaxy ¢@ Brilliant Contributors 


On the subject of ‘‘ Politics as a Career,”’ 
for instance, we find exhaustive discussions by 
such men as United States Senator George F. 
Hoar, Governor Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., United 
States Representative C. M. Landis, Congressman 
Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine, United States Sena- 


tor J. B. Foraker, and others of wide knowledge, 
practical experience, and successful endeavor. 


Expert Testimony on Success-Winning 


Thus also Lyman J. Gage, United States secre- 
tary of the treasury, and others, write on ‘‘ Bank. 
ing as a Profession;’’ Henry Watterson, editor 
of the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal, ' tells «* How 
to Become a Journalist;’ Won. Frederick R, 
Coudert, of New York, contributes a valuable 
paper on ‘' Zhe Making of a Lawyer;"' Dr. 
George F. Shrady, the celebrated physician, dis. 
cusses the requirements for ‘‘ Success in the Med- 
ical Profession;’’ Thomas A. Edison gives an 
interesting forecast of ‘* Opportunities in the Field 
of Invention,;’’ the late John Fiske contrib- 
uted a most interesting and inspiring article, in 
which he showed that ‘‘ Poverty ts noObstacle to a 
Public Career;’* United States Senator John P, 
Dolliver writes on ‘‘.4 Young Man's Chances in the 
New Century,’ Professor Dudley A. Sargent, of 
Harvard University, presents convincing views on 
‘« Physical Culture as an Aid to Success,;*' Pro- 
fessor William Matthews discusses ‘‘Conversation 
as a Means of Winning Advancement;’’ W. D. 
Howells tells about ‘‘ Zhe Author and the Pub- 
lisher,’’ with valuable hints as to their relations, 
and how the same may be best advantaged. 


Leaders in Thought an? Action Write for it 


‘Henry Clews, the well-known New York broker, 
gives his views on ‘‘ How to Succeed in Wall 
Street;’’ Hamilton W. Mabie tells ‘ How 
Cure Defects in Early Education;’’ Harriet 
Prescott Spofford discusses ‘‘ Motherhood as a 
Career ;’’ Margaret E. Sangster’s article relates 
to the ‘* Middle-Aged Women and Successful 
Endeavor ,;’’ Captain Alfred T. Mahan writes on 
«« Success Late in Life,’’ a particularly helpful 
article to those who may think that, for them, the 
time for successful achievement has passed ; Gen. 
Lew. Wallace tells ‘‘ How to Become an Author ;" 
Charles Wesley Emerson, of the Boston School of 
Oratory, discusses ‘‘ Oratory as an Aid to a 
Career,;*’ Marion Foster Washburne writes on 
‘© The Early Training of Children,’ a theme of 
the utmost importance to every father and mother 
in the land; John R. Procter, President of the 
Civil Service Board, gives interesting and helpful 
details of ‘‘ Opportunities in the Civil Service ;”’ 
President Henry Morton, of Stevens Institute, 
discusses ‘‘ Specialism, Its Advantages and Dis- 
advantages ;’’ Professor Isaac P. Roberts, of Cor- 
nell University, contributes a thoroughly pro- 
gressive paper on ‘‘ Zhe Farmer, his Education 
and Training,;’’ Mrs. Theodore Birney, Pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Mothers, writes 
on ‘‘ Organized Motherhood,’’ —and so on, 
through the long list of professions, trades, occu- 
pations, and employments, we find exhai..cive, 
helpful, and inspiring treatment by more than five 
hundred leaders in thought and action. 


What this will Accomplish for You 


What a mighty aid to endeavor is here afforded, 
though a tithe has not yet been told! For this 
LipRARY is more than a mere bald array of precept 
and example. Itis more than a personal aid to the 
young man or woman just entering upon a career ; 
more than an incentive and inspiration to the 
middle-aged man or woman whose energies may 
seem on the wane. It is a complete and ex- 
haustive treatise on right living, right thinking, 
and right doing, from youth to maturity, and, 
being such, it is a most potent aid to real success, 
morally, mentally, and physically—the success 
that means material prosperity as well. 

The keynote of these volumes is preparation, 
training, development. They teach us how to 
train the child ; they enjoin upon us the value of 
asound mind in a sound body; they explore 
with us the printed pages for wholesome lessons 
from the past; they take us forth to walk abroad 
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with Nature, and cultivate our powers of observa- 
tion ; they prompt us to train the hand and eye, and 
every sense, until they serve us, not unwillingly, 
but of their own accord ; they lead us to the gates 
that open into avenues of art, music, and litera- 
ture, pressing us to enter and enrich our lives; 
and, when we are thus enriched, and trained, and 
equipped, they bid us go forth and choose a call- 
ing, the pursuit of which will justify our training 
by enabling us to make the most of every talent 
in us, not only for our personal advancement, but 
also for the common good. Then, having set us on 
our way, these volumes still guide us with examples 
from the past, remote and near. They set up for 
us range lights along the channel ; they point to 
beacons on the hills of time, and say, in solemn, 
but inspiring strain: ‘‘ Press on; what man has 
once done, man can do again."’ 


Nuggets From the Mine gf Experience 


The perusal and study ot THE Success LI- 
BRARY is both pleasant and profitable, for any set 
of books in which we can see actual material 
benefit to ourselves is surely pleasant reading. 


SUCCESS 


To speak more specifically, we find within this 
work rich nuggets from the vast mine of ex- 
perience. It points out the common-sense road 
to prosperity,—the road many have passed over, 
and upon which many more have fallen. 


The Stimulus gf Educated Endeavor 


It shows that wealth is won not always by the 
hardest workers, but almost invariably by the 
most intelligent workers. 

If you feel that your occupation is not the right 
one, you will here find suggestions of a better and 
more profitable employment; if your work is 
uncongenial, you will find hints of how to make 
it more pleasant ; if you have doubts about your 
future, [Who of us has not ?] it affords much to re- 
assure you. 

If you distrust your own ability, it will inspire 
you with sedf-trust, which is a corner stone of the 
great fabric of success. 

It shows why some men are prosperous and 
why others fail, and how to profit from the ex- 
amples of both. 

It affords a practica: insurance against failure, 
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provided the principles and rules of action laid 
down are consistently and earnestly followed. 

It tells us how to help our children—or others in 
whom we may be interested,—to make the most 
of themselves. This is a vital subject, for the 
young are entitled, as a birthright, to every ad- 
vantage which will equip them for the battle of life. 

If we are unable to understand the natures of 
our children, the LIBRARY gives us just the needed 
help, evolved from scientific child-study, and put 
into practical, intelligent form. 


Why You Should Have the Library 


If we feel that others are outstripping us in the 
race, it will give us invaluable hints on how to 
mend our pace. 

If any of us can give ome reason why he will 
fail, the LiprARy will give many why each of us 
may succeed; it is inspiring from first to last. 

In a word, while we may succeed, in a measure, 
without THE Success LIBRARY, we will be well- 
nigh certain of success with it, for it is a prac- 
tical, common-sense exposition of the Science of 
Achievement, which means Success in Life. 








A Special Edition for SUCCESS Readers 


Although hundreds of reservations have come in for the desirable Autograph 
Edition of the Library, prepared for SUCCESS Subscribers, we feel that there are 
many who through delay or oversight have failed to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to secure, without advance in price, one of these valuable De Luxe sets. 


There has also been some unavoidable delay, on our own part, in sending out 


specimen pages and illustrations so as to enable our readers who have applied, to’come 


to an intelligent decision. 


In fairness to all, therefore, we have decided to extend the reservation limit to 
October Ist, at which time all sets not reserved by subscribers will go to the general 
public, from whom many applications for this special edition have already been received. 


A Few Words 
About the 
Edition for 
Our Subscribers 














This edition is in ten beautiful super-royal octavo volumes of 6,000 pages, 10% x7% 
inches in size, and presents more than 1,500 original text-illustrations, most of which 
have been prepared under the personal supervision of the distinguished artist, Howarp 
CHANDLER Curisty. There are also ninety-six full-page plates in color. 
be numbered and registered, and bear an appropriate inscriptive quotation signed by 
Dr. Marden, editor-in-chief of the Library, and editor and founder of this magazine. 
These volumes will be printed on special paper, with margins of extra width, so as to 


Each set will 


display to the best advantage the vignetted text-illustrations ; moreover, these sets will 
constitute a veritable edition de luxe and be valuable and desirable because printed from the fresh, new plates, which 
bring out both text and engravings with perfect clearness and beauty. The binding of the edition will be. distinctive, 


(American grand de luxe,) sumptuous library style, half-leather, reinforced, with gilt tops. 
to our subscribers for this Special Autograph Edition will be no more than for the ordinary edition. 


Yet, with all this, the price 
In fairness to our 


more than a quarter of a million subscribers, we are reserving these sets strictly according to the date of applications. 


If your name is on our subscription list, you are entitled to have one of these sets reserved for 


you, pending receipt from us of full particulars regarding the price and terms. 


A year’s subscription sent with any letter of reservation will also entitle a new subscriber to the 
It costs a subscriber nothing to make this reservation. upon receipt of which we 
will at once send full particulars regarding the Library, with price and terms of payment; and a 


above privilege. 


reasonable time for decision will be allowed before otherwise allotting the set. 


For convenience and uniformity in making the reservation, please clip or copy the accompany- 
ing reservation form, and be sure to fill in the date, which may thus secure priority for you over an 


undated blank in the final allotment. 


Sample pages, specimen illustrations, and 
full particulars regarding the Library sent, on 


request, to subscribers or others. 


The SUCCESS COMPANY 


YVIIM 


Address— 





RESERVATION FORM 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, 


New York. 

Please reserve for me a set of the special AUTOGRAPH 
EDITION of THE SUCCESS LIBRARY and send speci- 
men pages and full particulars of price and terms to SUC- 
CESS subscribers, it being understood that this reservation 
does not bind me to purchase the set. 











Washington Square . 
New York 
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Your “|/Vfagazine-/Yfoney” 


During the great “Success” Clubbing Campaign of 1900-1, more than 150,000 of our 
friends took advantage of our popular money-saving offers. 

Since then we have received hundreds of letters asking if these, or similar offers, would 
be renewed, to all of which we have answered “ Yes, better than ever.” 

The opening of the Subscription Season, therefore, finds SUCCESS again to the fore 


with an exclusive list of magazines and a series of offers, unparalleled in the history of 
periodical literature. 


GREAT FAMILY OFFER 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE YEAR REGULAR PRICE Total Value 


ae. yf ee 00 
Review of Reviews wew {2.50 6- 





(For the Father, Mother, 
and the Boys and Girls) 


Current Literature (new) or New England Magazine may be 3 0 fh) 
substituted for Review of Reviews e 


Cosmopolitan a yh 
Frank Leslie’s P: Monthly may be substituted for Cosmopolitan Only 
The Household 1.00 | 


& « (PERSONAL CHECKS 
The Designer or Good Housekeeping may be substituted for The Household ACCEPTED) 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS GimHn your 


EASY REACH) 
Regular Price Our Price, Only 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Cosmopolitan, . . . . $450 $2.50 
SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly, ere a om, 2.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and Leslie's Monthly, 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), The Household, and The Designer, . 


. 5.50 Re oo 
Subscriptions for Review of Reviews, Current Literature, and North American Review must be new, but present subscribers 


, 6.00 3.00 
to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by adding $1 for each renewal subscription to the 
combination prices asked. 


Magazines will be sent to one or different addresses as desired. Subscriptions will commence with issues requested, wherever 
possible to furnish copies, otherwise, with issues of the months following that in which the subscription is received. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE MAGAZINES 


“eA 


* 


Success is the brightest, most up-to-date, dnd most profusely illustrated monthly published. It is read with - 


eagerness by the father, the mother, the older sons and daughters, and even the children, containing, as it does, a wealth 
of material interesting to all ages and classes. It already reaches nearly 300,000 homes—over 1,500,000 readers. 
It is bright, cheerful, and optimistic. Inspiration and /ife are in every page. Ina thousand different-ways, direct and 
indirect, it tells how to lay the foundation of true success in life—how to climb the ladder of achievement, Its con- 
tributors include the best known names in politics, religion, science, art, literature, and industry. Business men of the 
highest standing—men who will write for no other periodical,—are willing to give to readers of Success the benefit of 
their wide and valuable experience. The illustrations in Success are by the best artists in the country. The inspiration of a 
lifetime has come to thousands of Success readers through their investment of one dollar,—its yearly subscription price. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is the ‘' indispensable ” maga- 
zine. It discusses and clearly explains the political, social, and 
literary news of the world, and is thus of inestimable value to 
the busy man or woman who has no time for the careful reading 
of the daily newspapers. Its editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, is known 
everywhere as a close student of social problems. Ev ety issue 
is liberally illustrated with portraits, maps, cartoons, and timely 
pictures of places in the public eye, secured many times at great 
expense. Monthly, $2.50 per annum. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine title which exactly 
describes its contents. It treats of the ways and means of mak- 
ing the home a place of delight for every member of the family, 
describing and illustrating hundreds of those little ‘‘ kinks” 
which neighbors exchange with each other, but which are here, in 
this magazine, brought together as the collected wisdom of house- 
wives and students ot domestic science everywhere. It is well 
printed and richly illustrated. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


THE COSMOPOLITAN is one of the leaders among the 
great monthly magazines, cevering every branch of human in- 
terest with timely, suggestive, well-written, and finely illustrated 
articles by the best authors. It has few equals and no superiors 
as a magazine of general and varied attractions, and is so widely 
known, through its many years of successful life, as to need no 
further description. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, now in its fifty- 
second volume, is another of the great modern monthlies which 
have given America its leadership among the countries of the 
world in magazine-making. Its editorial program for the coming 
year embraces features second in interest to no other periodical, 
while its illustrations will continue to be, as they have been in the 
past, the highest expressions of magazine art. Monthly, $1.00 
per annum. 


A new subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, a new subscription to CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, and a new or renewal subscription to the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, may be substi- 
prea! each for the other. The COSMOPOLITAN, LESLIE’S MONTHLY, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


DESIGNER and the HOUSEHOLD may be substituted each for any other, except SUCCESS. 
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and How Best To Spend It 


SPECIAL NOTICE! We particularly request all our readers who expect to take advantage of our SUCCESS 


clubbing offers to send in their subscriptions early in the season, especially where the 
orders are intended to be used as holiday gifts to begin with the Christmas or New Year's issue. If you put off sending in until 
November or December, there is danger that there will be delays of two or three weeks in securing the first numbers of the 
magazines ordered, while it is by no means impossible that the editions of December and January may be exhausted before your 
order is reached. Looking back over our records, we find that between December roth and January 31st last, our office force was 
called upon to handle nearly 300,000 MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. The editions of many magazines ordered were quickly exhausted, 
and it was, of course, impossible in many cases to fill orders promptly. 
Therefore, send in early—specify with what issue you wish to have your subscription for each magazine begin—take time by 

















the forelock—and we will guarantee you a prompt and satisfactory service. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN csp<ciar 


Success, 


Review of Reviews (©) 


The New England Magazine may be substituted. 


Any two of our one dollar magazines may be substituted. 


North Am. Review (« 5.00 


*1.00 
2.50 


Regular Price 





Our Price 
Only .. 


3.00 dy as 
Current Literature («) 3.900 fics 


Leslie’s Weekly may be subs. ituted. 


NOTE e___ This OFFER is strongly recommended to ministers, teachers, lawyers, and other professional men and women, as in reading 
© these mag zines they will be kept in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day. 


NOTE ALSO THESE SPECIAL OFFERS: 


SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (mew), . . . . . « » + $6.50 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (mew), and New England Magazine, . . . . «2 we 7.00 


SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Leslie’s Weekly, 


SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (mew), and New England Magazine, . 9.50 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


CURRENT LITERATURE is perhaps.the leading literary 
monthly of America. It puts its readers in'touch with current 
thought and literature in an easy, familiar way that makes one 
feel that famous authors are personal friends. It gives every 
month, in the most entertaining form, the cream of the best 
things published—whatever is worth knowing and remembering. 
Its selections of poetry have made the magazine famous. Its 
readings from new books keep one posted as to what is newest 
and best.. No one can make a mistake in depending upon Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE for his knowledge of the world’s literary 
achievement, Monthly, $3.00 per annum. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE is one in which every 
original New Englander, whether at home or “ abroad,” takes 
keen delight. It paints with loving touch the historic landmarks 
of New England; recalls the customs and traditions of the ‘‘ old 
ted schoolhouse days;” and tells of the achievements of New 
Englanders in all parts of the world. It is artistically printed 
and illustrated. It forms a monthly *‘ old-home week” for every 
New Englander, no matter how far away he may wander. 
Monthly, $3.00 per annum. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW presents to its read- 
ers, each month, the most brilliant galaxy of articles upon world- 
problems to be found in any periodical at home or abroad. Each 
article is written by the one man in the world most competent to 
write upon that particular subject, and all are by leaders of 
thought and opinion. For eighty-seven years the ‘ North 
American” has guided public opinion in this country on all the 
great political, social, religious, and industrial questions of the 
day, and the present editorial management is the most brilliant 
and successful in the history of this famous Review. Monthly, 
$5.00 per anuum. 


THESE OFFERS ARE EXCLUSIV 


Send orders and remittances to 


Regular Price Our Price, Only 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.75 
4.00 


; 7.50 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


THE HOUSEHOLD has been known and loved by more than 
a generation of American women, and is to-day at the height of 
its power and prestige. Its finely illustrated departments, 
covering embroidery, crocheting and ee household linen 
and table eee decoration,nursery lore,and etiquette, 
are edited by ‘those who know.” It also presents the latest 
hints on the interesting subject of pyrography and devotes much 
attention to photography. These departments, combined with 
an unusually high class of fiction and poetry, make .THE 
HOUSEHOLD a magazine of general home interest and value. 
Every issue is worth a year's cost. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


THE DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER, published monthly by the Standard Fash- 
ion Company,of New York, is one of the leading fashion magazines 
of the country. It contains beautifully colored engravings of 
the latest Parisian and New York fashions, and descriptions of 
fabrics, costume designs, and millinery for women and children. 
It is an acknowledged arbiter in its field, and subscribers need 
look no further for correctness in design, stylish color suggestions, 
and clearness in description. It is in its fourteenth volume, and 
its circulation of 300,000 proves how popular it’: has become in 
American homes. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY is the leading illustrated paper of 
America. It brings into the home circle each week, photographic 
reproductions—often secured at enormous cost,by special travel- 
ing artists, held ready at a moment’s notice to go to any part of 
the globe—of the stirring,history-making events taking place the 
world over. Those who have hitherto denied themselves the 
pleasure of a subscription to a great illustrated weekly, because 
of its (necessarily) high price, will find our offers, including 
Leslie’s Weekly, a genuine ‘‘bonanza.” Weekly, regular price, 
$4.00 per annum. 


None of the magazines in the Success Clubbing Offers can be secured at 
large reductions in price except through, and in combination with, Success. 


The SUCCESS COMPANY "New Yon 
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No previous experience is necessary to get a startin 
this leading profession. We qualify you for® po- 
sition wherein you can support yourself while gaining 
practical experience and further education. I. C. 8, 
Textbooks make iteasy for men and women 
at work tolearn by mail. Write for circular, 


Salaried Positions 
for Learners in Senge: 


We teach by mail Mcchanteal, rieal, 
Civil and Mint Engineering! or and Poueaey 
Practice; Mee Drawi 


rki te hectare! 
phn yar, 4a Sheet meal We orks clephony: ‘Teles. 
eontateys ne Fs ret 


Beok-keeping: om ag Al 
Branches; ‘Focomett ing? 
peuties; Germ nish; French, When writ- 
ing state subjec t in —~ ich interested. 
INTERNATIONAL eS pemaees, 
ae 1172, Seranten, P. 
Established 1 Capital, $1,500,000, 














FREE TRIAL! 
AXILLA 


Excessive Perspiration 








eos QhQoee 
Offensive Odors 
vrising from armpits, feet or other parts of the body, cause dis- 
< t, embarrassment, humiliation, and frequently form a 
to seeial and business to 








package, 


pets on receipt of 5O 
without question if it. does not gee 
re demonstrate that Axflla is a real Doon. 


will be Sunn Fak 
- " COVINGTON. KY. 


se who need it, — Tn 
ext 30 days. NTS we 


i L. PIECK, 190 Sixth Street, 
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SUCCESS 
Trying Something “‘ For a While” 


YOUNG man writes to Success that he has been 
thinking seriously of studying law, but that 
he has about decided to try something else ‘‘ for 
a while.’’ This has ruined the success of many a 
young man. One may be compelled by circum- 
stances to work at something not to his taste, or 
which he very much dislikes, but to shift delib- 
erately from one occupation to another, trying this 
occupation a while,and that a while, until the pre- 
cious years which should have been devoted to 
discipline and education and special training are 
gone, is suicidal. 

Young men do not.appreciate the value of mo- 
mentum, the wonderful multiplying power and 
force which come from pegging away in some 
special line, and training oneself for years to do 
one thing. This momentum increases as a snew- 
ball adds to its size in rolling. 

One of the great objects of life should be to pre- 
serve every bit of experience and training we can 
possibly get in one line; for, with increased effi- 
ciency, value rapidly multiplies. It is the doing 
a thing over and over and over again which gives 
facility, and the artistic touch which, to the unini- 
tiated, seems as easy as breathing. 


No, young man, if you expect;to make a suc-: 


cessful lawyer, don’t try to do something else ‘‘for 
a while;”’ 
completed, strike for the law with all your might 
and main, with all the enthusiasm you can muster, 
and make up your mind firmly that you will know 
everything about !aw that it is possible for you to 
know. — Resolve to, be a:leader.at the bar.. Don't 
be satisfied to: bea ‘‘ cheapifohn’’ lawyer.» Ifyou 
are convinced that you are cut out for a lawyer, 
what good will it do you ‘to’ knéw a. little: about 
farming, a little about carpentering, a little about 
civil’ engineering, and only a little about Jaw?” 
If you have made up your mind to’study Jaw, then 
make-up -your mind also to be a complete lawyer, 
an undivided lawyer, a lawyer who -will. carry 
weight i in the community, and not a mere copy or 
tintype of a Cuties 
» » 


but, after your general education 4s.)}2 
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Batter: stows im $ite 14 
force Re 
t 
Bicycle ete ta a 
Electric Cap Lig = ~200° 
Electric Railway, = 8.50 
Battery ea, WEES = 4.00) 
Dry Batteries, per dozen, 2.95 | 
Electric Books at low prices,<. 
We undersell all on Everythin 
Electrical. = ~~ . 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS” 


CLEVELAND, Oo.  «& 
Headquarters for Electric 
Noveltiesand Su es. 
Agents wanted. Send for New , 

Catalogue, just out. e 








and if or without fri; 
the face. Price each $2.0 for al rd 
 Ordera 











EVIDENCE MULTIPLIES. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—The hy... bath 
outfit purchased eight years proved 
itoonatant in eve loa Have used 
it a gas y eee ee a cent for 


your 
r to wear— 
J. C. GARLAND, Genera: om, Northwestern 
Mutuat Life Ins. Co, of Miltwa 

‘olding ‘and rs meen Bath Tubs, 
i Water Heaters, Closets, 
etc., @ specialty, 
weweas oOo BATH 

B CO., 















asoline or Oil. 805 “a” bef St, Chieago. 





Tub fits bather so 2 pails 
water make submergent 
bath. Hot bath —— 
in 5 min. Durable, com- 
pact,cheap, easily folded. 
Agts. wanted. Write for 
free book and special of- 
fer. Many thousand in 
use, guaranteed to please 


6 Galions a Full Bath. 
Acme Mfg. Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


FOUND A NEW MONEY MAKER 


fer Agents. A Household Roogesy. 70,000 sold in 
Cc 










Minneapolis. Costs 7 cents; sells for ents. Agents 

yo) Tnaking $7.00 per day. Millions will be sold. You 

| show what it will do and it sells itself. People borrow 

| money to buy it. Beats everything as a money 
|}maker. Send 10 cents te-day for sample outfit. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
| 506 North Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minr 


Oval Photo Brooch 


y Picture you mail us reproduced on this 
i Pls ate ad Oval Brooch and beautifully 
sinted for 6Sc. Made in rolled and ‘ 
i. Catalogue free showing latest 
Photo Brooches, Cuff Buttons, Scarf 
rt Waist Sets, Medallions, etc. Picture 
«i uninjured. Write for our special offer. 
Agents Wanted. Ali goods bear star label. 


Cranley Photo Button Mfg. Co. 
537 STATE STREET, = 












CHICAGO. 


LET US START YOU! 


$20 to $40 Weekly and expen: 

Women—at home or x traveling. Our agents — 
salesmen last 

year supplyi cnertachs vem Lat 

our famous , ip Wonderta inet 

ting agen onderfu 

~ Preaeea tI Fake Methods 























WORLD MFG. c0., 6 World Bid’ A , Cincianati, 0 








John Fiske’s Legacy of Inspiration . . 999 
CLAYTON HOLLAND, Jr. 


Poverty No Obstacle to a Public Career 1000 


JOHN FISKE 


Two New Stories of Abraham Lincoln . 1003 
FERDINAND C. IGLEHART 

Man and the Ages (a Poem) . . . . 1002 
MADELEINE K. VAN PELT 

Rainbow Hues (a Short Story) . . . 1003 
ELIZABETH WALLING 

The Genius of the West . . . . . . 1008 
Senator J. P. DOLLIVER 

Attorney Swift and Counselor Easy . . 1006 
ROBERT GRAY 

“ Boo-Boo,”” The Bungler (a Short Story) 1007 
H. IRVING HANCOCK 

How to Overcome Defects in Education 1009 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 

The Intellectual Impress of Yale and 

Harvard on American Life . . . 1030 

CYRUS PATTERSON JONES 

What Sort of Young Man Should Go to 

College? . . o « 3012 

ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 

Genius, Unexerted, Will Perish. . . . 1012 
HENRIK IBSEN 

Personal Elements of Success . . . . 1052 
HENRY WATTERSON 

Dartmouth’s Tribute to Daniel Webster 1013 
MARY R. P. HATCH 

Wholesome Living and Intelligent Eating 1014 
CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 

Physical Training Underlies Success . . 1055 


DUDLEY A. SARGENT 
The Progress of the Busy World . 1016—1017 


The Next Star in Our Flag, Oklahoma 1018 


Concressman D. T. FLYNN 


Our Ideals are the Seeds of Destiny(a Poem) 1020 


ROBERT MACKAY 




















Woman’s Work at a Great Exposition . 1022 
LIDA A. CHURCHILL 

What They Do at Vassar . . . . . 1024 
MARY MacCOLL 

Fame, or the Band Wagon. . . . . 1033 
AMELIA BINGHAM 

+ ¥ 
‘*As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he." The body 


is moulded and fashioned by the thought.—CUTLER. 








NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


A paper, devoted to the interests of ‘those desiring to 
purchase high grade.Gold and Copper mining stocks. \ 

at once. fenton No. 11, to obtain article on greatest conga 
mining district on the American continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 


Stevens’ Comfort Chairs. 


Library or sick room. EVERY KNOWN 
POSITION FOR COMFORT. 
Invalids’ Wheel 
Chairs, Reclin- 
~)™ ing Chairs. 
Absolutely the best, built on new and 
ractical methods at moderate prices. 
we Cc Poe nage free. 
ENS CHAIR co., 
230 sixth. Street, Pittsburg, Pa, 











EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, Miero- 
scopes, Electric Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Magic Lanterns, Zolian Harps, Boats, from 
a@ rowboat to a schooner; also Kites, Bal- 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 
others. All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them, 200 handsome illustrations. This great book by 
mail 10c., 3 for 2c. Clarence C. DePuy, Publisher, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE STELLA MUS!C BOX 


Will meet your ideal as a mechanical musical instrument. Many 
features of superiority, besides its sweetness of tone. Catalog tells, 
sent free. JACOT MUSIC BOX CO., 39 Union Square, N. Y. 


KORONA LONG FOCUS CAMERAS 


are unguestionably the best, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., = ~ Rochester, N. ¥. 


HOW WOMEN EARN MONEY EASY 


also men, introducing Dr. Hull’s Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Powders. 
No experience ri required. Agents earn $3.00 to $5.00 a day. We pay 
freight. coms le FREE. rite to-day. 

Cc HO) R MFG. CO., 1477 Penn Avenne, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHY FEAR PEARLINE 


for colored wash-fabrics, fine ginghams, etc.? 


Tn this TEST we took a 


Risk 1 440) Times 


as preat as that of an ordinary PEARLINE wash, 
where the contact period is 20: minutes and the quantity 
of PEARLINE used only 3-12 of that used in our test. 


TH E TEST The Piece Marked ‘after’ 
was cut from the same goods, 
= “WHYTLAW’S WASH 
FABRICS,” as that marked “ before,’’ and was 
then soaked for 40 hours in a solution’o0f PEARLINE 
and water, almost hot to begin with and 12 times as 
strong in PEARLINE as the sads prescribed in 
PEARLINE directions. 


THE RESUL Both pieces were pho- 

‘ tographed side by side. 
An expert cannot detect 
any loss or deterioration of color or fabric—there- 
isn’t any. The ever truthful camera would reveal 
any loss or injury ; however, if any doubt remains, 
try some scraps of goods for yourself. 


Pearline 


Restores some 
Faded Colors. 
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of geal. The man or woman who knows his yobiect and knov 

g successful. The trusts, large corporations, government bureaus, Om 
business houses ooking for trained men in various lines. The demand is greater than | 
There are unlimited opportunities for thousands of ambitious young men and women who 
to give the time afid labor necessary to train the brain to fit themselves, for higher positior 


j want to go higher, you must prepare yourself. To earn more you must learn more. No m 
‘.you are situated, we can help you to train your brain by spare-time study. 23 
ae 


jee Sevoting a7 Vypall portion of the time you give to pastime, we will Sive you the education that will make 
74a fent and faculty are the result of years of experience in teaching by mail. Our 

4 The standard of attainment is high; Congress has authorized us to confer the usual ae 

rticulars. Fees are payable in instalments; all text-books are free;-you do not lose-a 


23% ere are separate and complete schools for 


ngineerng, Lay, Science, Languages, Journalism, Book- rt 
Stenography, Typewriting, Etc. é 


service vieeuavioel” “We h ve prepared hundreds of ‘se eae ey plicants who received lucrative appointments wnday t 
ents made annually. We the originators of instruction by ‘or Civil Service examinations, and for 
West oint, Annapolis and Cogsular and for haters -sese a = Le Army and Navy. Write for fiat 
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Purina Cereals. 


‘Are Famous with folks gee 
san ‘\ fond of Fine Foods. 


And they’ re palate- -pleas- 






ot 


Te AN | i 


ing health foods, too. 


a 2 4 + am, , 
HJAN, 1902 


eae ee ey Phat ast 
Food 


has set the pace in cereals for years ; 
and the same expert care that pre- 
serves its goodness, retains the 
flavor and nutrition Nature be- 
stows in the best obtainable grain 
from which all our products are 


hygienically milled. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


The full variety consisting of five 2-Ib. packages and the 
$2-Ib. sack will be sent express prepaid for $1.00 and 
your grocer’s name. This special trial offer will not <ul 

be sent to the same person twice, and is made at a , MaMa Me M ea ae 
loss, because we’re confident you'll buy Ralston- tatata a eee, 
Purina Cereals from your grocer regularly if you 
once try them. 



































AN INNOVATION. 


A free Purina ‘‘ Brain Bread” Roll for your 
baker’s name; sent you direct the day it’s 
baked from our Department of Domestic 
Science, which you are at liberty to consult on 


all culinary topics. 











. a % 
‘‘Where Purity is Paramount.” we eine Ae 


870 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





